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What’s  the 

Outlc^k 


Chicago  Daily  News  specialists  tell  readers  what’s  ahead 


In  the  new  weekly  Chicago  Daily  News  Outlook  column,  one  of 
our  writers  focuses  on  a  subject  of  special  interest  to  readers 
and  tells  what  to  expect  in  the  weeks  and  months  to  come. 

The  subjects  vary,  but  usually  the  emphasis  is  on  the  pocket- 
book— covering  everything  from  future  costs  of  entertainment  to 
the  kinds  of  cars  we’ll  be  driving. 

Outlook  is  a  unique  column  that  enlightens,  entertains  and  per¬ 
forms  a  public  service.  It’s  another  reason  why  readers  and 
editors  focus  their  attention  on  the  Chicago  Daily  News/Sun- 
Times  News  Service. 


Chicago  Daily  News 

Marshall  Field,  Publisher 


What  Outlook  has  focused  on  to  date 

•  Advertising  &  Marketing  •  Entertainment  •  Cars  •  Travel  •  Politics 
•  Race  Relations  •  Food  Prices  •  Radio/TV  •  Labor  •  Suburbia 


uas 
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This  morning’s  class 

will  be  taught  by  the  West’s  liveliest  Ill-year-old 


Six  years  ago.  The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  editorial  teams  participate  in  making  up  the 
—  "The  Voice  of  The  Northwest  .  .  .  since  "New  Voices”  page  in  the  newspaper,  as  well 

1863"—  inaugurated  it’s  Newspaper  in  the  as  sitting  in  on  news  conferences  held  daily 

Classroom  program.  Today,  it  is  the  leading  with  the  P-I’s  senior  editors.  Film  strips  from 

teaching  aid  of  its  type  on  the  West  Coast.  The  New  York  Times  and  Associated  Press 

In  addition  to  our  standard  N.I.C.  program  are  also  available  to  program  subscribers.  To 

The  Post-Intelligencer  Education  Department  round  out  our  program  we  provide  a  continuing 

provides  participants  with  a  number  of  allied  series  of  special  supplements  devoted  to 

services  beyond  the  mere  delivery  of  news-  special  topics:  “The  Strengthening  of  Our 

papers  to  subscribers.  They  include  The  New  Democracy”.  "The  Post-Intelligencer’s 

York  Times  Student  Review  supplement,  free  Washington”.  “Energy  Awareness”  and 

teacher  guidebooks  and  lesson  plans,  teacher  “Adventures  in  Space”, 

seminars  and  workshops,  a  P-I  “speakers  The  Post-Intelligencer  is  proud  to  have  an 

bureau”  to  fill  teacher  requests,  and  student  active  daily  role  in  the  educational 

tours  of  The  Post-Intelligencer  building.  progress  by  making  this  valuable  teaching 

College,  high  school  and  junior  high  school  aid  available. 


The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 


there  is  a  big  difference . . . 

Color  television  commercials 
last  30  to  60  seconds. 

ROP  Color  advertising 
lasts  all  day  in  the . . . 

ALL  DAY  NEWSPAPER 

Sentinel  ^tar 

Florida's  Most  Mewspaper 

Orlando,  Florida 


Represented  by  Cresmer.  Woodward,  O  Mara  &  Ormsbee 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


The  News 
is  the  most 
poi^rfiil 
medium  in 
Buffalo. 


Here’s  Proof... 


In  1973,  national  advertisers  placed  nxsre  than  78%  of 
their  daily  ROP  newspaper  dollars  with  The  Buffalo 
Evening  News.  That  same  year  more  than  500  products 
and  services  were  advertised  EXCLUSIVELY  in 
The  News. 

The  News  (6-day)  also  published  more  linage  in  all 
categories  than  the  other  newspaper  (7-day). 

Over  12,120,000  MORE  lines  of  Total  advertising. 
Over  8,870,000  MORE  lines  of  Retail  advertising. 
Over  3,260,000  MORE  lines  of  Qassified  advertising. 
Over  726,000  MORE  lines  of  ROP  General 
advertising. 

Over  255,000  MORE  lines  of  Financial  advertising. 

Daily  vs.  daily.  The  News  leads  the  other  newspaper  in 
31  of  the  32  Media  Records  retail  classifications 
including... 

90%  of  all  Department  Store  Linage 
90%  of  all  Furniture  and  Appliance  Linage. 

98%  of  all  Drug  Store  Linage 

97%  of  all  General  Merchandise  Store  Linage 

88%  of  all  Garden  Store  Linage 

68%  of  all  Real  Estate  Linage 

65%  of  all  Food  Store  Linage 

The  Simmons  Local  Index,  1972,  details  the  readership 
of  The  News.  An  audience  unmatched  by  any  medium 
in  Buffalo. 


Daily  News  Audience 

%  Of  ADI 

Total  Adult  Readers 

54% 

Total  Women  Readers 

56% 

Total  Women  Readers  (18-49) 

66% 

Total  Men  Readers 

52% 

Adult  Readers  with  household  income 
of  $15,000  or  more 

62% 

Buffalo  Evening  News 

Represented  nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith 


OCTOBER 

1- 3 — DPI  Editors  and  Publishers  Conference  (Edicon),  Fairmont  Hotel, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

2- 4 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn.  50th  Anniversary  Convention, 
Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

3- 6— Women  in  Communications,  Inc.  annual  national  meeting,  Bellevue 
Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

6-9 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Assn.  Eastern  Regional  Confer¬ 
ence,  Lake  Placid  Club,  Lake  Placid,  N.Y. 

6-12 — Newspaper  Week  74. 

6-12 — 26th  Annual  Photo  Workshop.  School  of  Journalism,  University  of 
Missouri,  Warrensburg,  Mo. 

10 — Newspaper  Comics  Council,  Fall  Meeting,  Museum  of  Cartoon  Art 
and  Hall  of  Fame,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

6-18 — American  Press  Institute  Investigative  Reporters  Seminar,  Reston,  Va, 

10-12 — N.Y.  State  Dailies  Advertising  Managers  Bureau  Fall  Convention, 
Dinkier  Motor  Inn.  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

10-12 — Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Association  Fall  Conference, 
Williamsburg  Lodge,  Williamsburg,  Va. 

13-16 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association  annual  meeting,  Drake  Hotel,  Chi¬ 
cago,  III. 

13-16 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers  Annual 
Meeting,  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 

13- 18 — Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference,  Fairmont  Hotel,  Dallas,  Tex. 

14- 18 — Inter  American  Press  Association  Annual  Meeting,  Hotel  Tamanaco, 
Caracas.  Venezuela. 

15- 18 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers  Annual  Convention,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky. 

20-22 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers'  Association  Annual  Convention, 
Governor's  Inn,  Durham,  N.C. 

20- 23— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn.  Foundation  Seminar,  Con¬ 
trolling  Pollution,  U.  of  Georgia  Marine  Institute,  Sapelo  Island,  Ga. 

21- 24 — Washington  Journalism  Center  Conference,  Can  Inflation  Be  Con¬ 
trolled?  Washington,  D.C. 

24- 25 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Editorial  Seminar,  Holiday  Inn 
and  Northwestern  U.,  Evanston,  III. 

25- 27 — Ohio  Newspaper  Women's  Association  Annual  Convention,  Holiday 
Inn,  Boston  Heights,  Ohio. 

25-27 — Mid-America  Press  Institute  Seminar,  Reporting  Law  Enforcement, 
Sheraton  Airport  Inn,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

27-29 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn.  Foundation  Newspaper 
Institute  Circulation  Seminar,  Sheraton-Harrisburg  Inn,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Oct.  27-Nov.  2 — National  Press  Photographers  Association  Flying  Short 
Course — Philadelphia,  Oct.  27,  Sheraton  Airport  Inn.  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
Oct.  29,  Pfister  Hotel,  Denver,  Oct.  31,  Holiday  Inn  Downtown.  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Nov.  2,  International  Hotel. 

27-Nov.  8 — American  Press  Institute  Women's  Page  Editors  Seminar,  Reston, 
Va. 

30-Nov.  I — Southern  Production  Program,  Inc.  National  Meeting,  Lincoln 
Plaza  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

NOVEMBER 

5- 9 — Knight  Newspapers  Institute  of  Training  Seminar,  Problem  Solving  and 
Decision  Making,  Miami,  Fla. 

6- 7— Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  Annual  Meeting,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago, 
III. 

8-10 — New  England  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Annual  Convention, 
Sheraton-Lincoln  Inn,  Worcester,  Mass. 

10-22 — American  Press  Institute  Circulation  Managers  Seminar,  Reston,  Va. 
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I  know  where  there  is  more  wisdom  than 
is  found  in  .Napoleon,  Voltaire,  or  in  all  the 


ministers  present  and  ; 


to  come  • . . 


♦♦♦in  public  opinion^” 

— Talleyrand 

And  that  is  what  The  Plain  Dealer's  Others  have  been  relatively  unknown.  But 

new  Forum  page  is  all  about —  public  our  concern,  of  course,  isn  t  with  whether  a 

opinion.  Whether  it  is  public  opinion  that  contributor  is  a  VIP  or  an  ivory-tower 

forces  the  issue  or  the  issue  that  forces  Ph  D.  What  matters  is  that  the  observa- 

public  opinion.  tions  will  challenge  comfortable  points  of 

Ecology.  Abortion.  The  energy  crisis.  view,  provoke  dialogue  and  trigger  action 

They’re  profoundly  complex  issues —  with  where  lethargy  has  long  prevailed, 

profoundly  significant  implications  Publishing  the  Forum  page  means  going 

for  everyone.  out  on  a  limb.  It  means  the  presentation  of 

On  April  13,  The  Plain  Dealer —  Ohio's  a  subject’s  pros  without  always  including 

largest  newspaper —  began  publication  of  its  cons.  It  means  featuring  a  piece  likely 

the  Forum  page  six  days  a  week.  In  it  the  to  win  plaudits  from  one  group  that  is 

views  of  informed  persons  have  received  almost  certain  to  elicit  strong  criticism 

prominent  display.  Their  opinions,  analyses  from  another. 

and  commentaries  have  given  us  new  But  we  wouldn’t  have  it  any  other  way. 

insights  into  topics  ranging  from  politics.  Because  it  is  opinions —  not  fiats, 

education  and  medicine  through  legislation,  declarations  or  proclamations —  that 

world  trade  and  economics  to  crime,  move  men’s  minds, 

international  affairs  and  law  and  the  courts.  Which  is  what  moving  mountains 

Many  of  our  guest  columnists  have  is  all  about, 

already  attained  celebrity  status  in  their  ,  -r*!  •  i  a  ♦ 

fields.  Some  have  been  national  figures.  XllC  Plain  Dcalcr ♦  ♦  ♦  A.nytini6^ 

Represented  nationally  by  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Moro  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.  Offices  in  principal  cities. 


**Asplendid 

service...** 

‘^Unduplkated  by  any 
other  source...^ 

^Anhmiest 

^proadi...^ 

^Oear, 

Conose, 

Ihibiased...** 


These  are  typical  of  scores  of  user  comments  on 
State  Farm’s  No-Fault  Press  Reference  Manual. 
Since  its  publication  in  January  of  1973,  it’s  become 
the  standard  reference  work  on  auto  insurance 
reform.  More  than  800  copies  are  in  use  in  the 
nation’s  newsrooms. 

Encyclopedic  in  scope,  the  300-page  loose 
leaf  manual  is  a  tab-indexed  guide  to  every  aspect 
of  the  no-fault  auto  insurance  story.  For  every  state 
that's  passed  major  auto  insurance  legislation,  the 
manual  provides  a  concise  run-down  of  the  law's 
principal  provisions,  along  with  an  analysis  and 
its  complete  text. 

Other  sections  include  a  historical  overview 
of  the  auto  insurance  reform  effort,  proposed  federal 
legislation  and  a  glossary.  Updates  are  mai  led  to 
all  manual  users  as  laws  are  amended  and  new 
ones  passed.  They  also  get  Advisory,  a  one-page 
newsletter  that  thumbnails  interim  developments. 

Altogether,  the  manual,  updates,  and 
newsletter  offer  authoritative,  unbiased  help  to 
everyone  reporting  on  auto  insurance  reform.  For 
this  free  service,  write  to: 


Robert  Sasser 

Fliblic  Relations  Department 
State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  Illinois  61701 


CATCH-lines 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

REPORTER  MAY  HAVE  SURPASSED  SNAKE  RIVER 
CANYON  FEAT — It  took  Don  Baker  only  half  an  hour  to 
escape  from  a  place  nobody  has  ever  escaped  from  before — the 
Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Examiner  darkroom — with  the  help  of 
a  fascinated  audience  too,  all  free  with  advice. 

The  saga  began  after  Don  had  rushed  to  the  darkroom  to 
develop  some  film  on  deadline.  Task  completed,  he  couldn’t  get 
out  because  the  door’s  lock  wouldn’t  turn.  Don’s  shouts  were 
eventually  answered  by  a  friendly  voice  from  the  other  side, 
“What  do  you  mean  this  door  won’t  open?” 

Several  deleted  expletives  later  Don  assured  the  friendly 
voice  of  chief  photographer  David  Farr  that  the  city  editor 
was  going  to  come  up  with  some  new  expletives  if  he  couldn’t 
get  out  of  the  darkroom  with  the  film.  So,  a  long  procession  of 
friendly,  helpful — but  unsuccessful — visits  of  personnel  with 
advice,  including  the  maintenance  man  with  the  keys;  business 
editor  Cliff  Thompson  (“How  about  if  we  blast  it  open?”), 
and  even  Police  Lt.  M.  Junior  Hammon,  who  just  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  in  the  studio  for  a  picture.  He  offered,  “I  can 
shoot  it  open  for  you.”  Farr  pushed  a  screwdriver  through  the 
vent,  but  door  bolts  didn’t  yield  to  Don’s  efforts.  He  pushed  the 
developed  film  out  the  vent  so  it  could  be  printed,  and  city  edi¬ 
tor  Flora  Ogan  dropped  by  to  inquire,  “Maybe  we  could  leave 
him  in?” 

Don,  later  writing  the  story  for  the  editorial  page  column 
“Standard’s  Examiner”,  explained  that  a  small  hammer  and 
chisel  finally  appeared  through  the  vent.  Three  mangled 
knuckles  later  the  bolts  yielded  as  the  door  pushed  inward  to 
reveal  an  audience  of  chuckling  staffers.  Don’s  first  dutiful 
words  upon  his  escape,  we  are  told,  were  “Did  we  make  that 
deadline?” 

*  *  * 

FOR  WANT  OF  A  COMMA— Jack  E.  Blake,  director  of 
internal  communications  of  the  Credit  Union  National  Asso¬ 
ciation,  sends  along  a  story  from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
suggesting  Catch-lines  might  appreciate  the  lack  of  a  comma 
in  the  headline.  The  story  detailed  that  Pennsauken’s  public 
safety  director  had  resigned,  blaming  an  “atmosphere  of  poli¬ 
tics.”  The  head:  “Pennsauken’s  Safety  Chief  Quits  Blaming 
Politics.”  Adds  Blake,  “It’s  nice  to  know  that  somewhere  a 
public  official  has  stopped  blaming  politics  for  his  predicament.” 

*  *  * 

ONE  MORE  PRESS  SECRETARY  ‘MISLED’  REPORTERS 
— He  also  happens  to  be  a  Detroit  News  reporter  turned  press 
secretary  to  a  public  official.  William  J.  Mitchell,  city-county 
bureau  chief  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  gleefully  turned  in  a 
box  story  with  this  lead:  “Jerald  F.  terHorst  wasn’t  the  only 
Detroit  News  reporter  press  secretary  who  found  himself  un¬ 
wittingly  misleading  reporters  this  week.” 

Robert  A.  Popa,  who  is  now  Detroit  Mayor  Young’s  press 
secretary,  had  been  telling  reporters  the  mayor  was  “doing 
some  Coho  fishing”  in  Ludington,  Michigan  when  in  fact,  writes 
Mitchell,  the  mayor  was  enjoying  his  fourth  trip  to  Jamaica 
since  taking  office.  “I  just  found  out  myself,”  Popa  said  when 
confronted  with  the  news  revealed  by  the  mayor’s  chief  execu¬ 
tive  assistant  William  Beckham.  But  Popa  said  he  wasn’t  dis¬ 
turbed  about  being  in  the  dark.  “I  always  know  how  to  get  in 
touch  with  the  mayor  if  I  have  to.”  How’s  that,  a  reporter 
wanted  to  know.  “I  just  ask  Beckham,”  was  the  answer. 

*  *  * 

MATCHING  THE  ASSIGNMENT  TO  THE  STORY— In 
this  case,  assigning  a  staff  photographer  to  get  a  paparazzi-type 
picture  of  Ron  Galella  arriving  at  a  West  Coast  airport  for 
some  television  interviews  and  appearances  promoting  his  new 
book  collection  of  pictures  of  Jacqueline  Onassis  was  a  good 
idea.  Only  trouble  was  that  the  photographer  (who  shall  be 
nameless — as  well  as  the  paper)  got  a  picture  of  the  wrong 
fellow.  (“Did  they  expect  me  to  get  off  the  plane  with  my 
brief  case  labeled  Ron  Galella?”)  Then,  not  giving  up,  the 
photographer  staked  out  the  wrong  hotel.  Three  days  he  got  a 
picture.  Galella  tells  the  story  at  the  urging  of  a  friend  and 
goes  off  down  the  street  chuckling. 
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CIA  support  for  press 

We  were  as  shocked  by  the  revelation  that  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  gave  financial  support  to  the  written  and  electronic  press  of 
Chile  in  opposition  to  the  Allende  government  as  we  were  a  few 
months  ago  when  it  was  revealed  the  CIA  had  several  newsmen  on  its 
payroll  around  the  world.  We  repeat  what  we  said  then:  the  CIA  and 
other  branches  of  the  U.S.  government  ought  to  keep  their  cotton¬ 
picking  hands  off  the  press  and  all  elements  'of  it  in  this  as  well  as 
other  countries. 


Charter  Member, 
Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations 
Member,  American 
Business  Press,  Inc. 


6  mo.  average  net  paid  June  30,  1974 — 26,630 
Renewal  rate — 77.16% 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 

established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

Managing  Editor:  Jerome  H.  Walker,  Jr. 

Associate  Editors:  Darrell  Leo,  Philly  Murtha, 
Carla  Rupp,  Lenora  Williamson,  Earl  W. 
Wilken.  Editorial  Assistant:  Jane  Levere. 


There  was  no  doubt  that  the  Allende  government  was  trying  to 
destroy  all  opposition  media.  Some  Allende-supporters  have  stated 
there  was  no  censorship  of  the  press  in  Chile  at  that  time,  but  that  is  a 
half-truth.  The  .Allende  technique  was  more  subtle.  Opposition  news¬ 
papers  were  subjected  to  economic  pressures  that  sooner  or  later  would 
have  forced  them  to  close  their  doors  and  turn  the  keys  over  to  the 
government:  granting  large  wage  increases  to  employes  while  forbid- 
iling  increases  in  advertising  and  circulation  rates;  pressures  from  the 
official  banks;  attempted  control  of  newsprint  manufacturing  and  dis¬ 
tribution,  etc. 

It  might  be  consoling  to  some  people  that  at  least  one  branch  of  our 
government  is  interested  in  maintaining  a  free  press  in  other  countries 
where  it  is  threatened.  But  it  shouldn’t  be  because  the  technique  of 
subsidizing  by  any  method  is  evil. 

The  power  to  subsidize  is  the  power  to  subvert.  Independence  is 
sacrificed  through  either  route.  Independent  newspapers  all  over 
Latin  .America,  as  well  as  in  other  places  in  the  world,  are  threatened 
by  authoritarian  governments  that  do  not  believe  in  a  free  press.  But 
covert  CI.A  support  is  no  way  to  save  them.  It  is  only  a  way  to  destroy 
them. 

Color  atvards 

In  this  18th  Annual  Color  Awards  Issue,  Editor  R:  Publisher  re¬ 
produces  the  20  newspaper  winners  which  have  been  cited  for  their 
outstanding  reproduction  of  color  ads  and  for  their  creative  use  of 
color  in  editorial  and  advertising.  Awards  are  also  listed  for  advertisers 
and  their  agencies  in  the  various  classifications. 

It  has  been  gratifying  to  watch  the  tremendous  growth  of  color  ad¬ 
vertising  in  newspapers  since  E8cP  launched  this  contest.  Through  our 
judging  panels  we  have  exposed  hundreds  of  agency  and  advertising 
executives  to  the  techniques  and  potentials  of  color.  With  the  help  of 
the  American  Association  of  Newspaper  Representatives  (now  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Sales  Association)  the  presentation  of  awards 
and  the  winning  ads  have  been  taken  around  the  country  and  shown 
to  thousands  of  other  agency  and  advertising  executives. 

Concurrently  with  this  effort,  the  widespread  adoption  of  the  offset 
process  has  made  good  newspaper  color  reproduction  almost  common¬ 
place  and  available  in  the  vast  majority  of  markets.  Articles  in  this 
issue  report  how  the  imaginative  use  of  color  in  advertising  and  news 
columns  can  not  only  build  linage  but  also  help  circulation. 

It  has  been  proven  that  color  pays  off  for  the  advertiser  in  impact 
and  sales.  For  newspapers  it  is  an  effective  means  of  increasing  revenue 
per  ton  of  newsprint. 
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letters 


SMALL  PAPER  ETHICS 

Oklahoma  editors  and  publishers  in  the 
state’s  smaller  cities  and  towns  apparently 
have  some  different  ideas  of  what  should  be 
ethical  for  their  newspapers  compared  to 
what  national  journalism  societies  advo¬ 
cate. 

Three  particular  interest  areas  contained 
most  of  the  differences  in  opinions  on  eth¬ 
ical  considerations:  (1)  full  reporting  of 
traffic  and  other  court  cases,  (2)  the  prac¬ 
tical  relationship  between  news  coverage  of 
local  businesses  and  the  amount  of  adver¬ 
tising  they  do  and  (3)  reporting  about 
embarrassing  or  socially  unacceptable 
health  situations. 

The  survey  was  made  of  20  randomly- 
chosen  newspapers  in  the  state  out  of  195 
listed  in  the  Oklahoma  Press  Association 
directory  as  being  located  in  towns  of  10,- 
000  population  or  less.  The  20  newspapers 
were  chosen  according  to  a  computer  ran¬ 
dom  numbers  chart  and  the  ratio  between 
weekly  and  daily  newspapers  was  main¬ 
tained  according  to  the  actual  ratio  in  the 
state.  Fourteen  of  the  editors  or  publishers 
returned  the  questionnaire  which  was  made 
up  of  ten  questions. 

Eleven  of  the  Oklahoma  editors  felt  that 
newspapers  should  report  always  or  most 
of  the  time  the  results  of  city  and  district 
court  cases.  But  three  felt  such  cases  should 
be  reported  only  occasionally. 


In  answer  to  another  question,  ten 
thought  the  names  of  people  should  be  used 
in  reporting  traffic  cases  but  four  felt  that 
names  should  be  used  only  occasionally  or 
never.  On  another  question  eleven  felt  the 
names  of  first  offender  young  people  should 
not  be  used  in  court  cases,  but  three  felt 
the  names  should  always  be  used  or  used 
most  of  the  time.  Some  editors  qualified 
the  use  of  young  people’s  names  according 
to  the  seriousness  of  the  charges-  These  edi¬ 
tors  felt  they  would  print  the  names  of 
young  first  offenders  if  the  charge  was  mur¬ 
der.  but  probably  not  if  the  charge  was  a 
traffic  accident. 

One  question  on  the  survey  dealt  with 
the  reporting  of  business  news. 

Eight  of  the  Oklahoma  editors  felt  the 
amount  of  advertising  a  business  did 
should  never  or  only  occasionally  haye  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  amount  of  news  coy- 
erage.  But  four  others  felt  that  such  con¬ 
siderations  should  be  given  always  or  most 
of  the  time.  One  editor  believed  the  amount 
of  advertising  should  be  considered  about 
half  the  time. 

One  editor  qualified  his  beliefs  by  point¬ 
ing  out  it  was  “tough  not  to  give  more  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  large  business  which  has 
a  bigger  economic  impact  on  the  com¬ 
munity.”  He  felt  that  the  bigger  businesses, 
with  more  payrolls,  should  be  given  more 
coverage  than  just  another  beauty  shop. 

A  split  of  opinions  also  was  revealed  con¬ 
sidering  the  publishing  of  certain  kinds  of 
health  news.  Eight  of  the  editors  felt  that 
features  should  be  published  regularly  about 
health  information,  including  embarrassing 


or  socially-unacceptable  health  problems 
such  as  venereal  diseases.  But  one  editor 
had  serious  misgivings  about  publishing 
such  information  and  five  others  said  they 
would  never  or  only  occasionally  run  such 
features. 

On  other  ethical  considerations  the  Okla¬ 
homa  editors  strongly  urged  publishing  of 
court  decisions  involving  the  newspaper’s 
own  staff  members;  they  would  nearly  al¬ 
ways  give  news  space  to  civic  fund-raising 
projects;  they  would  seek  to  cover  all  local 
school  board  and  city  council  meetings  by 
a  reporter  actually  attending  the  meetings 
and  including  detailed  information  of  dis¬ 
cussions.  voting  results  and  expenses  ap¬ 
proved. 

The  editors  were  almost  unanimous  in 
insisting  that  no  racial  consideration  be 
given  in  publishing  wedding  stories  and 
photos. 

Writing  about  journalism  ethics  in  gen¬ 
eral  one  editor  felt  that  he  has  to  “play  it 
by  ear.” 

“Too  many  times  a  lot  of  innocent  by¬ 
standers  can  be  unnecessarily  hurt,”  he 
said.  “We  consider  those  things  and  I  am 
sure  all  other  small  papers  do.  We  censor 
our  news  for  the  welfare  of  the  community, 
but  even  then  we  occasionally  get  into  hot 
water.” 

Perry  White 

(While,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Big 
Pasture  News  at  Grandfield,  Okla.  for  20 
years,  conducted  this  study  as  part  of  an 
ethics  .study  he  is  doing  in  connection  with 
graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa.) 


FEEDBACK 
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“To  me,  The  New  York  Times  is  a  window  opening  on  the 
world,  its  completeness  matched  by  its  immediacy.  Despite 
the  West  Coast  time  lag,  we  see  stories  in  The  Times  every 
day  we  know  will  show  up  in  a  day  or  two  (or  three)  in  other 
news  files,  but  The  Times  developed  them  first.  Then,  of 
course.  The  Times  brings  us  the  heart  beat  of  New  York  City 
itself,  and  New  York  is  still  New  York’.’ 

Ben  Hitt,  Managing  Editor 
San  Jose  Mercury 


September  28,  1974 


EsP 

Every  Saturday  since  1884 

Allbritton  takes  over  control  of  Washington  S-N 


Some  65  stockholders  of  the  Washington 
Star  Communications  Inc.  voted  (19,709 
shares  to  1)  on  September  24  in  favor  of 
selling  38%  of  the  holding  company’s 
stock  to  Houston  businessman  Joe  L. 
Allbritton. 

The  corporation  operates  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.C.)  Star-News;  Washington  Star 
Syndicate;  and  radio  and  tv  stations  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  Charleston,  S.C.,  and 
Lynchburg,  Va. 

In  ratifying  the  $25  million  deal  which 
had  been  delayed  two  weeks  because  of 
questions  Allbritton  had  about  the  pending 
contract  with  the  printers  (see  related 
story  on  page  24),  the  Texas  banker  was 
installed  as  chairman  of  the  board  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Star-News. 

Allbritton  will  buy  10%  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion’s  stock  immediately  and  up  to  28% 
more  w'hen  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  approves  the  transfer  of  the 
broadcast  stations. 

The  actual  transaction  takes  the  form 
of  $10  million  in  cash — half  for  the  first 
10%  of  the  stock  and  the  remainder  for  a 
substantial  loan  to  the  corporation  that 
will  serve  as  an  advance  on  the  subsequent 
payment  for  an  additional  purchase  of  up 
to  28%  of  presently  unissued  stock. 

Following  the  two-hour  closed-door  meet- 

Pickets  protest 
news  coverage  of 
school  squabble 

By  Darrell  I.ieo 

The  w'eather  was  wet  in  Boston  on  Sep¬ 
tember  21,  but  the  downpour  wasn’t 
enough  to  keep  protestors  from  marching 
in  front  of  the  offices  of  the  Boston  Globe. 

The  demonstrators — more  than  1,000  ac¬ 
cording  to  Associated  Press,  although 
police  estimated  300  or  more — were  angry 
over  a  mandate  from  a  Federal  court  or¬ 
dering  desegregation  of  schools  through 
busing.  They  vented  their  anger  in  front 
of  the  newspaper’s  offices  on  Morrissey 
Boulevard,  supposedly  to  protest  the  news¬ 
paper’s  stance  on  busing. 

But,  according  to  Jack  Driscoll,  assist¬ 
ant  executive  editor,  the  march  was  more 
in  response  to  rumors  that  the  Boston 
press  had  not  and  did  not  give  a  fair 
shake  to  the  events  of  the  preceding 
week:  the  opening  of  school. 

Driscoll  said  the  white  demonstrators 
started  gathering  in  front  of  the  Globe’s 
offices  at  7:30  p.m.  to  air  their  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  Boston’s  newspapers,  television 
and  radio  reporters  and  editors. 

“It’s  a  complex  situation,”  Driscoll 
said.  “Nobody  knows  exactly  what  they 


ing  of  the  stockholders —  virtually  all  of 
them  members  of  the  Noyes,  Kauffmann 
and  Adams  families  that  have  controlled 
the  paper  for  more  than  100  years — it 
was  announced  that  John  H.  Kauffmann 
and  Newbold  Noyes  will  remain  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  parent  corporation  and  of  the 
newspaper  and  editor  of  the  paper  respec¬ 
tively. 

Also  announced  by  the  company  were 
the  election  of  directors  to  the  board  of 
the  parent  company  and  the  newspaper. 

As  of  now,  Allbritton  and  his  designated 
associates  hold  three  of  nine  seats  on  the 
newspaper’s  board  of  directors  and  two 
of  12  places  on  the  parent  board. 

Serving  with  Allbritton  on  the  parent 
company  is  Washington  investment  bank¬ 
er  John  Clifford  Folger,  a  friend  and  con¬ 
sultant  of  the  Texan,  and  Berl  I.  Bern- 
hard,  a  local  lawyer. 

Allbritton,  Bernhard  and  Folger  were 
elected  at  one  of  several  meetings  at  the 
Star-News  to  the  newspaper’s  board.  The 
other  six  directors  elected  were  president 
John  H.  Kauffmann,  editor  Newbold 
Noyes,  business  manager  Willmott  Lewis, 
Jr.,  Godfrey  W.  Kauffmann,  Rudolph 
Kauffmann  II  and  Robert  G.  Cleveland — 
all  members  of  the  three  controlling  Star 
families  and  all  previously  associated  with 

were  protesting.  But  I  think  it  was  in 
response  to  a  lot  of  rumors  that  had  been 
floating  around  about  how  we  were  han¬ 
dling  the  opening  of  school.” 

Mentioning  that  the  demonstration  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  part  of  a  daily  series  held 
mostly  in  front  of  city  schools,  Driscoll 
said  the  people  gathered  around  the  load¬ 
ing  platform,  outside  gates  which  protected 
the  docks. 

According  to  an  Associated  Press  re¬ 
port,  the  demonstrators  had  intended  to 
block  the  Globe  from  coming  out  with  its 
Sunday  edition  that  leaves  the  plant  at 
10  p.m. 

However,  police  were  notified  ahead,  of 
time,  Driscoll  said,  and  were  on  hand  to 
help  quell  disturbances.  There  were  dis¬ 
turbances  though.  Groups  tried  to  block 
trucks  from  leaving.  Daniel  Q.  Haney  of 
AP  wrote  that  police  “pushed  picketers 
away  from  the  gate.  Two  trucks  left  the 
building  successfully.  But  when  a  third 
truck  left  the  plant,  the  crowd  swarmed 
around  it,  and  two  officers  trying  to  hold 
the  people  back  were  struck.” 

The  policemen,  William  Harvey,  36,  and 
Edward  Contilli,  26,  were  treated  for  leg 
injuries  and  bruises,  respectively.  But 
Globe  driver,  Owen  J.  Boyd,  46,  was  ar¬ 
rested  and  charged  with  assault  and  bat¬ 
tery  with  a  dangerous  weapon.  The 
weapon,  it  turns  out,  was  his  truck. 

Despite  flare-ups,  the  picketers  left  at 
about  11  p.m.  with  police  hauling  away  a 
few  of  the  more  belligerent  protestors. 

According  to  Haney  by  the  time  other 
(Continued  on  page  67) 


the  company. 

A  spokesman  for  Allbritton  said  the 
Texan  would  have  no  difficulty  exercising 
full  control  over  the  newspaper  as  of 
Friday,  despite  the  fact  that  he  remains 
outnumbered  on  the  Star-News  board. 

“He  has  said  all  along  he  will  have 
effective  control  of  the  newspaper,”  said 
the  spokesman.  “He  will  have  no  problem 
with  the  board.” 

Allbritton  was  in  Washington  and  at¬ 
tended  some  of  the  meetings.  A  spokesman 
said  he  plans  to  travel  in  Eui-ope  next 
week  meeting  previously  scheduled  com¬ 
mitments.  After  that,  Allbritton  “will  put 
in  a  great  deal  of  time  here,”  with  offices 
presumably  in  the  Star-News  building. 

A  law  graduate  of  Baylor  University 
and  a  millionaire  at  33,  Allbritton  is 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Houston 
Citizens  Bank  and  Trust  Co.  and  is  cred¬ 
ited  by  fellow  Texas  businessmen  with 
near  genius  for  making  profits. 

His  travel  movements  are  known  to  only 
a  few  close  associates  and  messages  for 
him  are  routed  through  them — precautions 
taken  for  fear  of  a  possible  kidnap  at¬ 
tempt  against  family  members,  according 
to  Allbritton’s  secretary.  He  is  married 
to  the  former  Barbara  Balfanz  of  Hous¬ 
ton.  They  have  a  son,  Robert. 

National  News 
Council  upholds 
one  complaint 

By  Jane  Levere 

Meeting  in  New  York  City  September 
25,  the  National  News  Council  upheld  a 
complaint  against  the  Knight  News  Serv¬ 
ice  and  dismissed  complaints  against  the 
New  York  Times  News  Service  and  the 
Associated  Press. 

At  issue  in  the  Knight  case  was  a 
feature  article  written  by  Richard  Pothier 
for  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  a  Knight 
newspaper.  The  article,  distributed  by  the 
Knight  News  Service,  was  also  published 
in  an  edited  version  in  the  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Times,  where  it  came  to  the  attention  of 
Dr.  Abraham  Bergman,  president  of  the 
National  Foundation  for  Sudden  Infant 
Death.  Bergman  found  what  he  considered 
factual  misstatements  in  the  article  and 
lodged  charges  against  Knight. 

In  its  decision  upholding  the  complaint, 
the  Council  ruled  that  the  article  was 
factually  misleading  in  its  discussion  of 
current  research  on  sudden  infant  death. 

The  New  York  Times  case  concerned  a 
February,  1974  syndicated  news  article  on 
U.S.  aid  to  South  Vietnam.  The  article 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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Price  Paper  raises  price  to  $259.65 


for  not  giving  the  article  a  “news  analy¬ 
sis”  label,  appropriate  “and  in  keeping 


Announcement  by  Price  Paper  Co.,  of 
a  newsprint  increase  from  $234.65  to 
$259.65  per  ton,  effective  January  1,  1975 
set  off  predictions  this  week  that  another 
round  of  hikes  throughout  the  newsprint 
manufacturing  industry  will  hit  before 
the  end  of  1974. 

Price  supplies  newsprint  to  newspapers 
in  the  Eastern  and  Midwestern  United 
States.  The  announcement  of  the  $25-per- 
ton  increase  will  affect  users  of  30-pound 
newsprint  in  all  areas  to  which  Price 
distributes.  The  company  does  not  sell 
paper  West  of  the  Mississippi  River  be¬ 
cause  of  high  freight  rates,  according  to 
a  spokesman. 

As  of  September  25,  no  other  producers 
have  followed  Price’s  price  move.  A 
Domtar  spokesman  noted  the  increase 
doesn’t  cover  the  recent  increases  in  costs 
newsprint  producers  have  been  experienc¬ 
ing. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  Price  company’s 
annual  output  of  1,200,000  tons  of  paper 
is  sold  in  the  United  States. 

Price  blamed  rising  costs  of  fuel,  wood 
pulp,  and  chemicals  for  the  increase,  its 
fourth  in  a  year. 

Newspaper  circulation  managers  meet¬ 
ing  in  Oshkosh,  Wise,  tuned  in  on  the 
announcement  by  revealing  another  seri¬ 
ous  condition  in  the  newspaper  industry 
— continued  shortages  of  newsprint. 

Cutbacks  ordered 

During  a  session  of  the  Central  States 
Circulation  Managers  Association  at  Osh¬ 
kosh  attendees  were  asked  if  their  pub¬ 
lishers  had  been  notified  of  upcoming  re¬ 
ductions  in  newsprint  supplies.  About  a 
dozen  raised  their  hands. 

Most  of  these  commented  that  publish¬ 
ers  had  been  told  they  would  face  a  15 
percent  cut  in  supplies  in  their  next  ship¬ 
ments.  Others  said  they  were  under  the 
impression  shipments  would  be  reduced 
starting  at  once  and  will  continue  next 
year. 

The  Abitibi  company  was  most  prom¬ 
inently  mentioned  as  one  of  those  manu¬ 
facturing  firms  instituting  curtailment  of 
shipments. 

It  also  was  learned  at  the  Oshkosh 
meeting  that  newsprint  manufacturers, 
meeting  with  management  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wise.)  Journal  and  Sentinel  on 
the  newsprint  situation  as  it  stands  at 
present  had  left  the  distinct  impression 
that  any  dissatisfaction  could  lead  to 
increased  shipments  of  newsprint  to 
foreign  countries  which  are  paying  higher 
prices  for  paper  than  U.S.  publishers. 

Earlier  in  the  Central  States  sessions 
speakers  and  panelists  indicated  that 
press  rooms  are  keeping  a  tight  rein  on 
existing  newsprint  supplies  as  they  did  in 
the  Fall  of  1973  when  short  supplies  pro¬ 
pelled  serious  emergencies. 

Economy  measures 

Amounts  of  paper  used  in  daily  print¬ 
ing  are  being  minimized,  it  was  said.  Sup¬ 
pliers  have  been  saying  to  some  customers 
there  will  be  no  further  crunch,  according 
to  others  in  the  circulation  managers’ 


assemblage,  but  the  approximately  12 
circulators  who  later  indicated  there  w’ould 
be  cutbacks  raised  a  lot  of  eyebrows. 

Dailies  have  continued  to  reduce  un¬ 
profitable  drop  points  and  one  circulator 
said  he  had  eliminated  190  stops  that 
truck  drivers  had  been  making. 

Still  more  careful  handling  of  the  re¬ 
turn  situation  was  advised,  as  well  as 
cutting  back  of  free  distribution  to  schools 
for  Newspaper  -  In  -  The  -  Classroom  pro¬ 
grams  and  extra  papers  carried  by  district 
managers  for  service  complaints. 

Another  circulator  reported  his  paper 
had  circulated  word  that  it  will  reduce 
newsprint  use  by  10  tons  in  1975. 

With  30-pound  paper  generally  in  use, 
circulators  were  complaining  about  late¬ 
ness  of  editions  because  of  web  breaks 
and  other  difficulties  in  the  pressroom, 
which  also  piles  up  waste. 

Another  problem  that  newspapers  are 
facing  with  the  lighter  weight  newsprint 
is  inferior  reproduction.  The  current  issue 
of  Newsprint  Facts,  published  by  Hill  and 
Knowdton  for  its  13  Canadian  newsprint 
clients,  traces  the  fuzzier  type  seen  in 
many  papers  to  the  ink  makers. 

In  order  to  maintain  a  stable  price,  the 
ink  suppliers  have  been  forced  to  use  a 
less  desirable  oil  that  is  less  translucent 
and  produces  a  black  ink  that  imparts  a 
muddy  color  in  reproduction. 

At  the  recent  New  England  Newspaper 
Mechanical  Conference,  Fred  Dankert  Jr., 
of  Flint  Ink  corporation  stated  that  news¬ 
papers  using  shallow  relief  plates  would 
probably  witness  the  increase  of  strong 
inks.  Dankert  defined  strong  inks  as  being 
those  inks  with  increased  amounts  of 
carbon  black.  For  the  present,  Dankert 
said,  carbon  black  was  not  as  expensive 
as  the  oil  used  in  the  production  of  black 
ink. 


Council  decisions 

{Continued  from  page  9) 


was  by  Times  reporter  David  Shipler,  who 
had  done  extensive  research  for  the  piece 
but  had  been  denied  an  interview  with 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  South  Vietnam 
Graham  Martin. 

Martin  sent  a  cablegram  to  the  State 
Department  after  the  article  appeared  to 
complain  it  “contained  numerous  inaccur¬ 
acies  and  half  truths.” 

Although  Martin  did  not  appeal  directly 
to  the  National  News  Council,  the  Council 
decided  the  case  was  significant  enough  to 
merit  an  investigation.  It  therefore  in¬ 
terviewed  the  ambassador  when  he  was  in 
Washington  this  summer  and  allowed 
Shipler  to  provide  his  rebuttal  of  the 
charges  as  well. 

In  a  majority  ruling  this  week,  the 
Council  called  Martin’s  charges  “unwar¬ 
ranted.”  It  upheld  the  content  of  Shipler’s 
article — “(he  had)  found  it  necessary  to 
draw  his  own  conclusions  from  the  facts 
available  to  him.” — on  the  grounds  that 
Martin  had  refused  to  cooperate  with 
him.  However,  it  also  criticized  the  Times 


the  New  York  Times  and  many  other 
newspapers.” 

A  dissenting  opinion  in  this  case  was 
voiced  by  Council  member  William  Rush¬ 
er,  publisher  of  the  National  Review,  who 
noted  “an  article  is  not  really  accurate  if 
it  is  .  .  .  ‘accurate  as  far  as  it  goes,’  but 
creates  a  given  impression  and  omits 
facts  that  would  give  a  quite  different 
impression.  The  Times  article  does  this 
repeatedly  ...”  He  claimed  “the  whole 
tone  of  the  article  is  at  variance  with  the 
minimal  requirements  of  objective  report¬ 
age,”  and  said  “we  must  remember  that 
this  controversy  is  merely  an  episode  .  .  . 
in  the  running  battle  between  the  Saigon 
press  corps  and  our  diplomatic  establish¬ 
ment  there.” 

Four  complaints  against  the  Associated 
Press  were  also  dismissed  at  the  meeting. 
The  Council  dismissed  a  charge  of  in¬ 
accurate  reporting  raised  by  Dr.  Hettie 
Fisher,  who  objected  to  an  AP  story  on  a 
Harris  poll  ■which  lumped  “fair”  and 
“poor”  public  opinion  of  former  President 
Nixon  into  one  category.  The  Harris  or¬ 
ganization  itself  was  found  at  fault  for 
the  “misleading  manner  in  which  the 
material  was  presented.” 

The  second  AP  case  had  been  raised 
over  an  AP  article  on  a  speech  by  Justice 
William  O.  Douglas  at  the  University  of 
Mississippi.  G.  R.  Brainard  claimed  the 
article  distorted  Douglas’  words  when  it 
stated  he  had  said,  “The  energy  crisis 
was  created  by  the  oil  industry  for  its 
own  profit.”  Since  no  transcription  of  the 
speech  was  ever  made,  the  Council  dis¬ 
missed  the  complaint  because  evidence 
was  insufficient. 

The  third  case  concerned  an  AP  piece 
on  wages  of  federal  employees.  William 
Zevenbergen  argued  that  the  article, 
which  appeared  on  the  opinion  page  of 
the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intelligeneer, 
gave  only  one  side  of  the  federal  wage 
situation,  but  the  Council  ruled  that  “no 
factual  omissions  had  been  made  to  create 
a  misleading  impression.” 

The  fourth  case  was  brought  up  by 
Thomas  Noreuil,  who  claimed  an  AP 
story  on  the  mysterious  death  of  an 
English  spy  contained  charges  that 
maligned  the  Arab  political  community. 
The  Council  found  no  evidence  of  “news 
manipulation”  here. 

Also  dismissed  at  the  meeting  were 
complaints  against  the  Mutual  Broadcast¬ 
ing  System,  which  had  been  accused  of 
misrepresenting  a  promotional  story  as 
news,  and  against  CBS  News,  charged 
with  incomplete  reporting  in  its  coverage 
of  the  Donald  Santorelli  resigpiation. 

• 

Awards  produce  sales 

In  a  report,  “The  Oscars  of  the  Retail¬ 
ing  Profession”  by  the  Brand  Names 
Foundation,  it  says  that  the  average  re¬ 
tailer  who  wins  one  of  their  Retailer-of- 
the-Year  Awards  can  expect  an  estimated 
50%  increase  in  sales  the  year  following 
his  award.  The  competition,  launched  in 
1947,  honors  merchants  for  comprehen¬ 
sive  brand  merchandising  policies  in  their 
advertising,  display,  promotion,  and  other 
areas. 
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Press-bar  book 
published  by  judges 
for  Calif,  newsmen 

“The  Courts  and  the  News  Media,”  a 
118-page  (8  x  10)  book,  are  being  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  850  judges  who  belong  to 
the  Conference  of  California  Judges  and 
to  every  daily  and  weekly  newspaper  and 
every  broadcast  station  in  California. 

“This  book  is  intended  to  give  reporters 
who  cover  court  proceedings  a  basic 
knowledge  of  the  organization  of  Califor¬ 
nia’s  courts  and  of  the  procedures  they 
follow,”  Robert  S.  Thompson,  president, 
Conference  of  California  Judges  said. 

The  book  contains  material  about  court 
organization  and  jurisdiction  pretrial 
civil  procedure,  pretrial  criminal  pro¬ 
cedure,  civil  and  criminal  procedure,  legal 
bibliography,  the  history  of  the  free  press- 
fair  trial  movement  in  the  United  States, 
and  an  article  on  the  current  newsmen’s 
shield  law  controversy. 

The  idea  for  the  book  was  conceived  at 
the  May,  1973  “The  Law,  the  Courts  and 
the  News  Media”  seminar,  co-sponsored 
by  CNPA,  the  California  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  Committee,  the  Conference  of 
California  Judges  and  the  UC  Berkeley 
School  of  Journalism. 

J.  Hart  Clinton,  an  attorney  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  San  Mateo  Times,  Ray 
Spangler,  retired  publisher  of  the  Red¬ 
wood  City  Tribune,  Dick  Fogel,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Oakland  Tribune, 
Michael  Otten,  a  legal  reporter  for  the 
Sacramento  Union,  M.  Russ  Jourdane, 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  Journal, 
and  Robert  E.  Work,  co-publisher  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Daily  Journal,  all  contributed 
towards  publication  of  the  book. 

The  book  was  printed  by  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Daily  Journal,  which  also  distrib¬ 
uted  it  to  its  subscribers  with  the  August 
14  edition  of  the  newspaper. 

Single  additional  copies  of  the  book  are 
available  at  no  charge  from  Project  Bench¬ 
mark,  2150  Shattuck  Avenue,  Room  817, 
Berkeley,  California  94704. 

• 

Datsun’s  newspaper 
ads  challenged 

First  major  Court  charge  for  mislead¬ 
ing  newspaper  advertising  has  been  filed 
in  British  Columbia. 

Nissan  Automobile  Co.  charged  under 
the  Combines  Investigation  Act  with  mis¬ 
leading  newspaper  advertising. 

The  summons  returnable  October  15,  al¬ 
leges  that  cars,  advertised  in  the  Van¬ 
couver  Sun  from  June  1,  1973  to  August 
31,  1973,  included  a  statement  purported 
to  be  one  of  fact  but  which  was  untrue, 
deceptive  or  misleading. 

The  ad  read:  “The  American  govern¬ 
ment’s  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
has  published  a  study  on  automobile  gas 
consumption.  It  rates  every  1973  car  sold 
in  the  U.S. 

“They  found  that  a  Datsun  1200  goes 
further  on  a  gallon  of  gas  than  any  of 
the  others.” 


Nine  new  appointments 
to  Nieman  Fellows 

Nine  additional  men  and  women  have 
been  appointed  to  the  37th  class  of  Nie¬ 
man  Fellows  in  Journalism  to  study  at 
Harvard  University  in  1974-75.  Together 
with  the  13  Niemans  whose  appointment 
was  announced  last  June,  these  Fellows 
will  constitute  the  largest  class  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Nieman  program. 

Of  the  new  appointees,  two  are  Ameri¬ 
can  Nieman  Fellows  and  seven  are  Asso¬ 
ciate  Nieman  Fellows  from  abroad.  Five 
will  hold  specially  fund.ed  appointments: 
two  Robert  Waldo  Ruhl  Fellowships;  one 
German  Marshall  Fund  Fellowship;  one 
Price  Waterhouse  Fellowship;  and  one  Na¬ 
tional  Science  Foundation  Fellowship.  Two 
of  the  new  appointees  are  women,  seven 
are  men — thereby  constituting  a  full  Nie¬ 
man  1974-75  class  of  six  women  and  16 
men. 

The  new  American  Fellows  are: 

Gloria  B.  Lubkin,  40,  senior  editor. 
Physics  Today. 

Michael  A.  Ruby,  31,  general  editor  of 
business  and  finance  section,  Newsweek. 

The  new  Associate  Nieman  Fellows 
from  abroad  are: 

Andrew  P.  Drysdale,  38,  assistant  to  the 
editor,  the  Star,  Johannesburg,  South 
Africa. 

John  J.  Grimond,  27,  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Economist,  London,  England. 

Ranjan  K.  Gupta,  32,  special  corre¬ 
spondent,  the  Indian  Express,  New  Delhi. 

Yong-tae  Kim,  38,  political  editor  of  the 
Chosun  Ilbo,  Seoul,  Korea. 

Teru  Nakamura,  36,  reporter  in  the 
cultural  department,  Kyodo  News  Service, 
Tokyo,  Japan. 

Olusegun  Osoba,  33,  deputy  editor. 
Daily  Times  of  Lagos,  Nigeria. 

Gunther  E.  Vogel,  30,  editor  and  direc¬ 
tor,  Zweites  Deutches  Femsehen,  Mainz, 
Germany. 

• 

AP,  UPI  audio  services 
deny  they’re  networks 

The  Associated  Press  and  United  Press 
International  contended  in  separate  peti¬ 
tions  filed  last  week  with  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  that  their 
audio  services  not  be  declared  networks. 

Mutual  Broadcasting  System  made  a  re¬ 
quest  to  the  FCC  that  the  two  wire  serv¬ 
ices  be  declared  networks  as  defined  and 
regulated  by  the  commission’s  network  af- 
filation  rules. 

Both  AP  and  UPI  said  in  their  petitions 
that  their  audio  news  services  are  different 
from  other  broadcast  networks  in  that 
they  contain  no  commercial  spots,  make 
no  claim  on  stations  for  air  time,  require 
no  clearance,  can  be  broadcast  on  a  delay 
basis  and  can  be  edited  or  used  as  inser¬ 
tions  in  a  station’s  regular  news  program. 

AP  also  suggested  that  Mutual  was  ask¬ 
ing  the  FCC  to  apply  network  rules  in  a 
way  which  would  protect  Mutual  from 
competition. 
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Truth  Publishing  buys 
Washington  Post  station 

The  Washington  Post  Co.  said  that  it 
has  reached  an  agreement  to  sell  its  Cin¬ 
cinnati  radio  station,  WCKY  to  Truth 
Publishing  Co.  of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  for  $3.6 
million. 

A  Post  official  said  the  Post-Newsweek 
Stations  subsidiary  wants  to  concentrate 
primarily  on  its  television  properties. 

The  Post  company  also  owns  WTOP-tv 
and  radio  in  Washington,  WTIC-tv  in 
Hartford,  WPLG-tv  in  Miami  and  WJXT- 
tv  in  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

The  company  said  that  the  $3.6  million 
will  be  paid  in  installments  over  a  six- 
year  period.  The  sale  is  subject  to  ap¬ 
proval  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  as  well  as  boards  of  directors 
of  both  the  Post  Co.  and  Truth  Publish¬ 
ing.  The  sale  can  be  terminated  “by  either 
party  if  Truth  Publishing’s  application  to 
the  FCC  for  approval  of  its  proposed  sale 
of  station  WSJV-tv  in  South  Bend-Elk- 
hart,  Ind.,  should  encounter  procedural 
delays.” 

A  Post  spokesman  said  the  company’s 
desire  to  concentrate  on  television  sta¬ 
tions  does  not  mean  the  Post  plans  to 
dispose  of  WTOP-am,  the  remaining  radio 
property. 

• 

Price  increases 

The  Toronto  Star  announced  that  the 
suggested  single-copy  price  of  the  daily 
newspaper  will  rise  to  15  cents  from  10, 
beginning  September  30. 

Jim  Robinson,  circulation  director,  in 
making  the  announcement,  said  the  rate 
for  six-day  home  delivery  will  remain  at 
85  cents  a  w'eek. 

Robinson  said  the  price  increase  for  the 
Monday-to-Friday  editions — the  first  since 
December,  1957 — is  necessary  because  of 
increasing  newsprint,  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  costs. 

The  price  of  the  Saturday  edition  will 
remain  35  cents  a  copy. 

• 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  said  it  is 
raising  the  price  of  its  Sunday  newspaper 
to  50  cents  from  40  cents,  effective  next 
Sunday.  The  price  of  the  daily  edition  re¬ 
mains  15  cents. 

• 

Dallas  Morning  News 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  will  raise 
their  prices,  effective  October  1,  from  10 
to  15^  for  single  copies  and  from  25  to  35< 
for  the  Sunday  edition.  Regular  subscrip¬ 
tion  rates  go  to  $3.50  a  month  from  $3. 

• 

State-wide  poll 

Newsday,  the  Long  Island  newspaper, 
and  the  upstate  New  York  Gannett  News¬ 
papers  have  commissioned  Decision  Re¬ 
search  Corp.  of  Wellesley,  Mass,  to  con¬ 
duct  statewide  opinion  survey  of  voters 
prior  to  the  gubernatorial  election  on 
November  5.  The  first  results  were  re¬ 
leased  September  21. 
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Accord  ends 
suit  accusing 
union  of  bias 

A  settlement  of  two  suits  against  the 
newspaper  deliverers’  union  that  will  in¬ 
crease  minority  emplojTnent  to  25  per  cent 
of  its  members  within  the  next  five  years 
was  approved  by  Judge  Lawrence  W. 
Pierce,  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York. 

He  approved  the  settlement  in  a  twenty- 
six-page  opinion  in  Patterson  v.  News¬ 
paper  and  Mail  Deliverers’  Union,  73- 
3058,  a  private  class  action,  and  also  in  a 
suit  brought  by  the  federal  Equal  Employ¬ 
ment  Opportunity  Commission. 

Defendants  in  the  suit  were  the  union, 
the  New  York  Times,  Daily  News,  New 
York  Post  and  some  fifty  other  publishers 
and  news  distributors  in  New  York  City, 
Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties,  five  counties 
in  Northern  New  Jersey  and  Fairchild 
County  in  Connecticut. 

Both  suits  charged  the  union,  with  the 
acquiescence  of  the  publishers  and  distrib¬ 
utors,  discriminated  against  minorities. 
The  parties  agreed  to  a  settlement  early 
this  year  but  it  was  rejected  by  the  union’s 
membership.  After  a  four-week  trial,  an¬ 
other  settlement  was  agreed  to  and  rati¬ 
fied  by  the  union’s  membership. 

The  union,  which  was  founded  in  1901, 
has  limited  membership  to  the  first-bom 
son  of  a  member,  according  to  Judge 
Pierce,  which  was  a  “nepotistic  policy” 
that  resulted  in  discrimination.”  The 
union  has  about  3,300  active  members,  of 
whom  99  per  cent  are  white. 

Of  the  persons  actively  working  in  the 
industry,  he  stated,  only  70  w’ere  not 
white.  Twenty-four  are  at  the  News, 
whose  work  force  is  900;  seventeen  at  the 
Times,  where  400  are  employed;  one  at 
the  Post,  which  has  318  workers;  and 
twenty-eight  are  scattered  among  other 
publishers  and  distributors. 

“The  fact  that  the  union’s  intent  was  not 
to  discriminate  against  minorities,”  Judge 
Pierce  said,  “but  to  prefer  union  members 
and  their  sons  does  not  change  the  basic 
conclusion. 

“The  effect  of  such  policies  deliberate  or 
not,  was  to  foreclose  minorities  from  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  industry.  It  is  the  dis¬ 
criminatory  effect  of  practices  and  policies, 
not  the  underlying  intent,  which  is  rele¬ 
vant.” 

The  settlement  agreement  sets  forth  a 
specific  plan  to  increase  minority  employ¬ 
ment  to  25  per  cent  within  five  years  and 
provides  for  an  administrator  to  supervise 
it. 

In  approving  the  settlement,  Judge 
Pierce  made  the  following  findings: 

•  The  agreement  was  “justified  by  the 
facts”  of  the  case. 

•  The  25  per  cent  minority  goal  was 
supported  by  “reliable  statistics.” 

•  The  affirmative  relief  provided  minori¬ 
ties  with  an  “adequate,  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  route  to  their  rightful  place  in  this 
industry.” 


ON  TOUR — Eleven  Japanese  newspapermen  paid  a  visit  to  New  York  City's  Mayor  Abraham 
D.  Beame  on  September  19.  The  visit  was  one  of  the  events  of  a  three-week  tour  for  the 
newsmen  co-sponsored  by  the  American  committee  of  the  International  Press  Institute  and  the 
Japan  Editors  and  Publishers  Association.  Left  to  right  are:  Takeshi  Kifuku,  Nihon  Kniial 
Shmbun;  Nagamasu  Mitsui,  Yamanashi  Nichi-Nichi  Shimbun;  Kazuo  Yasuhara,  Sanke!  Shimbun; 
Kiyoshi  Hirano,  Yomiuri  Shimbun;  Hitoshi  Kokubo,  Mainichi  Shimbun;  Katsumi  Akai,  Sanyo  Shim¬ 
bun;  Toshio  Suzuki,  Asahi  Shimbun;  Mayor  Beame;  Motoyuki  Koda,  Hokkaido  Shimbun;  Alfred 
Eisenpreis,  N.Y.C.  official;  and  Teruichi  Kinoshita,  Kyoto  Shimbun.  After  tours  in  Philadelphia, 
Washington,  Williamsburg,  Detroit,  and  San  Francisco,  the  newsmen  return  to  Japan  on 

October  4. 


•  The  agreement  was  “enforceable,  le¬ 
gal  and  in  the  public  interest.” 

The  plaintiffs  were  represented  by  the 
NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Educational 
Fund,  Willkie  Farr  &  Gallagher  and  Mi¬ 
chael  Devorkin,  an  assistant  U.S.  Attor¬ 
ney  in  the  Southern  District. 

• 

London  Times 
sues  to  gain 
data  on  crash 

The  London  (Eng.)  Sunday  Times  filed 
suit  (September  12)  in  Los  Angeles  fed¬ 
eral  court  to  gain  admissions  to  pretrial 
depositions  in  the  multi-million  dollar  civil 
suit  against  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp.  by 
families  of  343  persons  killed  in  Paris  air 
crash  last  March. 

The  suit  alleges  that  on  July  17,  an  in¬ 
vestigative  reporter  for  the  Sunday  Times, 
Elaine  Potter,  attempted  to  attend  the 
taking  of  a  deposition  in  the  case  in  the 
lawyer’s  office  and  was  barred. 

Several  U.S.  district  courts  have  ruled 
that  such  pretrial  proceedings  are  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  public  record  and  therefore  open  to 
the  press. 

However,  U.S.  Dist.  Judge  Pierson  M. 
Hall,  while  denying  a  motion  from  McDon¬ 
nell  Douglas  to  keep  the  pretrial  testimony 
secret,  earlier  refused  to  rule  on  whether 
reporters  could  be  present  at  the  taking 
of  depositions. 

By  filing  his  suit,  Mark  Hurwitz,  the 


Times’  attorney,  said,  the  question  of 
whether  such  proceedings  should  be  open 
is  now  clearly  before  the  courts. 

Attorneys  for  some  of  the  families  of 
those  kill^  in  the  crash  have  previously 
stated  that  the  depositions  should  be  made 
public  because  it  is  unlikely  that  the  case 
will  ever  go  to  trial,  but  instead  will  be 
settled  out  of  court. 

If  there  is  an  out-of-court  settlement  and 
no  trial,  depositions  with  potentially  dam¬ 
aging  information  about  the  cause  of  the 
crash  might  never  be  revealed  to  the  pub¬ 
lic. 

The  preliminary  cause  of  the  crash  of 
the  Turkish  Airlines  jet  on  March  3,  1974, 
was  laid  to  a  faulty  cargo  door  that  al¬ 
legedly  opened  while  the  DC-10  aircraft 
was  in  flight. 

The  suit  alleges  that  a  similar  malfunc¬ 
tion  in  a  DC-10  aircraft  over  Canada  oc¬ 
curred  20  months  previous  to  the  March 
crash. 


Editor  is  killed 
in  the  line  of  duty 

Ralph  Usilton,  37,  editor  of  the  Kent 
County  (Md.)  News  was  hit  by  a  garbage 
truck  and  killed  along  Maryland  route  20 
on  September  23  in  the  afternoon.  Usilton 
was  covering  another  accident  on  the 
highway.  He  had  just  finished  taking  pho¬ 
tographs  of  two  cars  involved  in  a  col¬ 
lision  when  he  turned  to  walk  back  to  his 
car.  He  was  struck  by  the  truck  moments 
later. 
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Newspaper  research  fosters 
‘service  station’  concept 


Research  signposts  point  to  the  “service 
station  newspaper”  in  which  the  immedi¬ 
acy  of  news  becomes  a  secondary  function. 

Joe  Belden,  Dallas  marketing  consultant 
who  has  worked  mostly  for  details  in  the 
over-50,000  circulation  class,  elaborated  on 
this  concept  at  a  session  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  conven¬ 
tion  in  Colorado  Springs  (September  17). 

Because  many  newspapers  don’t  fit  their 
needs,  Belden  summarized,  more  and  more 
people  are  turning  to  other  media  that 
make  it  easier  for  them  to  find  what  they 
want  to  know. 

Belden  pointed  to  the  declining  curve  in 
the  ratio  of  daily  new'spapers  to  house¬ 
holds  and  to  the  upswing  in  popular  in¬ 
terest  in  television  news  programs.  The 
erosion  of  readership,  he  said,  has  begun 
to  create  the  greatest  concern  in  the  area 
of  local  news. 

This  trend  of  a  “dwindling  tribe”  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  read  more  in  newspapers  may 
not  be  so  defined  in  small  communities  as 
it  is  in  the  metropolitan  areas,  but  pub¬ 
lishers  of  papers  with  less  than  50,000  cir¬ 
culation  were  cautioned  by  Belden  to 
“watch  out  for  it.” 


Mentioning  highlights  from  surveys 
made  for  several  newspapers  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  Belden  pointed  to 
the  highest  interest  in  information  con¬ 
cerning  schools,  health,  race  relations,  ex¬ 
ceptional  people,  political  issues,  religion, 
historical  data  and  family  relations,  in 
that  order. 

On  the  low  side  were  news  of  club  af¬ 
fairs,  weddings,  gardening,  books,  travel, 
automobiles  and  music. 

The  scoring  might  be  somewhat  differ¬ 
ent  in  smaller  communities,  he  conceded, 
though  the  low  rating  given  nuptial  an¬ 
nouncements  prevailed  everywhere.  The 
simple  fact,  he  said,  is  that  any  one  en¬ 
gagement  or  wedding  item  is  of  interest 
to  a  small  segment  of  readers  and  now 
becomes  expendable  in  the  intei*est  of  sav¬ 
ing  newsprint. 

In  general  Belden’s  research  indicated 
the  greatest  interest  in  newspaper  con¬ 
tent  in  these  fields:  consumer  tips  and 
help  (as  in  well-run  Action  Line  col¬ 
umns),  health  aids,  clothing  and  fashions, 
and  personal  advice. 

Data  for  advertisers 


Frustration  and  anger 

To  combat  the  newspapers’  loss  of  su¬ 
premacy,  Belden  said  his  studies  empha¬ 
sized  the  need  for  some  program  to  edu¬ 
cate  people  on  how  to  use  their  newspa¬ 
pers.  This  must  be  something  other  than 
the  Newspaper-in-the-Classroom  effort,  he 
added.  A  major  problem  that  shows  up  in 
research  revolves  around  the  inability  of 
readers  to  differentiate  between  editorial 
views  and  straight  news.  Some  are  an¬ 
gered  enough  to  stop  buying  a  newspaper. 

In  big  cities,  Belden  noted,  many  people 
feel  frustrated  trying  to  get  what  they 
want  out  of  a  newspaper  that  has  90  to 
100  pages  and  even  as  many  as  400.  This 
condition  has  led  to  a  large  number  of 
“gpst”  readers  who  like  well-written  news 
capsules  on  the  front  page  and  organized 
sections  for  special  interests.  An  index  to 
complete  stories  was  recommended. 

Belden  said  some  of  his  studies  indicated 
as  many  as  30%  of  the  subscribers  turned 
to  inside  pages  for  information  before 
looking  at  the  front  page.  He  cited  some 
examples  where  top  headlines  made  no 
sense  because  a  majority  of  the  readers 
had  been  exposed  to  that  particular  news 
on  tv  12  hours  previously. 

The  “jungle”  of  movie  theater  ads  in 
large  dailies  has  been  offset,  in  the  interest 
of  reader  service,  by  classified  listings. 
Similar  arrangements  are  made  for  res¬ 
taurants  and  weekend  leisure  activities. 

News  pattern  discouraged 

In  this  respect,  Belden  stressed  service 
to  readers  should  supercede  a  pattern  of 
news  over  a  24-hour  period  that  doesn’t 
fit  their  needs.  He  discouraged  the  auto¬ 
matic  presentation  of  what  comes  off  the 
wires  and  from  syndicates  on  any  given 
day. 


In  the  area  of  marketing,  Belden  told 
the  publishers  it  is  imperative  that  they 
comply  with  the  demands  of  advertising 
agencies  and  retailers  for  demographic 
data.  Audience,  he  said,  is  of  more  con¬ 
cern  than  circulation  figures. 

Newspapers,  Belden  added,  should  be 
the  prime  source  of  market  data  for  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  this  information  should  not 
be  gathered  in  a  haphazard  manner.  Cur¬ 
rently,  he  advised,  the  retailer  is  most  in¬ 
terested  in  the  store’s  image  in  the  com¬ 
munity  and  newspapers  can  provide  this 
data. 

With  departments  organized  for  gather¬ 
ing  the  kind  of  information  that  adver¬ 
tisers  want,  they  should  avoid  turning  it 
into  blue  sky  self-promotion,  Belden  said. 

• 

Ft.  Knox  inspection 
witnessed  by  newsmen 

Approximately  100  newsmen  and  pho¬ 
tographers  accompanied  a  congressional 
delegation  headed  by  Sen.  Walter  D.  Hud¬ 
dleston  (D-Ky.)  on  an  inspection  tour  of 
Fort  Knox  (September  23)  to  check  re¬ 
ports  that  some  of  the  $6.2  billion  worth 
of  gold  held  in  13  vaults  there  were  gone 
— sold  overseas  at  higher  prices  than  it  is 
officially  worth.  It  was  the  first  time  pic¬ 
tures  had  ever  been  permitted  inside  the 
depository  since  it  was  built  in  1936,  and 
the  first  time  since  April  1943  when  Presi¬ 
dent  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  inspected  the 
vaults  that  any  outsiders  had  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  tour  the  two-story  concrete, 
granite  and  steel  building.  Rep.  Philip 
Crane  (R-Ill.),  whose  questions  about  the 
reports  prompted  the  tour,  concluded  that 
the  gold  was  still  all  there. 
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Publisher  presented 
award  for  leadership 

The  Port  of  Portland,  Ore.,  has  pre¬ 
sented  a  special  award  for  leadership  to 
Glenn  C.  Lee,  publisher  of  the  Tri-City 
Herald. 

At  a  meeting  in  Pasco,  Wash.,  Lloyd 
Anderson,  deputy  director  of  the  Port  of 
Portland,  recognized  Lee’s  work  to  develop 
the  Columbia  and  Snake  river  systems. 

The  Tri-Cities  of  Pasco,  Kennewick  and 
Richland  are  200  miles  upriver  from  Port¬ 
land. 

Presenting  Lee  with  a  digital  world 
clock,  Anderson  said,  “The  version  of  total 
development  of  the  Columbia  and  Snake 
river  system  for  all  purposes — irrigation, 
reclamation,  transportation,  recreation 
and  hydroelectric  power — came  early  to 
him. 

“He  worked  assiduously  through  indi¬ 
vidual  and  group  contact  which  he  sought 
and  cultivated,  through  political  persua¬ 
sion,  and  with  the  educational  and  in¬ 
formational  tools  to  which  he  has  access.” 

A  week  earlier,  Tri-City  Herald  associ¬ 
ate  editor  Jack  Briggs  was  awarded  the 
$750  first-place  Webster  Memorial  Prize 
for  reporting  of  local  news  or  news  of  lo¬ 
cal  or  state  government  in  open  statewide 
competition. 

The  award  was  presented  at  the  Allied 
Daily  Newspaper  Foundation  meeting  at 
Sunriver,  Ore. 

At  the  Port  of  Portland  presentation  in 
Pasco,  Anderson  spoke  of  Lee  as  “an 
achiever,  a  doer,  a  catalyst”  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  Tri-Cities  of  three  active 
port  districts,  the  orderly  and  dramatic 
transition  of  the  Hanford  atomic  works 
from  wartime  to  peacetime  programs, 
“amazing  agricultural  developments,”  and 
a  return  of  the  rivers  to  their  original 
purpose — “transportation  of  goods  by 
water  to  and  from  the  far  corners  of  the 
world.” 

In  accepting  the  award,  Lee  said  his  had 
been  a  team  effort,  accomplished  through 
the  leadership  and  membership  of  the 
Tri-City  Nuclear  Industrial  Council. 

In  addition  to  serving  as  secretary  of 
the  nuclear  council,  Lee  has  been  a  board 
member  of  the  Inland  Empire  Waterways 
Association  and  is  a  member  of  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Council  of  Bonneville  Power  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

On  November  13,  1947,  Lee  went  daily 
with  the  Tri-City  Herald.  It  now  has  a 
circulation  of  31,000  in  eight  counties  of 
southeastern  Washington  and  northwest¬ 
ern  Oregon. 

• 

Special  election  on 
Knight-Ridder  merger 

Knight  Newspapers,  Inc.  has  scheduled 
a  special  shareholders  meeting  in  Miami 
on  November  20  to  vote  on  the  proposed 
merger  with  Ridder  Publications,  Inc. 

Officers  of  Knight  and  Ridder  yesterday 
signed  a  definitive  merger  agreement.  The 
merger  is  subject  to  ratification  by  share¬ 
holders  of  the  two  companies. 

All  Knight  common  stock  shareholders 
of  record  as  of  September  27  will  receive 
proxy  material  and  will  be  entitled  to  vote. 
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Jerald  F.  terHorst  says: 

President’s  press  secretary 
should  be  ‘devil’s  advocate’ 

By  Jerald  F.  terHorst 
Detroit  News 


The  resignation  of  public  officials  as  an 
act  of  conscience  or  policy  protest  is  such 
an  uncommon  event  in  America  that  its 
occurrance  generates  headlines  and  wide¬ 
spread  public  reaction.  I  can  attest  to  that 
from  personal  experience,  a  difficult  one, 
having  served  only  four  weeks  as  Presi¬ 
dent  Ford’s  press  secretary. 

Given  the  popular  misunderstandings  of 
the  role  of  a  White  House  press  secretary, 
and  my  departure  from  the  side  of  a 
President  I  deeply  respect,  some  observa¬ 
tions  may  be  useful. 

Access  and  input 

As  Presidential  spokesman,  the  White 
House  press  secretary  functions  not  only 
as  the  conveyor  of  information  about 
presidential  decisions,  but  also  as  an  ex¬ 
plainer  and  even  a  defender  of  adminis¬ 
tration  actions. 

Since  there  is  no  escaping  that,  the 
spokesman  ideally  must  be  thoroughly 
familiar  with  a  President’s  thoughts  and 
the  staff  consultations  preceding  decisions. 
He  must  not  only  have  access  to  the 
Oval  Office,  but  he  must  likewise  be  able 
to  have  input  on  the  decision-making  proc¬ 
ess,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  alerting  the 
Chief  Executive  to  the  likely  effect  of 
public  reaction  to  this  course  or  that. 

In  the  best  sense,  a  good  press  secretary 
must  play  the  role  of  devil’s  advocate — 
questioning,  testing,  objecting,  challeng¬ 
ing  a  President’s  alternatives. 

At  the  end  of  the  process,  a  spokesman 
should  feel  in  his  heart  and  mind  that  the 
Chief’s  decision  is  the  right  one  so  that 
he  can  speak  with  a  persuasiveness  that 
stems  from  conviction.  A  controversial 
presidential  decision  will  lack  public  credi¬ 
bility  if  the  press  secretary  is  a  doubting 
Thomas  on  the  rostrum  of  the  White 
House  Press  Room. 

Other  ronstituenries 

A  press  secretary  has  a  second  consti¬ 
tuency  beyond  the  President  himself:  the 
members  of  the  press.  They  must  feel  that 
he  is  speaking  the  truth,  without  nagging 
doubts  about  his  knowledge  or  access  to  it. 
Ronald  Ziegler  unfortunately  became  in¬ 
operative  himself  on  that  notorious  day 
he  declared  all  previous  White  House 
statements  on  Watergate  to  be  inopera¬ 
tive. 

But  there  is  still  a  third  constituency  to 
whom  a  Presidential  spokesman  is  respon¬ 
sible,  one  that  outranks  his  duties  to  the 
media  and  to  a  President;  the  public.  Day 
in-and  day  out,  he  is  their  primai'y  source 
of  information  about  the  President,  his 
deeds,  activities  and  opinions  on  domestic 
and  foreign  policy  matters. 


A  first-class  press  secretary  then  must 
be  a  true  mirror  of  the  President,  neither 
distorting  the  image  by  puffery  or  ignor¬ 
ance  or  by  statements  that  blur  a  painful 
fact. 

Areas  of  elioire 

The  need  to  “tell  it  like  it  is,”  is  espe¬ 
cially  imperative  in  these  post-Nixon 
days,  but  that  does  not  mean  a  President 
and  his  spokesman  must  see  eye-to-eye 
on  every  White  House  matter.  On  matters 
of  defense  spending  versus  domestic 
spending,  for  example,  a  press  secretary 
still  could  be  credible  even  if  he  disagreed 
to  some  degree  since  these  are  areas  of 
choice  and  priority  and  not,  in  my  opinion, 
questions  of  constitutionality  or  con¬ 
science. 

With  President  Ford  dedicated  to  open¬ 
ness  and  candor,  an  occasional  healthy  dis¬ 
agreement  among  White  House  aides 
would  be  accepted,  I  believe,  as  a  healthy 
thing. 

On  the  pardoning  of  Richard  Nixon, 
President  Ford  and  I  parted  company  on 
a  matter  of  conscience.  Given  the  national 
nightmare  over  Watergate,  which  Mr. 
Ford  himself  acknowledged  the  day  he 
took  office,  I  simply  could  not  perceive 
how  forgiveness  for  Mr.  Nixon  could 
precede  his  confession  or  conviction,  or, 
at  minimum,  his  indictment.  Mercy,  like 
justice,  should  be  dispensed  evenhandedly 
by  a  Chief  Executive. 

Faith  amid  dismay 

I  gaze  upon  a  library  table  heaped  with 
thousands  of  letters  and  wires  from  fellow 
citizens  who  supported  my  decision  to 
resign  rather  than  simply  accept  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  decision.  There  is  no  way  I  can 
personally  respond  to  each  of  them  except 
to  observe  thankfully  that  their  faith  in 
the  future  of  America  shines  through  their 
dismay  over  the  Nixon  pardon. 

A  few  writers  have  questioned  whether 
loyalty  to  President  Ford  in  his  hour  of 
crisis  should  not  have  kept  me  on  the  job. 
Some  in  the  White  House  have  made  the 
same  point.  There  are  some  things,  how¬ 
ever,  more  important  than  team  loyalty; 
we  all  know  what  that  did  to  the  men 
around  Mr.  Ford’s  predecessor. 

“In  a  democratic  society  like  ours,  re¬ 
lief  must  come  through  an  aroused  popu¬ 
lar  conscience  that  sears  the  conscience  of 
the  people’s  representatives,”  observed  the 
late  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter.  And  if  I 
may  be  permitted  a  personal  postscript, 
the  conscience  of  the  citizenry  is  the  only 
true  guardian  of  a  democracy’s  future. 

Reprinted  with  permission  of  Universal 
Press  Syndicate. 
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CIA  influence  in  Chile 
condemned  by  lAPA 

The  Inter  American  Press  Association 
issued  a  statement  September  20  condemn¬ 
ing  attempts  by  governments  to  influence 
newspapers  through  financial  support. 

The  statement,  signed  by  lAPA  presi¬ 
dent  Robert  U.  Brown,  publisher  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  was  issued 
after  the  New  York  Times  disclosed  that 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  had  se¬ 
cretly  financed  Chile’s  striking  labor 
unions  and  news  media  threatened  by  Sal¬ 
vador  Allende’s  minority  government. 

In  testimony,  September  19,  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger  asserted 
that  the  intelligence  agency’s  involvement 
in  Chile  had  been  authorized  solely  to 
keep  alive  political  parties  and  news  me¬ 
dia  threatened  by  Salvador  Allende’s  mi¬ 
nority  Government. 

Ford  favors  CIA 

President  Gerald  R.  Ford,  revealed  at 
his  September  16  press  conference,  that  he 
supported  the  CIA  involvement  in  Chile 
and  said  that  it  had  heen  authorized  be¬ 
cause  “there  was  an  effort  being  made  by 
the  Allende  Government  to  destroy  oppo¬ 
sition  news  media  both  the  writing  press 
as  well  as  the  electronic  press,  and  to 
destroy  opposition  political  parties.” 

Times’  sources  declared  that  “less  than 
half  of  the  money  made  available  for 
clandestine  activities  in  Chile  was  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  direct  support  of  the  al¬ 
legedly  threatened  politicians,  newspapers 
and  radio-television  stations,  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Ford.” 

An  official  disclosed  to  Seymiour  Hersh 
New  York  Times  reporter  that  “some 
financial  support  for  newspaper  and  radio 
stations  was  needed  in  Chile,  because  it 
wouldn’t  have  been  good  to  have  strikes 
if  nobody  knows  about  it.” 

Hersh  suggested  that  most  of  the  funds 
invested  for  propaganda  purposes,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  sources,  “went  to  El  Merciirio, 
the  main  opposition  newspaper  in  Chile. 
It  was  the  only  serious  political  force 
among  the  newspapers  and  television  sta¬ 
tions  there,”  the  source  noted. 

lAPA  president  Brown  explained  in  a 
statement : 

“The  Inter  American  Press  Association 
deplores  reports  that  the  CIA  has  spent 
funds  in  Chile  to  support  the  opposition 
press  under  President  Allende.  The  lAPA 
condemns  any  attempt  by  Governments  to 
either  subvert  or  financially  support  the 
press.  In  either  case,  a  newspaper  accept¬ 
ing  such  support  loses  its  independence.” 


Medical  prize  awarded 

Donald  C.  Drake,  medical  writer  for 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  was  named 
first  price  winner  of  the  1974  Journalism 
Awards  Competition  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Anesthesiologists.  Drake  receives 
a  cash  prize  of  $500.00  for  his  report, 
“Life  and  Death  and  the  Anesthesiolo¬ 
gist,”  in  the  March  17  issue  of  Today,  the 
Inquirer’s  Sunday  magazine. 
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Nessen  succeeds  terHorst 


as  Ford’s  press 

Ron  Nessen  became  the  second  White 
House  press  secretary  to  come  from  broad¬ 
casting  when  President  Ford  personally 
appeared  in  the  White  House  press  room 
September  20  to  announce  Nessen ’s  ap¬ 
pointment  to  the  $42,000  post. 

Ford  praised  Nessen  for  his  “skill  and 
objectivity  as  a  reporter.”  He  said  Nes¬ 
sen  made  some  57  trips  with  him  on  Air 
Force  Two  when  he  was  Vice  President 
“and  I  got  to  know  him  very  well”  and 
“enjoyed  his  company.”  Nessen,  an  NBC 
correspondent,  logged  about  118,000  miles 
on  the  trips. 

First  White  House  news  secretary  from 
broadcasting  was  J.  Leonard  Reinsch, 
president  of  Cox  Broadcasting  (now  re¬ 
tired,  but  still  chairman  of  Cox  Cable). 

He  was  an  appointee  of  President  Truman 
shortly  after  Truman  entered  the  White 
House  on  the  death  of  President  Roose¬ 
velt.  However,  Reinsch  shortly  stepped 
down  in  favor  of  Charles  Ross  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch.  There  had  been  com¬ 
plaints  from  print  journalists  who  re¬ 
sented  the  broadcaster’s  appointment. 
Reinsch  suggested  he  be  made  broadcast 
adviser  while  continuing  at  Cox. 

However,  print  journalists  shouldn’t 
have  to  complain  in  Nessen’s  case.  Nes- 
sen’s  experience  also  includes  newspaper 
and  wire  service  work. 

Joined  UPI 

After  graduation  from  American  Uni¬ 
versity,  Nessen  worked  for  the  Montgom¬ 
ery  County  Sentinel,  Rockville,  Md.,  from 
1954-56.  He  joined  the  Washington  bureau 
of  United  Press  International,  where  he 
worked  for  six  years  until  1962.  Nessen 
covered  the  White  House  for  NBC  from 
1962  through  1965,  and  then  was  assigned 
to  Southeast  Asia  to  cover  the  Vietnam 
war.  He  was  wounded  by  a  grenade  frag¬ 
ment  the  second  year  there  and  returned 
to  Washington  later  in  the  year.  Ford 
noted  Nessen’s  “superb”  reputation  in  the 
electronic  medium  and  mentioned  that  he 
also  had  a  background  in  the  writing 
press. 

In  reference  to  the  resignation  of  J.  F. 
terHorst  September  8  over  Ford’s  pardon 
of  former  President  Nixon,  Nessen  said 
that  “a  press  secretary  does  not  always 
have  to  agree  with  the  actions  of  the 
President.” 

TerHorst  had  said  he  was  not  informed 
of  the  plan  to  pardon  Nixon  until  the  day 
before  it  was  publicly  announced,  and 
that  because  he  had  not  been  told  what 
was  planned,  he  gave  misleading  informa¬ 
tion  to  reporters. 

“I  have  talked  with  people  here,”  Nes¬ 
sen  said,  “and  they  understand  what  was 
the  problem  with  Jerry  terHorst  and  I 
don’t  think  it  will  happen  again.” 

Nessen  promised  that  his  first  loyalty 
would  be  to  the  public.  He  said  that  if  he 
ever  misled  the  press  it  would  be  justified 
in  “questioning  my  continuance  in  the 
job.” 


secretary 


Ron  Nessen 


He  said  he  thinks  the  spokesman’s  duty 
is  to  report  on  the  President’s  actions  and 
tell  why  the  President  made  the  decisions 
he  did.  “I  won’t  be  a  salesman.”  Nessen 
added,  “I  hope  to  be  able  to  earn  from  you 
as  much  respect  as  Jerry  terHorst  had,” 
after  he  said  facetiously  that  he  hoped 
“the  White  House  press,  corps  is  ready 
for  another  Ron.  I  am  a  Ror  but  not  a 
Ziegler. 

“I  will  never  knowingly  lie  to  the  White 
House  press  corps.  I  will  never  knowingly 
mislead  the  White  House  press  corps,”  he 
said- 

‘Get  news  out’ 

Nessen  said  his  job  would  be  to  “get  as 
much  news  out  as  possible.”  He  said  he 
had  been  assured  he  would  be  kept  in¬ 
formed  of  developments  in  the  White 
House.  Nessen  said  he  would  be  permitted 
to  attend  all  presidential  meetings  except 
for  sessions  of  the  National  Security 
Council  and  some  private  talks  between 
the  President  and  guests.  He  said  he  would 
have  direct  access  to  all  staff  members. 
Asked  if  he  viewed  himself  as  a  spokes¬ 
man  or  a  policy  advisor,  Nessen  said  that 
“the  President  has  a  number  of  senior 
advisers.  The  press  secretary  is  one  of 
them.” 

As  for  his  politics,  Nessen  said  he  is 
“apolitical”;  last  time  he  voted  was  in 
1960 — for  John  F.  Kennedy. 

Besides  terHorst,  Nessen  said  his  mod¬ 
els  for  press  secretary  would  be  Bill  D. 
Moyers  for  his  honesty  and  knowledge  and 
Pierre  Salinger  for  his  fellowship,  grace 
and  humor. 

Asked  how  he  felt  about  leaving  the 
press  corps,  Nessen  said,  “I  have  had  an 
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itch  to  be  a  participant  instead  of  always 
an  observer.”  He  said  he  was  first  ap¬ 
proached  about  the  job  a  week  before  he 
was  named  to  it  and  that  he  accepted 
September  19  in  a  talk  with  the  President. 

Nessen’s  wife  Cindy  is  the  former 
Young  Hi  Song  of  Seoul,  South  Korea. 
They  have  two  children  and  live  in  sub¬ 
urban  Bethesda  and  recently  gave  a  pool- 
side  party  that  President  Ford  attended. 

• 

Judge  overturns 
Galley  verdict; 
cites  publicity 

“If  there  ever  has  been  a  case  in  which 
a  conviction  should  be  set  aside  because 
of  prejudicial  publicity,  this  is  it,”  fed¬ 
eral  judge  J.  Robert  Elliott  ruled  in  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ga.  (September  25)  in  overturn¬ 
ing  the  court-martial  conviction  of  for¬ 
mer  Army  Lt.  William  L.  Calley  Jr.  for 
My  Lai  murders  and  ordered  him  re¬ 
leased  from  military  prison  at  Fort  Leav¬ 
enworth,  Kansas. 

The  judge  devoted  78  pages  of  his  132- 
page  decision  to  the  publicity  issue. 

In  his  ruling,  Elliott  said  there  was  “in- 
flamatory,  damaging”  pretrial  publicity 
about  Calley.  He  said  that  pretrial  news 
coverage  of  the  massacre  had  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  run  “unrestrained  and  uncon¬ 
trolled”  and  that  Calley  had  been  por¬ 
trayed  in  the  press  as  a  “murderer  and  a 
monster.” 

This,  he  said,  denied  Calley  his  right  to 
a  free  trial. 

Calley  was  sentenced  to  life  imprison¬ 
ment  March  29,  1971,  by  a  court-martial 
board  but  his  sentence  was  reduced  to  20 
years  by  a  military  appeals  board  and 
then  to  10  years  by  Army  Secretary  How¬ 
ard  W.  Callaway. 

Elliott  said  since  the  military  judge  in 
Calley’s  court-martial  had  no  power  to 
stop  witnesses  from  talking  to  the  press, 
he  (Elliott)  was  led  to  the  “inescapable 
conclusion  that  the  petitioner  was  denied 
a  fair  trial  as  required  by  our  nation’s 
constitution.” 

“Stated  otherwise,”  he  said,  “I  find  that 
the  petitioner  was  denied  a  fair  hearing  at 
his  court-martial,  not  only  because  of  the 
inherently  prejudicial  nature  of  the  pub¬ 
licity  to  which  the  triers  of  facts  were 
exposed  but  because  certain  inherent  de¬ 
fects  in  the  military  system  which  tried 
him  existed,  making  it  important  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  petitioner  from  the  prejudicial 
publication.” 

In  addition  to  citing  massive  pretrial 
publicity,  Elliott  also  overturned  the  con¬ 
viction  on  the  specific  grounds  of  denial 
of  Calley’s  rights  to  confront  unfriendly 
witnesses  and  improperly  drawn  charges. 
Elliott  ruled  also  that  the  Supreme  Court, 
in  ruling  on  the  Watergate  tapes,  had,  in 
effect,  decided  the  Calley  affair.  He  noted 
that  the  Supreme  Court  had  held  that 
Nixon  had  to  turn  over  the  Watergate 
tapes,  but  that  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  investigated  the 
My  Lai  case  had  refused  to  turn  over  its 
transcript  to  Calley’s  defense  lawyers. 
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WEEKLY  EDITOR 

Planned  town  in  Georgia 
has  competing  papers 


A  spark  of  competition  and  community 
growth  has  spawned  two  new  weekly  news¬ 
papers,  both  of  which  published  their  first 
issues  the  first  week  in  August,  in  Peach¬ 
tree  City,  Ga.,  a  “new-planned”  town  about 
25  miles  south  of  Atlanta. 

The  city,  which  is  an  upper-middle  in¬ 
come  residential  area  with  about  3,850 
population,  was  developed  less  than  a  dec¬ 
ade  ago  by  Phipps  Land  Company,  Inc.’s 
Garden  Cities  Corp.  It  is  a  city  of  prestige 
industry,  and  is  projected  for  a  twenty- 
year  growth  potential  of  85,000. 

Weekly  incest 

Peachtree  City  resident  James  C.  Booth, 
Jr.,  is  editor-publisher  of  This  Week  in 
Peachtree  City,  a  free  circulation  tabloid 
newspaper,  that  first  appeared  August  7. 
The  paper  has  a  circulation  between  5,200 
and  5,500  with  distribution  slipping  into 
skirting  Fayette  County  and  Coweta 
County.  The  weekly  is  distributed  to  30 
industries’  employees  and  to  Peachtree 
City  residents. 

Booth  has  lived  in  Peachtree  City  for 
nine  years.  He  is  former  editor  of  the 
Fayette  County  News  in  Fayetteville,  Ga., 
and  the  Jonesboro  (Ga.)  News-Daily.  Most 
recently  he  was  public  relations/advertis¬ 
ing  director  for  Phipps  Land  Co.,  Inc. 

He  explains  that  he  started  the  weekly 
with  his  own  private  investment  monies 
for  two  reasons:  “I  have  been  a  resident 
of  Peachtree  City  for  almost  as  long  as 
it  is  old.  I  watched  it  grow  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest,  and  my  former  career 
with  the  parent  development  corporation 
made  it  more  appealing,”  he  relates. 

He  said  there  appeared  to  be  a  market 
for  a  weekly,  and  it  had  been  an  ambition 
of  his  for  a  long  time.  He  planned  his 
weekly  for  several  years. 

This  Week  is  currently  (now  in  its 
sixth  issue)  running  50  percent  news  and 
50  percent  advertising.  Booth  said  he  will 
never  run  more  than  a  60  percent  adver¬ 
tising  ratio.  The  tabloid  which  is  an  open 
clean  graphic  offset  product  runs  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  20  pages  weekly  and  has  gone  as 
high  as  36  pages. 

Local  support 

In  advertising  conceptualization,  Booth’s 
weekly  is  almost  totally  supported  by  local 
Peachtree  City  merchants. 

The  paper  is  printed  at  the  Walton 
Tribune  in  Monroe,  Ga.  Booth  previously 
worked  for  the  Tribune  for  three  years. 
Currently,  Booth  has  two  full-time  and 
two  part-time  staff  members:  a  full-time 
news  editor-receptionist ;  full-time  makeup 
editor,  who  supervises  composition ;  a  part- 
time  advertising  sales  person  and  a  part- 
time  sports  editor.  He  does  the  majority 
of  news  reporting,  selling  of  ads,  deliver¬ 
ing  of  newspapers  himself. 

Booth  feels  the  community  of  Peachtree 


City  is  a  growing  concern;  in  fact  he  an¬ 
ticipates  going  to  twice  weekly;  and  per¬ 
haps  daily,  if  the  community  reaches 
projected  potential.  He  also  anticipates 
changing  to  paid  circulation  in  six  months 
to  a  year.  However,  to  start  his  w^eekly, 
he  needed  a  guaranteed  base,  which  free 
distribution  provides. 

The  community  has  about  1,000  resi¬ 
dential  single  and  multi-family  dwellings 
ranging  from  reasonable  $20,000  base  to 
$100-200,000  homes.  Prestige-type  indus¬ 
try  has  opened  in  the  city  area.  Booth 
explained  that  National  Cash  Register 
opened  its  world-wide  parts  distribution 
center  in  Peachtree  City,  and  Westing- 
house  has  a  plant  which  manufactures 
electric  golf  carts  in  the  area. 

Conveniently  enough.  Booth  says  that 
this  manufacturing  plant  has  affected 
Peachtree  City  in  that  the  city  govern¬ 
ment  has  passed  a  law  making  it  legal  for 
golf  carts  to  be  used  on  city  streets.  There 
is  also  a  30  mile  path  system  for  bicycles 
and  carts  through  the  city. 

He  notes  that  a  large  percentage  of  the 
families  residing  in  Peachtree  City  com¬ 
mute  to  Atlanta.  However  with  new  in¬ 
dustry  alive  in  the  southern  town,  more 
people  are  moving  into  the  planned  city. 

Booth  covers  events  in  Tyrone,  a  neigh¬ 
boring  city  and  events  in  Fayette  County 
as  they  pertain  directly  to  Peachtree  City. 
This  includes  coverage  of  the  high  school 
in  Fayetteville,  as  there  is  no  high  school 
yet  in  Peachtree  City. 

Most  excitement  stirred  in  recent  re¬ 
porting  has  been  coverage  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  gubernatorial  primary.  Booth  said 
his  paper  endorsed  candidate  Busbee  over 
Maddox.  This  Week  ran  advertising  for 
all  the  candidates  plus  several  ads  for 
state  representative  candidates.  Booth 
claims  these  were  basically  unsolicited: 
“we  didn’t  have  time  to  solicit.  We  pub¬ 
lished  our  first  issue  one  week  before  the 
primary.” 

Competing  weekly 

The  competing  w^eekly  which  came  out 
with  its  first  issue,  August  2,  five  days 
before  This  Week,  is  The  Peachtree  Press, 
a  weekly  published  Fridays  by  James 
Wood,  who  also  publishes  the  sister 
weekly,  the  Fayette  County  News,  in 
Fayetteville.  He  is  also  president  of  Wood- 
print,  Inc.,  which  prints  Clayton  County’s 
News-Daily  and  Atlanta  Suburban  Re¬ 
porter,  a  South  Fulton  County  weekly. 
Wood’s  weekly  has  a  paid  circulation  of 
700. 

According  to  Wood,  the  full-sized  weekly 
covers  Peachtree  City  and  parts  of  North 
Fayette  County  and  eastern  Coweta 
County.  It  runs  60  percent  advertising  to 
40  percent  news,  and  is  operated  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Fayette  County  News. 
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Wood  hopes  to  eventually  operate  his 
Peachtree  weekly  as  part  of  a  twin  weekly 
operation  tie-in  with  the  Fayette  weekly. 

The  Peachtree  Press,  published  at  Wood¬ 
print’s  central  plant,  is  part  of  Wood’s 
four  newspaper  group,  in  surrounding  At¬ 
lanta  communities.  It  is  printed  offset, 
and  is  distributed  via  newsstand,  and  sub¬ 
scription  on  Wednesday. 

The  Press  gets  most  of  its  ads  through 
volume  discount  with  Wood’s  other  pa¬ 
pers,  mostly  outside  Peachtree  City  and 
Booth’s  advertising  is  mostly  from  Peach¬ 
tree’s  local  merchants. 


Yugoslavia  passes 
regulations  on 
foreign  press 

Yugoslavia’s  Federal  Parliament 
adopted  a  new  foreign  information  law 
retaining  freedom  of  reporting  for  for¬ 
eign  newsmen. 

The  new  law  w'as  passed  because  the  old 
press  law  became  obsolete.  Under  consti¬ 
tutional  changes,  certain  press  matters 
came  under  jurisdiction  of  the  six  Yugo¬ 
slav  states. 

However,  regulation  of  foreign  press 
and  foreign  information  institution’s  ac¬ 
tivities  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  fed¬ 
eral  authorities,  which  requested  a  new 
law. 

The  law  left  unchanged  provisions  stat¬ 
ing  that  reporting  for  foreign  news 
media  is  free.  The  law  prescribed  the 
obligation  of  foreign  news  media  to  ad¬ 
here  in  their  activities  to  Yugoslav  laws 
and  act  “in  spirit  of  international  cus¬ 
toms,  respect  of  human  rights  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  peaceful  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  peoples  and  countries.” 

Foreign  newsmen  exempted 

The  law  retained  freedom  for  foreign 
journalists  to  report  on  Yugoslavia  with¬ 
out  censorship  and  promised  full  cooper¬ 
ation  over  access  to  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion. 

It  also  said  that  exchange  of  informa¬ 
tion  could  be  limited  for  protection  of 
“independence,  security  and  free  develop¬ 
ment”  of  Yugoslavia,  as  well  as  for  “re¬ 
spect  of  freedom  and  human  right,  public 
order  and  moral,  and  development  of  in¬ 
ternational  cooperation  in  the  spirit  of 
United  Nations.” 

That  paragraph  of  the  law  concerns 
activities  of  the  19  foreign  government 
information  services  in  Yugoslavia. 

According  to  the  law,  foreign  press  dis¬ 
tribution  in  Yugoslavia  is  free  but  can  be 
banned  if  criminal  offenses  against  the 
state,  peoples  or  armed  forces  are  in¬ 
volved,  if  it  jeopardizes  peace,  advocates 
aggression,  violates  honor  and  respect  for 
the  peoples  of  Yugoslavia  and  its  institu¬ 
tions,  including  the  president,  and  when  it 
carries  false  or  alarming  reports  that  can 
provoke  unrest. 

The  law  bans  foreign  institutions  from 
conducting  opinion  polls  in  Yugoslavia, 
but  other  regulations  permit  polls  through 
Yugoslav  research  organizations. 
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With  the  attached  THREE-WAY  CARD  we  believe  that  we  have  made  publication  ordering 
much  easier.  Simply  check  off  the  services  of  your  choice  aruJ  return  the  card  today:  Mail 
remittance  with  order  or,  if  you  prefer,  we  will  send  our  invoice  later. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  PUBLICATIONS . 
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E&P  Market  Guide  published  November  1974 

Exclusive  data  and  statistics,  individual  market  surveys  of  all  daily  newspaper  markets. 

E&P  Year  iBook  published  April  1974 

Directory  of  U.S.  and  foreign  newspaper,  personnel,  related  data.  600  pages. 

Tear  Here 

Please  send  me: 

•  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  weekly  news  magazine  of  the  newspaper  community 
**  □  one  year,  $  1  2.50  □  two  years,  $20.00  □  three  years,  $27.00 

•*E&P  YEAR  BOOK  —  Encyclopedia  of  the  Newspaper  Industry 

O  1 974  edition,  $20.00  per  eopy.GBulk  orders  (5  or  more)  $  1 8.00  ea . 

No.  of  Copies 

•*E&P  MARKET  GUIDE  —  Exclusive  Data  on  Newspaper  Markets 

Q 1 975  edition,  $20.00  per  copy.DBulk  orders  (5  or  more)  $  1 8.00  ea . 

No.  of  Copies 

Name . 

Company . Position . 

Address . 

City .  State . Zip . 

HOME  ADDRESS  OFFICE  ADDRESS 

bill  ME  BILL  MY  COMPANY  PAYMENT  ENCLOSED 

‘Payment  with  order  saves  mailing  charge 
“U.S.  and  Canada  Only.  All  other  countries  S35.00  a  year. 
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Order  these  3  Editor  &  Publisher  publications  today: 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Current  news  of  the  newspaper 
industry,  informative  features 
on  newspaper  publishing  and 
advertising;  complete  coverage 
of  editorial,  advertising,  and 
business  departments  .  .  .  plus 
news  of  syndicates,  equipment, 
related  fields.  $12.50  per  year. 
f52  issues) 


1975  MARKET  GUIDE 

Exclusive  data  on  daily  news¬ 
paper  markets;  1975  estimates 
of  population,  retail  sales,  and 
income;  extensive  detailed  indi¬ 
vidual  market  surveys  for  over 
1,500  U.S.  and  Canadian  daily 
newspaper  markets.  Data  on 
retailing  and  other  factors.  $20. 
per  copy.  (5  70  pages) 


1974  E&P  YEAR  BOOK 
Over  600  pages— directory  of 
all  U.S.  and  Canadian  dailies 
with  names  of  executives  and 
editors;  circulation,  ad  rates, 
etc.  Lists  of  U.S.  and  Canadian 
weeklies,  foreign  newspapers, 
syndicates,  news  services,  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies,  and  repre¬ 
sentatives.  $20.  per  copy. 
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our  eggs  in  a  basket 
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A  hop,  skip  and  jump  to  a  first  place  for  creative  use  of  editorial  color  in  the  1973-74  Editor  &  Publisher  Color  Awards 
Competition.  Our  hats  off  to  the  talented  and  creative  people  on  our  staff  who  came  up  with  this  winner.  After  all,  they 
did  it  in  the  First  Place. 
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Edgar  A.  Shipley.  Publisher,  Daily 


Dispatch;  Harold  Swanson,  Manager, 
General  Advertising  of  Moline  Daily 


Dispatch  and  Rock  Island  Argus. 


"1st  place  goes 
to  the  Dispatch 
for  Dean’s!” 

The  Moline.  Illinois  Daily  Dispatch  is  pleased 
to  have  won  the  first  place  award  for  black 
plus  one  color  advertisements  in  the 
category  "circulation  under  100,000."  The 
1200-line  Dean  Foods  Company  adver¬ 
tisement  appeared  in  the  July  5.  1973  issue 
of  the  Daily  Dispatch. 

FINAL  LETTERPRESS 
AD  AWARD? 

The  Dispatch  has  won  other  Editor  & 
Publisher  color  awards  over  the  years. 
However,  this  may  be  the  last  of  the 
letterpress  awards,  for  the  Daily  Dispatch 
will  convert  to  offset  units  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  this  year. 


IN  THE  QUAD-CITIES, 

BUY  DISPATCH/ARGUS 

On  the  larger  Illinois  side  of  the  Quad-Cities 
metropolitan  market,  the  Dispatch  and 
Argus  provide  the  Quad-Cities  largest  com¬ 
bined  daily  circulation. 
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iPilSiii  daily  &  SUNDAY  HOME  DELIVERED  PRICE 

RISING  COSTS — When  the  Wathington  Post  raised  its  prices  for  home  delivered  daily  and 
Sunday  subscriptions  from  $4.75  to  $5.00  a  month  on  July  I,  the  paper  published  this  chart, 
which  depicts  the  affects  that  higher  newsprint  and  ink  prices  are  having  on  the  price  of  the 
newspaper.  Copy  in  follow-up  in-house  ads,  featuring  the  chart,  noted:  "The  Post  has  been 
hit  hard  with  rising  prices  in  recent  months,  too.  Take  just  two  of  our  major  production  costs: 
newsprint  and  payroll.  Newsprint  will  cost  $6  million  more  in  1974  than  in  1973.  Payroll  costs 
will  be  another  $4  million  more  this  year  than  in  1973.  And  nobody  knows  when  these  costs 
will  level  off.  The  chart  shows  that  production  costs  per  subscriber  have  gone  from  $3.24  in 
1955  to  $11.78  in  1974 — an  increase  of  254%.  Despite  these  increased  costs,  wo  have  tried 
to  keep  subscription  price  increases  at  a  minimum.  That's  why,  during  the  same  20-year  period, 
the  monthly  cost  to  subscribers  went  from  $1.95  to  $5.00 — an  increase  of  only  $3.05  or  156%. 
Because  of  the  dramatic  increases  in  costs  this  year,  we  had  no  alternative  but  to  raise  our 
home  delivery  rates  on  July  I."  The  ad  copy  ends,  "We  know  what's  happened  to  the  prices 
in  your  life  lately.  We  hope  you  understand  something  about  what's  happened  to  them  in  ours. 
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Any  way  you  look  at  it, 
you  get  the  lowest 
unduplicated  CPM 
in  Philadelphia  with 
The  Bulletin. 

Of  the  three  daily  papers,  The  Bulletin  delivers  more  of  the  people  you  want. 
The  only  Independent  Study  of  the  Philadelphia  Market,  registered  for  the  ARF 
open  audit  plan,  proves  it.  TTiat’s  because  The  Bulletin’s  circulation  far  outstrips 
the  Inquirer’s— so  when  they  add  their  circulation  to  the  News  tabloid  you  find 
you’re  counting  heads  twice.  And  picking  up  readers  who  don’t  influence  the 
market  place  like  The  Bulletin’s.  Take  a  look  at  these  facts— they  speak  for 
themselves. 


S-COUNTY  METRO  PHILADELPHIA 

Inquirer/News 

UNDUPLICATED  CPM.* 

Bulletin 

Inquirer 

Net  Combination 

ALL  ADULTS 

1,422.000 

999,000 

1,368,000 

CPM 

$1.88 

$2.57 

$2.20 

$15,000+  ANNUAL  HOUSEHOLD  INCOME 

464,000 

310,000 

372,000 

CPM 

$5.78 

$8.29 

$8.09 

COLLEGE  GRADUATES 

264,000 

202,000 

212,000 

CPM 

$10.15 

$12.72 

$14.20 

PROFESSIONAL  PROPRIETORS.  MANAGERS 

398,000 

262,000 

301,000 

CPM 

$6.73 

$9.81 

$10.00 

TOOK  COMMERCIAL  AIR  TRIP  LAST  YEAR 

330,000 

226,000 

258,000 

CPM 

$8.12 

$11.37 

$11.67 

OWN  2  OR  MORE  CARS 

593,000 

400,000 

471,000 

CPM 

$4.52 

$6.43 

$6.39 

SPENT  $40+  ON  GROCERIES  IN  PAST  WEEK 

458,000 

300,000 

392,000 

CPM 

$5.85 

$8.59 

$7.68 

*per  SRE>S  change  Bulletin  *52 

The  Belden  Study,  “Philadelphia;  Measure  of  a  Market’,’  covers  the  8-county  Metro 
Area  and  also  the  13  county  primary  market.  The  results  are  cross-tabulated  in  our  computer. 

If  you  want  data  on  your  particular  target  audience  it’s  yours  for  the  asking— fast  and  free. 

The  more  you  know  the  better  we  look. 

Nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin. 

MEMBER  MILLION  MARKET  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 
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Hams  reels  in 
Elkhart  truth  reel  room 
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Elkhart  (Indiana)  TRUTH 

1 

Harris  makes  good 


impression  on  mid-size  papers. 

The  Harris  N-1650  press  has  caught  on  fast,  as  witness  these  comments 
from  enthusiastic  publishers  across  the  country. 

“It  has  the  color  flexibility  we  were  looking  for.” 

“Has  all  the  features  we  need  for  peak  operating  efficiency.” 

“Press  installed  and  operating  in  30  days.” 

“Easy  adjustments  and  controls  —  a  real  pressman’s  press.” 

“Top  quality  process  color  on  both  sides  of  the  web.” 

Designed  for  the  20,0(K)  to  75,000  circulation  range,  the  four-plate¬ 
wide  N-1650  produces  up  to  112  pages  at  speeds  up  to  50,000  impres¬ 
sions  per  hour. 

For  more  information  on  the  Harris  N-1650,  or  the  four  other  web 
offset  newspaper  presses  in  our  line,  write  Harris  Corporation,  Web 
Press  Division,  Mechanic  Street,  Westerly,  Rhode  Island  02891. 


HARRIS 


-/IVlVll 


COMMUNICATIONS  AND 
INFORMAnON  HANOUNG 


Printers  in 
Washington,  D.C. 
OK  six-year  pact 

Washington  Post  and  Washington  Star- 
News  printers  approved  new  six-year  con¬ 
tracts  with  the  two  newspapers  Septem¬ 
ber  22. 

The  new  contracts  give  the  newspapers 
the  right  to  automate  their  composing 
rooms,  introducing  new  technology  that 
will  eliminate  some  jobs. 

In  return,  the  regular  printers  at  the 
papers — about  690  at  the  Post  and  350  at 


the  Star-News — were  guaranteed  lifetime 
jobs.  The  printers  at  the  Post  also  agreed 
to  give  up  their  right  to  reproduce  adver¬ 
tising  sent  to  the  paper  already  prepared 
for  publication.  The  Post  agreed  to  buy 
a  backlog  of  “bogus”  material  at  a  rate 
of  $50.71  per  man  per  month  of  service 
between  January  1,  1962  and  June  10, 
1974.  The  Star-News  had  only  a  small 
backlog,  and  its  contract  contains  no  such 
“buy-out”  clause. 

The  contracts  give  the  printers  wage 
increases  in  each  year,  with  the  first  for 
$16.40,  retroactive  to  last  October  1,  and 
the  second,  for  $17.40,  effective  next 
month.  There  is  also  a  cost-of-living  es¬ 
calator  in  the  pact  under  which  payments 
will  begin  next  month,  and  there  are  im¬ 
provements  in  fringe  benefits,  including 


three  weeks  of  “productivity  leave”  per 
year  in  addition  to  the  old  four  weeks  of 
vacation.  Base  pay  for  a  Post  printer  was 
about  $260  a  week  under  the  old  contract. 

There  are  also  bonuses  beginning  at 
$5,000  for  printers  who  choose  to  retire 
right  away. 

The  Star-News  also  gave  lifetime  guar¬ 
antees  to  its  small  number  of  substitute 
printers.  The  Post  did  not  give  such 
guarantees  to  its  substitutes — there  are 
about  90  of  them — ^but  said  they  could 
move  into  guaranteed  slots  vacated  by 
regulars  who  retire  in  the  next  six  months. 
• 

N.J.  daily  introduces 
Spanish  news  coverage 


An  invaluable  guide  to  libel  la\v  for  the  news  media 

LIBEL 

AND  RELATED  TORTS 

by 

ARTHUR  B.  HANSON 

VOL.  1  CASE  AND  COMMENT 

Annotated  discussion  of  decisional  law. 

The  1974  Pocket  Supplement,  which  is 
included,  covers  the  case  law  decided 
through  the  adjournment  of  the  Sup¬ 
reme  Court  on  June  30.  1973. 

VOL.  11 

Pertinent  legislation  from  the  states  of  the 
United  States  and  provinces  of  Canada. 

The  1974  Pocket  Supplement,  also  in¬ 
cluded,  updates  statutes  appearing  in 
this  volume  through  December  31, 1972. 


1.00  PER  SET  (2  VOLS.) 
COMPLETE  WITH 
THE  1974 

POCKET  SUPPLEMENTS 


unique  feature  ot  this  work  is  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  chapter,  “Prognosis  in  the 
Newsroom,”  which  summarizes  the  areas 
of  potential  liability  and  suggests  ways  in 
which  the  likelihood  of  liability  can  be 
minimized. 

With  the  number  of  suits  currently 
being  brought  in  the  field  of  libel,  Hanson 
on  Libel  and  Related  Torts  will  serve  to 
avoid  needless  law  suits  and  save  count¬ 
less  dollars  in  legal  research  and  litiga¬ 
tion.  Published  in  1969,  this  two-volume 
work  has  been  favorably  received  in  both 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  courts 
are  now  beginning  to  cite  the  work  in 
opinions.  Counsel  report  that  the  work 
has  proved  of  great  assistance  to  them  in 
handling  their  cases. 


The  two-volume  set  now  comes  com¬ 
plete  with  the  1974  Pocket  Supplements 
at  $48.00  per  set. 

If  you  are  already  an  owner  of  the  two 
volumes  you  may  order  only  the  1974 
Pocket  Supplements  at  $10.00  per  set. 
These  supplements  fit  into  the  handy  jac¬ 
ket  contained  on  the  inside  back  cover  of 
both  volumes. 

Libel  and  Related  Torts  and  the  1974 
Pocket  Supplements  are  available  only 
from  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  Foundation.  Clip  and  return 
the  order  form  or  write  on  firm  letterhead 
to  the  above  address.  Your  order  will  be 
filled  promptly,  on  approval  if  you  desire. 


The  Hudson  (N.J.)  Dispatch  has  begun 
a  new  feature,  a  full  page  of  stories  and 
pictures  in  Spanish. 

According  to  managing  editor  James  R. 
Ferguson,  Hudson  County’s  Hispanic  pop¬ 
ulation  is  now  estimated  at  more  than 
150,000,  primarily  of  Cuban  and  Puerto 
Rican  ancestry.  Approximately  70,000 
Cuban-born  refugees  have  moved  into 
West  New  York  and  Union  City,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Dispatch  circulation  area, 
Ferguson  said. 

The  decision  to  translate  major  stories 
into  Spanish,  as  well  as  running  those  of 
interest  to  all  in  both  languages,  is  com¬ 
plicated  by  a  New  Jersey  law  which  for¬ 
bids  any  newspaper  from  running  a  story 
in  another  language  which  does  not  appear 
in  its  regular  edition  in  English,  he  said. 

To  carry  out  th6  Spanish  Page  idea.  The 
Dispatch  added  to  its  staff  two  journal¬ 
ists  of  Hispanic  background  to  report 
activities  of  the  community,  as  well  as 
to  translate  major  events  from  the  world, 
nation  and  area.  A  bilingual  editor  coor¬ 
dinates  the  entire  operation. 

• 

Ford  uses  pre-prints 
for  1975  campaign 

Starting  off  with  its  new  model  Gra¬ 
nada,  Ford  Motors  will  be  using  full-color, 
tabloid-sized  preprinted  inserts  in  news¬ 
papers  to  introduce  its  1975  line. 

Granada  will  not  only  receive  tv  and 
radio  messages  supporting  the  idea  of 
“Automobiles  build  to  back  a  challenge,” 
but  will  include  distribution  of  some  65 
million  preprints.  Support  for  its  Mus¬ 
tang,  Thunderbird,  Elite,  Mustang  II,  LTD 
and  LTD  Landau  will  get  similar  support. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  and  Grey  Adver¬ 
tising  are  the  two  agencies  involved.  How¬ 
ever,  no  ROP  display  ads  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  for  newspapers  and  appears  may 
not  be  used  this  year. 

• 

FoDow-up  feature 

United  Press  International  will  bring 
out  this  month  a  weekly  feature  called 
“Update”.  The  column  will  cover  once 
famous  personalities  who  have  left  the 
public  spotlight  and  report  the  current 
status  of  topics  that  have  slipped  out  of 
the  limelight. 


American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  Foundation 
P.O.  Box  17407 
Dulles  International  Airport 

FOUNDATION  Washington.  DC  20041 

□  Please  send - sets  of  the  two-volume  work  Hanson  on  Libel  and  Related  Torts  which 

includes  the  1974  Pocket  Supplements,  at  $48.00  per  set  to  the  address  below. 

□  Please  send - sets  of  the  1974  Pocket  Supplement  only  at  $10.00  per  set. 

□  Please  send - extra  copies  of  “Prognosis  in  The  Newsroom”  at  $2.00  each. 

Bill  my  firm  D  Check  enclosed  □ 

Send  to  the  attention  of: _ _ _ _ _ 


Firm  name. 


Address. 


City. 


.State. 


.  Zip. 


(Approval  privilege  available  on  request).  Please  send  on  30-day  approval.  I  will  remit  within  30 
days  or  return  without  obligation  if  not  satisfied. □ 
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UPDATE 


on  Northern  California 
Population  Centers 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

OAKLAND’S 

SAN  JOSE’S 

(city  and  county) 

COUNTY 

COUNTY 

(Alameda) 

(Santa  Clara) 

671,000 

1,117,100 

1,150,400 

San  Jose’s  county  is  now  the  leading  population 
center  of  Northern  California  because  it’s  the  growingest 
part.  Of  the  total  population  growth  of  the  whole 
9-county  Bay  Area  since  1960,  San  Jose’s  county 
accounted  for  an  amazing  43%  ! 

That’s  Fact  No.  1.  Fact  No.  2  is  that  San  Jose’s 
county  also  has  far  more  total  buying  power  than  either 
of  its  big  neighbor  counties.  And  its  per  house¬ 
hold  average  Income  of  $16,000  is  $2800  better  than  San 
Francisco’s,  $2400  better  than  Oakland’s  county. 

UPDATE  on  Northern  California  is  brought  to 
you  by  the  San  Jose  Mercury  and  News,  the  newspapers 
that  cover  San  Jose’s  county  five  times  as  well 
as  any  other  dailies.  For  the  complete  new  report  “Update 
on  Northern  California  Marketing’’  please  send  coupon. 


Sourca:  SalM  Managamant't  1974  Survey  01  Buying  Penver 


UPDATE 

Gerold  Zarwell,  Marketing  Mgr.,  Mercury  and  News  1 
752  Ridder  Park  Drive,  San  Jose,  CA  95190 

Please  send  your  new  report  "Update  on  Northern  California  Marketing." 

NAME  Trai 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS 

CITY  STATE  ZIP 

San  Jose  Mercnry  and  News 

Two  ol  the  RkMer  Newspapers  end  members  01  Million  Martiet  Newspapers.  Inc. 


ADVERTISING  SCENE 

WRN  and  advertisers  reap 
color  bonanza  in  two  years 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 


Early  in  1972  Mark  Arnold  called  to¬ 
gether  advertising,  editorial  and  produc¬ 
tion  staff  members  to  participate  in  a 
day-long  color  seminar.  The  vicepresident 
and  advertising  director  of  the  West¬ 
chester  (N.Y.)  Rockland  Newspapers  was 
using  this  means  of  transmitting  his  ex¬ 
citement  and  enthusiasm  for  the  newly 
acquired  ROP  color  capability  of  the  nine 
paper  group. 

Highlight  of  the  seminar  was  a  sales 
presentation  “How  COLOR  Sells  More 
(much  more)  for  Advertisers”  on  slides 
that  was  also  converted  to  a  desk  top 
easel.  Obviously,  Arnold’s  enthusiasm  was 
contagious.  From  March  through  Decem¬ 
ber  of  that  year  the  Rockland  Journal- 
News,  first  paper  of  the  group  to  kick  off 
color,  ran  191,000  lines.  In  1973  this  rose 
to  368,000  lines  and  this  year  it  will  hit 
500,000. 

For  six  of  the  eight  Westchester  News¬ 
papers,  color  advertising  actually  started 
in  September  1973  about  6  months  after 
they  moved  into  the  new  offset  plant  in 
Harrison,  N.Y.  In  the  first  12  months  of 
color  each  of  these  papers  ran  from  228,- 
000  to  262,000  lines  of  color,  more  than  a 
third  of  which  came  from  national  adver¬ 
tisers.  Only  spot  color  is  available  on 
two  of  papers,  the  Yonkers  Herald  States¬ 
man  and  the  Mount  Vernon  Daily  Argus. 

What  Arnold  likes  about  ROP  color  ad¬ 
vertising  is  the  fact  that  it  epitomizes 
sound  business  practices.  “Quality  ROP 
color,”  he  notes,  “offers  marketers  the  op¬ 


portunity  to  add  extra  attention,  reten¬ 
tion,  impact  and  most  important  of  all, 
cash  register  results. 

“From  a  newspaper  industry  stand¬ 
point,  it  also  provides  an  effective  means 
of  increasing  revenue  per  ton  of  news¬ 
print.” 

The  theme  of  Arnold’s  1972  seminar, 
“How  COLOR  Sells  More  .  .  .”  has  been 
well  borne  out  in  practice.  Results  from 
readily  verified  local  color  ads  have  ranged 
from  good  to  what  WRN’s  director  of  pro¬ 
motion  and  research  Elliott  Eakin,  de¬ 
scribes  as  ‘phenomenal’.  He  cites  a  full 
page  color  ad  in  the  Westchester  group 
for  West  Rock  Meats  in  Elmsford,  N.Y. 
as  so  successful  that  it  “threw  their  mar¬ 
ket  strategy  out  of  kilter.” 

According  to  West  Rock’s  general  man¬ 
ager,  Michael  La  Russo,  West  Rock,  which 
specializes  in  selling  meat  in  bulk  for 
consumers  with  home  freezers  had  been 
using  black  and  white  ads  on  Mondays 
and  Thursdays  to  “keep  an  even  flow  of 
business.”  The  one  full  color  ad  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  7,  1974  booked  them  solid  through 
March  4.  Needless  to  say  West  Rock  be¬ 
came  a  convert  to  regular  color  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Incidentally,  the  WRN’s  promotion  art 
department  prepared  West  Rock’s  color 
ads,  including  color  separations,  as  it  does 
for  many  advertisers.  The  chain  has  won 
an  Editor  &  Publisher  citation  for  its 
prowess  in  producing  color. 


One  of  the  dramatic  case  histories  of 
the  effectiveness  of  color  vs.  black  and 
white  relates  to  the  Nanuet  National  Bank 
in  Rockland  County.  They  had  introduced 
a  “New  Outlooks  Club”  at  $3  per  month 
with  a  membership  card  entitling  members 
to  a  variety  of  benefits — free  checking, 
free  accident  insurance,  discounts  on  mag¬ 
azines,  car  rentals,  travel. 

They  felt  that  their  1000  line  introduc¬ 
tory  ad  should  have  drawn  a  greater  re¬ 
sponse  and  turned  to  the  newspaper  for 
suggestions.  The  WRN  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  developed  a  series  of  four  different 
1000  line  black  and  one  color  ads.  The 
direct  response  from  the  first  color  ad 
was  double  that  from  the  black  and  white. 
The  bank  used  all  four  ads  and  ran  some 
of  them  twice. 

Bob  Curtiss,  WRN’s  sales  promotion 
manager  feels  that  only  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg  is  now  being  seen  in  the  use  of 
ROP  color  advertising  but  he  finds  a 
dearth  of  promotional  data  attesting  to 
its  benefits. 

“Most  of  the  material,”  he  says,  “is 
either  dated  or  too  heavily  oriented  toward 
the  equipment  used  in  producing  color.” 
He  suggests  that  there  be  some  common 
source  through  which  all  newspapers 
could  share  any  material  they  develop. 

In  this  he  receives  strong  backing  from 
his  boss.  Mark  Arnold  sees  continuing  use 
of  color  and  the  need  for  industry  wide 
promotion  of  its  use  for  the  benefit  of 
both  newspapers  and  advertisers.  “In  light 
of  soaring  newsprint  costs  and  resulting 
higher  advertising  rates,  we  must  find 
ways  to  help  our  advertisers  increase  the 
selling  efficiency  of  their  advertising,”  he 
said. 


RCA  promo  to  use 
215  newspapers 

The  RCA  Corporation  will  use  200  news¬ 
papers  this  fall  to  promote  the  sales  of  its 
XL-100  color  television  sets,  a  new  line  of 
products  being  introduced. 

In  an  advertising  campaign  that  through 
the  fall  and  winter  months  is  expected  to 
rely  heavily  on  tv,  RCA  has  also  scheduled 
a  list  of  200  or  more  newspapers  to  carry 
advertising. 

A  major  promotional  event  called  “RCA 
Week,”  is  being  planned  for  October  10- 
19  in  most  market  areas.  It  will  use  a 
list  of  215  newspaper  ads  plus  radio/tv 
ads  through  local  distributors  and  dealers. 

The  national  newspaper  ads  will  feature 
the  company’s  portable,  table  and  large- 
screen  console  models,  according  to  R.  Eu¬ 
gene  Eddy,  division  vicepresident  of  mar¬ 
keting  services. 


Pool  maintenance 

Gould/Century  has  scheduled  ads  in 
Sunday  supplements  in  southern  Califor¬ 
nia  and  Arizona  markets  to  promote  pool 
service  centers  as  the  most  reliable  source 
for  swimming  pool  maintenance  and  sup¬ 
plies.  The  St.  Louis-based  company,  manu¬ 
factures  pump  motors  for  swimming 
pools,  and  it  is  the  first  major  effort  in  the 
pump  motor  replacement  market. 


Tops  together  in  Altoona,  served 
up  daily  in  the  newspaper  that 
reaches  98%  of  Altoona  homes 
and  4  out  oS  5  families  in 
our  metro  market 
^area: 
the 

Mltoona  SEirror 


Altoona  SMSA  ranks  32nd 
in  the  entire  country  in 
per-household  food  sales*, 
and  our  total  food  sales 
of  more  than  $90  million 
make  this  a  better  place 
to  advertise  your  food 
products  than  many  far 
larger  markets. 

*S«Ui  Managamant  '7S 

Richard  E.  Beeler 
Advertising  Manager 


ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA’S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
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Special  first-time  offer: 

Use  the 1973  Index  for  three 
full  months. . .  free  of  charge. 


The  New  York  Times  Index.  An  index  to  your  morgue,  a  guide  to 
back  issues,  a  summary  of  thousands  of  news  stories. 

The  ultimate  impact  of  Watergate  won’t  be  known  for  some  time. 

But  one  thing  is  certain:  Your  newspaper  will  make  frequent  references 
to  this  historic  event  in  the  months  and  years  ahead. 

Your  staff  will  need  accurate  background  information ...  a  day-by-day 
record  of  the  first  full  year  of  Watergate.  And  that’s  precisely  what  they’ll 
get  in  The  New  York  Times  Index  for  1973. 

It’s  all  documented  here— every  name,  place,  date  and  incident. 

A  complete  summary  of  every  news  story  of  every  day  of  Watergate  1973 
. . .  arranged  for  fingertip  reference. 

And  that's  just  the  beginning.  The  two-volume,  2,811-page  Index 
summarizes  virtually  everything  that  appeared  in  The  Times  last  year. 
Over  10,000,000  words  on  thousands  of  news  subjects . . .  plus  hundreds  of 
valuable  photographs,  maps  and  charts. 

Of  course,  there’s  only  one  way  to  evaluate  the  1973  Index— to  fully 
appreciate  its  myriad  uses— and  that’s  to  try  it.  Just  mail  the  coupon  today 
and  we’ll  send  you  the  Index  for  an  unprecedented  three-month  free-trial. 

MVfn  Microfilming  Corporation  of  America 


m-s 

Please  send 
for  three  full  r 

□  1973  annual 

□  Complete  s« 
plus  semimc 

rofilming  Corporation  of  America 

w  York  Times  Company 

rristown  Road,  Glen  Rock,  New  Jersey  07152 

us  The  New  York  Times  Index  on  approval 
nonths—as  checked  below— and  bill  us. 
volumes  only  $  97 

;rvice;  Includes  the  1973  annual  volumes 
mthly  issues  starting  January  1, 1974 . $172 

Newspaper 

Address 

City 

State  &  Zip 

Ordered  by 

Title 

1st  in  1957°^ 

for  outstanding  printed  | 
reproduction  in  one 
color  and  black 

1st  in  1968=^ 

for  outstanding  creative  j 
use  of  color  in  news¬ 
paper  retail  advertising 

1st  in  1972* 

best  reproduction 
of  black  plus 
3  colors 


NOW  in  1974* 
1st 

again  for . . . 

best  reproduction  of 
black  plus  3  colors 

♦Under  100,000 


Proof 

>00  always  get" 

(^afty  color 
in  the 

'PORTLAND.  MAINE 

newspapers 


.Press  Herald  ■ 
Express^ 

^^elegram 


National  Rapresantativa 

Mathews,  Shannon  &  Cullen,  Inc. 


New  York  establishes 
ad  monitoring  group 

With  a  heavy  emphasis  on  self-regula¬ 
tion,  New  York  City  has  joined  22  other 
cities  by  forming  its  own  local  advertising 
review  board  to  police  marketing’s  own 
back  yard. 

Dr.  William  R.  Dill,  dean  of  faculty  of 
Business  Administration  at  New  York 
University,  announced  the  formation  of 
the  board  sponsored  by  the  Advertising 
Club  of  New  York  and  the  Metropolitan 
New  York  Better  Business  Bureau.  Dill 
will  be  chairman  of  the  review  board. 

Like  several  other  review  boards  across 
the  country.  New  York’s  board  is  molded 
after  the  BBB’s  National  Advertising  Re¬ 
view  Board.  (E&P,  June  8)  Unlike  that 
board  though,  New  York’s  version  will 
monitor  and  consider  cases  of  advertising 
deception  or  accuracy  for  the  metropolitan 
area  only. 

Dill  added,  “We  are  ready  to  take  up 
questions  about  truth  and  accuracy  in 
local  advertising  that  come  to  us  from 
any  source,  and  we  expect  individual  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  board  to  be  active  in  spotting 
situations  which  deserve  board  attention. 
Where  preliminary  investigation  and  at¬ 
tempts  are  called  for,  the  board  will  refer 
complaints  to  the  staff  of  the  BBB  or,  as 
appropriate,  to  other  agencies  for  prompt 
action.  Other  cases  will  stay  within  the 
board  for  disposition.” 

Some  57  members  have  been  enlisted  to 
serve  on  the  New  York  board.  The  board 
includes  50%  from  the  ranks  of  advertis¬ 
ers,  25%  from  agencies  and  25%  from  the 
public  at  large. 

Although  shy  of  minority  group  repre¬ 
sentation,  the  board  has  left  its  member¬ 
ship  open-ended,  said  Dill,  to  take  care  of 
inequities.  He  added  that  it  was  weighted 
heavily  toward  the  advertiser/agency  be¬ 
cause  the  board  wants  to  maintain  a  “self- 
regulatory”  image.  Boards  in  other  cities 
have  included  a  preponderance  of  public- 
at-large  members  in  some  instances. 

Dill  also  said  the  board  would  hold 
closed  hearings  in  cases  where  a  decep¬ 
tion  or  inaccuracy  has  been  alleged.  He 
said  in  this  way  the  board  could  best 
function  and  “enlist  the  cooperation  of  the 
advertiser.” 

The  board  also  plans  to  monitor  adver¬ 
tising  in  all  media  forms,  although  the 
mechanism  has  not  yet  been  worked  out. 

Aiding  Dill  as  vice-chairmen  are  John 
Lucas,  ad  manager  for  J.  C.  Penney  Co.; 
Gretchen  Wyler,  actress;  Richard  Pink- 
ham,  chairman  of  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee,  Ted  Bates  and  Co.,  and  Fred  Hess- 
ner,  vicepresident  Douglas  Turner  Inc.  as 
secretary-treasurer. 


Hamill  quits 

New  York  Post  columnist,  Pete  Hamill, 
announced  in  his  column  last  week  that 
“This  is  the  last  column  I’ll  be  writing 
for  this  newspaper.”  Hamill  said  it  was 
time  for  him  “to  move  on.  Writers  can 
go  stale.  They  repeat  themselves,  in  con¬ 
tent  and  style.  Too  often  they  substitute 
glibness  and  talent  for  the  kind  of  hard 
work  that  makes  them  grow.” 


Regional  press 
group  offers 
central  buying 

Publishers  in  the  Maryland-Delaware- 
DC  area  will  be  offered  the  economies  of 
central  purchasing  this  fall  when  the 
Maryland-Delaware-DC  Press  Association 
launches  its  central  purchasing  program 
for  graphic  arts  supplies. 

Believed  to  be  the  first  such  press  as¬ 
sociation  program  in  the  U.S.,  it  is  pat-  ' 

terned  after  the  successful  operation  of  the 
Ontario  Weekly  Newspaper  Association 
program  in  Toronto. 

Phillip  St.  Thompson,  publisher  of 
Stromberg  Publications  in  Ellicott  City, 

Md.,  is  chairman  of  the  task  committee 
designated  by  MDDC  President  Louis  L. 
Goldstein  to  supervise  the  effort.  Also 
serving  on  the  committee  are  George  B. 
Delaplaine  Jr.,  Frederick  (Md.)  News-  I 
Post;  E.  Ralph  Hostetter,  Tri-State  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  of  Elkton,  Md.;  and  Ray  Ma- 
haffey.  Record  Publishing  Co.,  Silver 
Springs,  Md. 

MDDC  Manager  Ray  Hamby  says  a 
survey  of  member  purchasing  showed  a 
wide  range  of  prices  being  paid  for  similar 
items.  The  association  owns  two  buildings 
in  Baltimore  where  they  will  warehouse 
and  administer  the  new  program.  Over¬ 
night  delivery  throughout  the  area  is 
available  through  United  Parcel  Service. 
Charles  Hogg,  assistant  to  the  manager, 
will  head  up  the  new  department.  The 
association  also  processes  advertising  and 
operates  a  clipping  bureau. 

Louis  L.  Goldstein,  who  is  president  of 
the  Maryland-Delaware-DC  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  is  publisher  of  a  weekly  with  paid 
circulation  of  519.  He  is  also  Comptroller 
of  the  State  of  Maryland.  Commenting  on  i 
the  new  MDDC  central  purchasing  pro¬ 
gram,  Goldstein  said,  “trimming  cost  is  I 
just  as  important  as  bringing  in  revenue.” 


Toro  sets  co-op  ads 
for  spring  sales 

The  Toro  Company  of  Minneapolis, 
makers  of  lawn  mowers  and  other  outdoor 
gardening  equipment,  will  launch  a  co-op 
advertising  program  to  back  up  a  heavy 
national  campaign  on  television. 

Footing  almost  two-thirds  of  the  cost 
with  distributors  footing  the  remainder, 
the  program  is  set  to  include  localized 
sales  promotions,  during  the  first  week  of 
March  to  the  third  week  of  May. 

Agency  handling  the  account  is  Ogilvy 
&  Mather,  New  York. 

Accept  liquor  ads 

Effective  immediately,  the  Watertown 
(N.Y.)  Times  will  accept  all  alcoholic  bev¬ 
erage  advertising — wine — beer — liquor — 
no  restrictions. 
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. . .  look  what's  happening 
in  DOWNTOWN . 


From  an  architectural 
model  by  the  Inter¬ 
nationally  famed 

MINORU 
YAMASAKI 


THE  NEW  $200,000,000.00  WILLIAMS  CENTER! 


SOON! 

—  one  of  the  finest 
new  newspaper 
plants  in  the  mid¬ 
west.  with  facilities 
for  handling  ALL 
kinds  of 

COLOR! 


NOW  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION 

.  .  .  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
dramatic  downtown  rejuvenations 
in  a  decade.  A  50  story  bank  build¬ 
ing,  headquarters  for  the  world¬ 
wide  Williams  Companies,  a  luxury 
convention  hotel,  a  2y2  acre  Green, 


and  adjacent  will  be  a  new 
$14,000,000  Performing  Arts  Cen¬ 
ter.  Make  YOUR  selling  plans  now, 
to  include  this  booming,  beautiful, 
high  income  and  responsive  mar¬ 
ket,  completely  covered  by  ... . 


THE  OIL  CAPITAL  NEWSPAPERS  morning  /  evening  /  Sunday 

Two  Independent  and  separately  owned  Newspapers 
I  Representatives  — 

jQ  _  '  NEWSPAPER  SALES 

AN  OCEAN  PORT 

If  ■  ■  y- . . ilil 


Circiilation/linage  gains 
via  process  color  system 


There  are  many  ways  in  which  a  daily 
of  virtually  any  size  can  justify  process 
color.  Richard  A.  Myers,  publisher  of  the 
Danbury  (Conn.)  News-Times,  feels  that 
justification  factors  are  more  than  ample 
for  the  medium-size  daily  which  he  con¬ 
siders  to  be  “potentially  the  most  success¬ 
ful  segment  of  the  newspaper  industry.” 

Process  color  is  a  key  factor  in  Myers’ 
assessment  of  this  potential.  To  a  very 
real  extent,  it’s  based  on  the  gleanings  of 
a  detailed  study  Danbury  made  prior  to 
its  color  launch  in  late  1972,  and  their 
experiences  since  then. 

The  News-Times  is  an  afternoon  paper, 
published  six  times-daily  and  Sunday. 
Daily  circulation  is  approximately  36,000, 
with  34,800  on  Sunday.  Average  weekly 
page  count  falls  between  290-300.  They’re 
a  division  of  Ottaway  Newspapers  and 
Danbury  was  the  first  paper  in  the  group 
to  install  a  Berkey  Graphic  Master  color 
system,  and  a  Goss  web  offset  press. 

The  paper’s  production  configuration 
includes  a  Berkey  Graphic  Master  direct 
screen  enlarger  system  with  four-channel 
programmer  and  secondary  camera,  which 
provides  automatic  exposure  controls  for 
both  color  and  black-and-white;  two  Ber¬ 
key  Ascor  30x40  Vacuum  Printers;  a 
Chemco  Spartan  II  camera  with  six  kw 
Ascorlux  pulsed  xenon  camera  lights ;  and 
a  five-unit  Goss  Metro  web  offset  press 
with  a  color  half-deck. 

They  use  Flint  inks  in  the  pressroom 
including — unusual  in  newspapers  because 
of  relatively  high  cost — a  high-grade 
Rhodamine  Red. 

Color  conversion  benefits 

The  color  conversion  was  handled  under 
the  aegis  of  Myers  and  composing  room 
foreman,  Don  Menzer,  working  with  Ber¬ 
key  Ascor  technical  representatives  and 
what  Myers  and  Menzer  call  an  extremely 
motivated  and  cooperative  camera  room 
crew.  The  conversion  has  netted  them, 
thus  far: 

•  dramatic  increases  in  both  circulation 
and  advertising  color  sales 


•  an  upgraded  image  in  their  circula¬ 
tion  areas 

•  extremely  powerful  and  versatile 
production  capabilities. 

“We  made  the  decision  to  go  color  in 
March,  1972,”  says  Myers.  “It  was  specifi¬ 
cally  related  to  our  decision  to  put  out  a 
Sunday  newspaper.  To  some  extent,  any 
newspaper’s  decision  to  go  color  is  based 
upon  socio-economic  factors — what  the 
market  wants.  However,  even  if  quality 
demands  are  not  there,  there  is  an  obliga¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  a  publisher  to  upgrade 
his  community — to  provide  a  good,  clean, 
crisp  paper  with  sparkle  and  thus  help 
lead  people  towards  improvement  by  set¬ 
ting  an  excellent  example. 

“In  our  case,  we  felt  very  strongly  from 
a  marketing  standpoint  that  color  would 
give  the  News-Times  an  identity  which 
our  potential  competitors  lacked  in  the 
Sunday  newspaper  market.  Primarily  in 
the  single  copy  marketing  concept.  Our 
research  determined  that  there  were  77.- 
000  Sunday  products  being  sold  in  the 
21  towns  in  which  we  circulate  (this  in¬ 
cludes  New  York’s  Putnam  and  Duchess 
counties,  as  well  as  lower  Connecticut). 
There  was  only  one  other  paper  doing 
anything  with  process  color. 

Color  now  commonplace 

“Generally  speaking,  people  are  really 
tuned  in  to  color.  It’s  been  a  primary 
factor  in  the  general  change  in  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  media  over  the  past  10  years — 
electronics,  as  w’ell  as  print  media.  Black- 
and-white  TV  was  commonplace  10  years 
ago,  color  w'as  not.  Now  color  is  almost 
equally  as  commonplace  as  black-and- 
white.  We  felt  that  if  we,  as  a  newspaper, 
didn’t  follow  this  lead,  we  w'ould  not  be 
fulfilling  our  obligation  to  our  readers 
and  ourselves  in  terms  of  producing  a 
higher  quality  product. 

“But  we  felt  very  strongly  that  if  we 
had  to  go  into  a  color  separation  system, 
it  would  be  a  poor  move  to  solely  justify 
it  on  the  basis  of  additional  advertising 
revenues.  Our  research  had  determined 


that  due  to  the  lack  of  process  color  avail¬ 
ability  in  the  area,  our  major  accounts 
were  not  color-oriented.  Our  immediate 
sales  potential  w’e  considered,  therefore, 
to  be  limited.  So  we  based  our  decision  on 
circulation,  primarily,  talking  in  terms  of 
editorial  product  recognition  that  would 
be  available  for  advertising,  as  well. 

“What  w’e  w'anted  to  achieve  was  prod¬ 
uct  recognition.  If  we  produce  a  good 
quality  newspaper  product,  the  rest  will 
follow.  In  other  w’ords,  by  increasing  our 
circulation,  w’e’d  have  the  exposure  and 
impact  the  advertiser  wants.  Color  is  a 
contagious  thing  once  it  starts. 

“There’s  often  too  much  emphasis 
placed  on  ad  revenues  and  not  enough  on 
circulation  in  color  cost  justification  con¬ 
siderations.  Whether  the  ad  revenue  is 
there  or  not  (and  it  w’as,  in  our  case),  it 
doesn’t  take  too  many  Sundays  of  in¬ 
creased  newspaper  sales  to  pay  for  the 
Berkey  system.  And  we  sell  more  news¬ 
papers  day  in  and  day  out.  The  nickels 
and  dimes  add  up.” 

Alternative  sources 

When  the  decision  to  go  color  was  made, 
Danbury  examined  the  alternative  of 
having  separations  provided  by  outside 
commercial  sources.  They  found  it  to  be 
an  expensive  proposition  and  decided  to 
install  their  own  system  for  productivity 
and  flexibility,  giving  them  control  over 
the  process  so  they  could  get  what  they 
wanted  when  they  needed  it. 

“We  installed  the  Graphic  Master  sys¬ 
tem  for  a  number  of  reasons,”  Myers 
continues.  For  one,  it  gave  us  Iwth  color 
and  black-and-w'hite  capabilities.  We’d  re¬ 
searched  other  and  more  expensive  sys¬ 
tems,  but  really  couldn’t  tell  the  difference 
in  terms  of  quality.  So  we  could  cost- 
justify  it.  And  it  is  a  simple  system — 
easy  to  learn  and  operate.” 

It  took  the  Danbury  people  three  days 
to  become  operational  with  the  new  color 
system,  including  installation  and  train¬ 
ing.  They  trained  three  of  their  people 
who  had  had  experience  with  black-and- 
white  halftones,  but  not  with  color  separa¬ 
tions. 

They  set  up  a  training  program  with 
the  Berkey  tech  reps,  starting  at  2:00 
p.m.  after  press  time  and  the  lunch  hour, 
running  until  about  9:00  p.m.  The  men 
had  already  worked  a  full  shift.  Learn¬ 
ing  was  fulltime  during  those  hours.  Don 
Menzer  set  up  the  program  so  that  the 
men  weren’t  pulled  off  training  for  other 
work. 

On-site  training 

Training  was  on-site.  Danbury  person¬ 
nel  were  offered  the  option  of  Berkey’s 
training  course  at  its  labs  in  Woodside, 
N.Y.,  but  preferred  to  learn  in  their  own 
dark-room  under  actual  working  condi¬ 
tions. 

Danbury  runs  process  color  an  average 
of  three  times  a  week  and  are  building 
towards  a  current  goal  for  the  Sunday 
edition  of  50  to  60  units  a  year.  It’s  a 
completely  self-contained  operation  with 
facilities  for  processing  their  own  color 
film,  as  well  as  making  color  separations. 
Virtually  all  photos  are  shot  35mm  by 
their  own  photographers.  Normal  repro¬ 
duction  size  ranges  from  5x9  to  9x10. 

{Continued  on  page  32) 


'4  Important  Reasons  Why' 


A  billion  $  market  should  be  a  part  of  your 
marketing  strategy.  Ask  us.  You'll  be  glad  you  did. 

®ric  Stimts-News 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 

times  publishing  CO..  12th  &  Sassafras  Sts..  Erie,  Pa.,  16501 
Represented  by  Stary  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 
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There—, 

iretwoR 

inXerox 


One  IS  right  in  the  middle. 

But  the  really  important  one  is  the 
one  you  probably  never  notice. 

It’s  the  little  R  in  a  circle— like  the  one 
you  see  at  the  bottom  of  this  ad— that  tells 
you  that  Xerox  is  a  registered  trademark. 

And  what  it  reminds  you  is  that  our 
name— which  is  also  our  trademark  — 
should  only  be  used  in  connection  with 
the  products  and  services  of  our 
corporation. 

Including  cverv'thing  from  Xerox 
copiers  or  Xerox  computers  to  Xerox 
textbooks. 

So  as  you  can  see,  our  trademark  is  a 


ver)'  valuable  one. 

To  us.  And  to  you,  too. 

In  fact,  a  respected  trademark  is  as 
valuable  to  you  as  it  is  to  the  company  that 
owns  it. 

This  is  because  it  ensures  that  when 
you  ask  for  something,  you  can  be  sure  of 
exactly  what  you’re  going  to  get. 

Of  course,  we  don’t  expect  you  to 
use  the  second  Rever)^  time  you  use  our 
name. 

But  we  do  hope  you’ll  give  it  a  second 
thought. 

XB^ 


XEROX*  IS  a  trademark  of  XEROX  CORPORATION 


Color  system 

{Continued  from  page  30) 


Smallest  has  been  4%",  made  from  an 
8x10  photo.  The  Graphis  Master  system 
has  the  capacity  for  handling  negatives 
35mm  to  8x10.  Maximum  image  size  is 
17x21.  Maximum  halftone  size  is  16x20. 

Process  color  is  used  for  features  (Sun¬ 
day  edition),  hard  news,  and  advertising. 
“There’s  a  tremendous  flexibility  here,” 
says  Menzer,  “in  that  we  can  easily  run 
color  if  justified  on  the  inside  pages,  as 
well  as  the  front  page.”  This  is  a  flexibil¬ 
ity  gained  from  the  expertise  they  de¬ 
veloped  with  the  system,  evolving  some 
effective  and  unique  techniques. 

“For  one  thing,”  says  Menzer,  “we 
don’t  begin  plating  until  two  hours  or  so 
before  press  time.  Plating  begins  normal¬ 
ly  at  10:45  a.m.  The  biggest  crunch  of 
pages  occurs  between  11  and  12.  The  last 
page  is  out  of  the  composing  room  by 
12:30.  It  takes  us  approximately  15  min¬ 
utes  from  the  time  a  page  is  shot  until  it’s 
plated.  We  can  do  it  in  8%  minutes  if 
necessary,  depending  upon  the  amount  of 
opaquing  needed.  To  a  large  extent,  speed 
here  is  a  function  of  the  speed  and  dot 
reproduction  quality  of  the  vacuum  print¬ 
ers. 

Two  hour  color  deadline 

“In  fact,  if  all  the  pages  were  ready, 
we  could  bum  the  plates  and  plate  the 
press  in  half  an  hour.  Moreover,  a  report¬ 
er  can  walk  in  with  a  roll  of  exposed  film 
and  we  could  have  the  plate  on  the  press 
in  little  more  than  two  hours.  Realistical¬ 
ly,  we  could  shoot  color  as  late  as  10:30 
a.m.,  perhaps  a  bit  later,  and  still  make 
our  1:00  p.m.  press  run. 

“This  is  a  lot  of  power  and  it  gives  us 
the  flexibility  we  must  have — especially 
in  handling  a  late-breaking  news  story 
where  a  color  shot  makes  sense.  It  also 


gives  us  the  ability  to  assist  our  sister 
paper  in  Middletown,  N.Y.  We  handle 
their  editorial  color  as  an  interim  step 
until  they  put  in  their  own  facilities. 
There’s  normally  a  48-hour  turnaround 
time.  But,  if  needed,  they  can  shoot  color 
in  the  morning  and  they’d  get  the  separa¬ 
tions  on  their  press  by  midnight.” 

Menzer  credits  the  effectiveness  of  their 
color  operation  to  people,  as  well  as 
machines.  “Automatic  controls  on  the  Ber- 
key  enlarger  system,  for  example,  keep 
operator  decisions  down  to  a  bare  mini¬ 
mum,”  he  says.  “If  the  transparencies  are 
good,  we  don’t  have  to  exercise  judgment 
over  and  above  the  numbers  we  program 
into  the  machine.  We  can  also  lighten  and 
darken  the  chromes  very  easily. 

Color  dimension 

“We  also  have  strict  quality  control 
procedures  to  make  sure  that  the  trans¬ 
parencies  are  good.  For  one  thing,  we 
don’t  run  color  just  for  the  sake  of  color. 
The  photo  has  to  make  sense  in  a  color 
dimension  that  wouldn’t  be  there  in  black- 
and-white.  When  the  photo  is  received,  we 
check  it  out  quickly  to  determine  if  it 
should  run  in  the  paper.  We  go  over  this 
with  the  editor.  We  make  a  conscious 
effort  to  make  our  editorial  people  aware 
of  our  standards.  Our  chief  photographer, 
for  example,  was  trained  in  back  shop 
techniques  so  that  photos  would  be  taken 
with  the  end  product — good  reproduction 
on  the  press — in  mind.  Transparencies  are 
checked  for  such  things  as  scars.  In  other 
words,  if  everything  isn’t  right,  we’ll  just 
go  with  another  picture.” 

Ad  color  is  handled  in  a  similar  fashion 
to  news.  The  major  difference  is  a  four- 
day  lead  time.  If  necessary,  they  can  re¬ 
spond  to  a  request  with  the  normal  black- 
and-white  lead  time.  They  do  their  own 
photography.  There’s  no  art  studio  in  the 
plant,  so  shooting  is  usually  done  in  the 
stores — with  great  variations  in  lighting 
conditions. 


“Color  is  infectious,”  notes  Dick  Myers. 
“When  our  advertisers  saw  color  on  the 
first  page  on  a  regular  basis,  they  devel¬ 
oped  a  color  awareness.  We  developed  our 
editorial  color  expertise  and  then  felt  we 
could  handle  color  ads.  We’re  selling 
color  schedules  now. 

New  revenue  potential 

“We  did  a  series  of  process  color  ads 
for  a  local  car  dealer,  for  example,  which 
has  opened  up  a  whole  new  source  of 
revenue  potential.  We  had  sold  them 
single  color  before.  The  customer  gets  his 
pasteboards  from  the  ad  agency.  We  shoot 
the  pasteboards  to  get  our  own  trans¬ 
parencies,  and  make  the  separations. 

“We’ve  also  been  very  successful  in 
swinging  reprints  out  of  direct  mail  and 
into  inserts.  We’ve  also  attracted  adver¬ 
tisers  in  the  quality  merchandise  area, 
e.g.,  some  of  the  better  fashion  stores. 

“Given  the  state  of  today’s  technology, 
process  color  is  very  available  to  the 
medium-size  daily.  A  system  such  as  the 
one  we  have  is  certainly  cost  justifiable. 

“We  made  it  successful  because  we  did 
our  homework  carefully,  both  in  terms  of 
market  research  and  the  skill  levels  neces¬ 
sary  to  become  proficient.  Until  our  people 
developed  the  requisite  skills,  they  were 
very  conscious  of  the  equipment.  Now 
they  handle  it  almost  in  passing.  Because 
it  works  well,  it  doesn’t  have  to  be  part 
of  our  daily  consciousness.” 

• 

Fleischmann’s  tests 
localized  campaign 

Fleischmann’s  Distilling  Corporation  is 
testing  a  localized  advertising  approach 
for  promoting  its  Fleischmann’s  Gin  in 
the  Metro  New  York  area. 

Starting  October  7,  the  campaign  will 
utilize  daily  newspapers  plus  transit  ad¬ 
vertising  using  the  theme  “Long  Island 
(replaced  with  proper  are)  to  go  dry.” 

Designed  by  Ted  Bates  advertising  of 
New  York,  the  campaigpi  would  run  as 
high  as  $51  million  annually  if  launched 
throughout  the  nation.  Newspaper  ads  will 
run  for  four  weeks. 

Additional  ad  support  for  fall  is  being 
planned  for  the  company’s  imported  wine 
products  as  well  as  its  whiskeys  and 
vodka. 


Correction 

The  Key  West  (Fla.)  Citizen,  acquired 
by  Thomson  Newspapers,  is  not  the  first 
Thomson-owned  daily  in  Florida  as  re¬ 
ported  by  Editor  &  Publisher.  The  group 
has  owned  the  Daily  Herald-News  at 
Punta  Gorda,  Fla.  since  January  2,  1954. 


Year  Book  error 

The  Sunday  circulation  for  the  Cleve¬ 
land  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer  is  incorrect  in 
the  1974  Editor  &  Publisher  Interna¬ 
tional  Year  Book.  The  correct  figure  is 
506,090. 


AWARD 
WINNING 
CREATIVITY 

When  the  judges  of  the  18th  Annual  Color  Award 
competition  cited  the  Burlington  County  Times  with 
First  Pr  ize  for  the  creative  use  of  editorial  color,  it 
reflected  management's  continuing  policy  of  providing 
readers  and  advertisers  with  the  very  best. 

lurlingtnn  OInuntg  StmM 

SERVING  BURUNGTON  COUNTY,  N.J.  SEVEN  DAYS  A  WEEK 
Rt.  130,  Wi/fingboro,  N.J.  08046  Rhone  609-877-1600 

National  Roprosontativo:  BOTTINELU  GAUAGHER  INC. 
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CDlORAWmS  MPfliriON 


Creamettes  has 
found  a  ^  to  give 


)wir  family  the 
protein  they  need 
for  the  cost! 


Protein-cUes  «re  easy  to  prepare. 

Hat*  you  rcr  cootad  pau*  Thn  you  cat  timkt  ProteMPcna 
I  aainli  |■l1lflll  Infan  yrnamilj  ifMrrnirin  mri  Miilfrriawnrii 


New  Protein-ettes!  Use  as  you  would  meat 
In  your  favorite  casseroles,  spaghetti 
sauce  or  salad  redpe! 

What  is  Protein-ettm? 

lt%  a  new  food.  carduHy  PfOMaed  froa  lafataWt  aroain. 
enhched  with  wtaaiw  and  aiae  rail,  fhaidi^wdaalflawogod 
bhc  poaid  beef  and  haa  ciibea. 


One  packet  of  Praiea^na  can  ooaptaefy  rcptacc  the  npeat* 
aaa  youwonnaHy  Beedinyoa'fawonic2h-39aan  ci^rolg 

Great  in  spaghetti  sauce! 

Ua  your  own  bM  Italian  auGC 
raapc  -  pa  add  Pramn- 
ena  Gniad  Beef  Rawr 
toyourCrcanenes 

VdL  10  M  aatheniayouooofciL 

mjjfift  .  ■  ~  M  Vnllrlanch  Wcfy^ 


No  Cholesterol! 
High  in  Protein! 
Less  than  I%fat! 


Delicious 
in  salads! 

ProMUhcnet  Haa  Flawar 
Cubca  can  be  oookad  nfhi 
along  with  Creaaenet 

chiliad  aiad  with  your  own 
(awohtc  tfeoMt  aid 


Naw  product  introduction  of  Prot«in*ottoi  for  Croamottot  Co., 
craattid  and  producad  by  Martin>Williamt  Co.,  Minnaapolit,  won 
Rrst  Prixa  for  full  raproducfion  in  fha  ovar-250,000  circulation 
group  for  tha  Minnaapolit  Star. 


Mazda  proudly  presents 


The  first  luxury  cars  with  rotary-engine  performance. 


Mazda  ad  for  tha  RX-4,  craafad  by  Foofa,  Cona  &  Balding,  won 
top  honors  in  full-color  reproduction  for  tha  White  Plains  Re¬ 


porter-Dispatch  of  Wasfchastar-Rockland  Newspapers  in  tha 
100,000-250,000  circulation  classification. 


23  newspaper  ads 
and  editorial  subjects 
cited  for  creativity 
and  reproduction  in 
E&P  color  contest 


In  this  year’s  awards  for  best  newspaper  repro¬ 
duction  and  creative  use  of  color  in  advertising, 
the  magic  number  seems  to  be  two. 

Although  unplanned  by  the  judges  of  the  18th 
annual  competition,  the  contest  winners  included 
two  liquor  ads,  two  cigarette  ads,  two  banks,  two 
repeat  winners,  two  awards  to  one  advertising 
agency,  two  pairs  of  awards  which  used  coupons, 
two  awards  which  featured  ice  cream,  two  promo¬ 
tions  offering  customers  a  free  gift  and  a  two-page 
spread. 

But  whether  the  14  award  winners  were  paired 
or  not,  they  all  shared  one  characteristic :  All  were 
ads  that  not  only  looked  good  because  of  their  use 
of  color  but  effectively  sold  the  products  or  serv¬ 
ices  featured. 

And  while  the  number  two  may  be  the  lucky 
number  for  the  E&P  award  winners,  luck  wasn’t 
the  common  denominator  for  earning  a  first  place 
plaque. 

According  to  the  judges,  the  winning  entries  in 
all  cases  reflected  not  only  a  good  knowledge  of 
how  to  make  ads  sell.  Whether  advertisers  used 
coupons  (and  there  were  three  among  the  win- 
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One  of 

the  rare  pleasures 
of  Christmas. 


If  you  li*ke  scotch, 
youHlowe 
J&B  Rare  Scotch. 


SCOTCH 

Th«  PtMturu  PnncipM 


J&B  Scotch  Christmas  ad  was  selected  for  First  Prize  for  full  color 
reproduction  for  letterpress  newspapers  under  100,000,  for  the 
Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald-Express.  The  ad  was  created  and 
produced  by  the  E.  t.  Howard  Co.,  Inc. 


The  Dubuque  Telegraph-Herald  won  First  Prize  for  full  color 
offset  reproduction  for  newspapers  under  100,000  for  this  Win¬ 
ston  advertisement  created  by  Wm.  Esty  Co.,  Inc. 


ners),  premium  offers  or  just  solid  copy,  they  all 
teamed  the  ad  components  with  color  to  tell  the 
reader  that  “This  was  something  special.” 

This  type  of  expertise  was  displayed  by  the  Wil¬ 
liam  Esty  agency,  whose  ads  won  first  place 
awards  in  both  full  color  and  spot  color  reproduc¬ 
tion.  One  of  the  winners  appeared  in  the  Dubuque 
(Iowa)  Telegraph  Herald,  a  full  color  ad  for  Win¬ 
ston  cigarettes.  The  other  appeared  in  the  Spokane 
Daily  Chronicle,  a  black  plus  one  color  ad  for  R.  J. 
Reynolds’  Doral  cigarettes. 

In  both  cases,  the  agency  helped  newspapers 
produce  good  color  by  sending  out  advance  notice 
of  the  ad  so  printers  were  all  set  for  its  arrival. 

According  to  an  Esty  spokesman,  the  agency 
has  used  color  for  its  clients  extensively  in  local 
newspapers.  He  called  it  a  “highly  successful  cam¬ 
paign,”  so  successful  that  R.  J.  Reynolds  plans  to 
continue  it.  Reynolds  liked  its  run  of  color  so  well 
that  it  will  be  again  using  newspaper  color  for  its 
fall  campaign. 

Other  reproduction  winners  found  that  advance 
notice  and  the  cooperation  of  newspapers  helped 
produce  superior  color.  But  sometimes  reproduc- 
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tion  becomes  a  matter  of  knowing  what  will  work 
and  what  won’t.  That’s  the  story  behind  the 
Creamettes  ad  produced  by  Martin-Williams  Ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  Minneapolis  Star. 

The  winner  of  the  full  color  category  for  news¬ 
papers  over  250,000  featured  a  picture  of  the 
Creamettes  package,  because,  according  to  account 
executive  Steve  Martin,  “The  package  lent  itself 
to  the  flat  color  that  newspapers  do  best.”  He  said 
that  showing  the  food  product  itself,  cooked  and 
photographed,  sometimes  doesn’t  get  as  much  im¬ 
pact  as  a  strong  color. 

Although  many  of  this  year’s  winners  were 
highly-experienced  with  color,  one  newspaper  that 
won  has  had  only  two  years  to  test  out  its  process. 
That’s  the  White  Plains  (N.Y.)  Reporter-Dis¬ 
patch,  a  Gannett  newspaper  which  won  its  first 
E&P  award  for  a  Mazda  RX-4  ad  produced  by 
Foote-Cone,  &  Belding. 

According  to  Jack  Costello,  national  ad  man¬ 
ager,  the  Reporter-Dispatch’s  success  comes  from 
not  only  good  planning  by  the  agency,  but  because 
FC&B  “didn’t  try  to  take  a  magazine  ad  and  make 
it  a  newspaper  ad.” 


DORAL 


□ORAL 


fife  fi^Thalfe  the  iml  beauty  of  it 


First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association  of  Chicago's  coupon 


ad  offering  free  roses  to  $50  depositors  won  First  Prize  for  spot  | 

color  reproduction  for  newspapers  over  250,000  circulation  for  the  ' 

Chicago  Daily  News  and  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  the  advertising  pjr,^  p^jj^  ,p^|  color  reproduction  for  newspapers  in  the 

agency  that  created  the  advertisement.  100,000-250,000  circulation  group  went  to  the  Spolcane  Daily 


Chronicle  for  this  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.  ad  for  Doral 


Cigarettes,  created  and  produced  by  Wm.  Esty  Co.,  Inc. 


E&P  CONTEST  WINNERS:  "the  best  m  newspaper  color  reproduction” 

FULL  COLOR  REPRODUCTION  SPOT  COLOR  REPRODUCTION 


Circulation  over  250,000  Circulation  over  25,000 


Newspaper: 

Advertiser: 

Agency: 

Minneapolis  Star 

Creamette  Co. 

Martin-Williams  Co. 

Newspaper: 

Advertiser: 

Agency: 

Chicago  Daily  News 

First  Federal  Savings  &  Loan 

N. W.  Ayer  &  Son, Inc. 

Circulation  100,000-250,000 

Circulation  1 00,000-250,000 

Newspaper: 

Advertiser: 

Agency: 

White  Plains  Reporter-Dispatch 

Mazda  RX-4 

Foote,  Cone  &  Belding 

Newspaper: 

Advertiser: 

Agency: 

Spokane  Daily  Chronicle 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.  (Doral) 

Wm.  Esty  Co.,  Inc. 

Circulation  under  100,000 

Circulation  under  100,000 

Newspaper: 

Advertiser: 

Agency: 

Portland  (Me.)  Press-Herald-Express 

J&B  Scotch  (Paddington  Corp.) 

E.  T.  Howard  Co. 

Newspaper: 

Advertiser: 

Agency: 

Moline  Daily  Dispatch 

Dean’s  Ice  Cream 

Clinton  E.  Frank,  Inc. 

OFFSET  REPRODUCTION 

OFFSET  REPRODUCTION 

Newspaper: 

Advertiser: 

Agency: 

Dubuque  Telegraph  Herald 

Winston  Cigarettes 

Wm.  Esty  Co.,  Inc. 

Newspaper: 

Advertiser: 

Agency: 

Tallahassee  Democrat 

Dynamo 

D'Arcy,  MacManus  &  Masius,  Inc. 
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New! 

Deaifs  lee  Cieam 
m  a^^-oallen  tub. 

WMh  ■  wMowl  You  cm  «M  ths  Countiv  Cham  goodnaas  Iraida. 


The  Moline  (III.)  Daily  Dispatch  took  First  Prize  for  spot  color 
letterpress  reproduction,  newspapers  under  100,000  for  a  Dean's 
Ice  Cream  advertisement  created  by  Clinton  E.  Frank,  Inc. 
Dean's  also  won  awards  for  color  in  1973  and  1971. 


Dynamo  does  what  no  dcSogcnt  ever  did  bcCoR. 

Mccf  Dynamo,  the  one  demfem  that  wdl  change  afl  your  ideae  abuu 
waahday  producu.  Juai  t/4  cup  not  only  dram  your  irhcde  waA.  but 
actwaly  svudu  on  ^nay.  oSy  mo.  SafaJ  oil  on  a  nylnn  hlnaac.  butler 
on  pemsaneni  prcaa  bfrnA,  even  HKitor  od  on  a  tvwhea|:  shirt— thcae 

ftwadew  can't  match  that  kind  of  deaning. 

I>>'namo:  the  %  cup  miracle. 

Because  Dynamo  h  to  powerful,  so  amazingly  umceiMratad.  juat  1/4  ci^ 
•  al  you  ewer  need  »  de«  a  whole  wasMoad.  It  seems  mcndMe  that 
so  little  could  do  so  much,  but  k  does.  With  its  unuiuc  ckaidwg  fcmmda 
and  new  heightening  systcaa.  Dynamo  means  dazzhng  whites  and  g^osring 
colon— the  kind  of  dean  you  rcaly  appraciate.  Vi  Dvrwmu  n  titrfmuniHs 
norwaiiM.4ll  Alittlrrt4ti;lcuns(t»mihh4isii](wnisi9-fiiu<if  |<rH<Ji'r  W’loh 

Dynmno  works  safely  on  anything  thaik  waahddt.  indudmg  mndeen 
iahrica  like  knks,  aceyln.  synthetka.  permanem  peesa.  And  you  can  use 
Dynaam  for  youe  hot ,  warm,  or  cold  water  waahea. 

The  penader  a9e  is  «7ver.  Dynamo  does  more. 


♦Sim  actual.  Cleaning  pomer.  increcBble. 


GOOD  ON  ANY  SIZE 
DYT^AklOUQUID 
tAUNDBY  DCTERCENT. 


15<t 


! 


j 


First  prize  for  offset  reproduction  of  spot  color  for  the  under- 
100,000  circulation  classification  went  to  the  Tallahassee  Demo¬ 
crat  for  a  coupon  ad  for  Dynamo,  a  laundry  detergent  product 
of  Colgate  Palmolive,  created  and  produced  by  D'Arcy,  Mc¬ 
Manus  &  Masius,  Inc. 


The  Porftond  (Me.)  Press-Herald-Express  how¬ 
ever,  isn’t  new  to  the  winner’s  circle,  capturing 
some  four  other  awards  for  superior  reproduction. 
This  year  it  was  for  a  J&B  Scotch  ad  by  E.  T. 
Howard  Co. 

Perhaps  the  best  summary  of  performance  was 
given  by  Howard’s  Larry  Rosenthal,  the  J&B 
Scotch  account  executive,  who  said  the  company 
will  not  only  repeat  its  color  schedule  but  expand 
it.  “We  thought  its  use  (of  color)  was  so  effective 
that  the  client  has  agreed  to  run  color  again.”  And 
this  praise  comes  from  a  company  which  used  a 
list  of  50  newspapers  as  a  test  on  newspaper  color. 

While  the  Portland  Press  may  be  a  repeat  win¬ 
ner  on  the  newspaper  side.  Dean’s  Ice  Cream  is  a 
repeater  from  the  advertiser  side.  Last  year  the 
company  won  for  an  ad  in  the  Rock  Island  (Ill.) 
Argus.  This  year  they  won  for  an  ad  in  the  Moline 
Daily  Dispatch,  which  is  owned  by  the  same  com¬ 
pany,  for  spot  reproduction  in  the  under  100,000 
category. 

The  Dean  agency  is  Clinton  E.  Frank,  which 
William  T.  Meegan,  the  production  manager  for 
the  Dispatch,  said  goes  out  of  its  way  to  help  the 
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newspaper.  “The  agency  provides  high  quality 
repro  proofs  and  helps  alert  the  plant  when  they 
plan  to  run  color.” 

In  return,  Meegan  said  the  Dispatch  team  con¬ 
sistently  “posts  color  ads  under  good  light  and 
monitors  them  continuously.  It  pays  off.”  Indeed 
it  has.  The  Argus-Dispatch  team  shares  almost  10 
awards  for  reproduction. 

Another  way  spot  color  can  pay-off  is  shown 
dramatically  by  the  Tallahassee  (Fla.)  Democrat, 
which  won  the  reproduction  award  for  newspapers 
under  100,000  with  an  ad  for  Colgate-Palmolive’s 
new  Dynamo  liquid  detergent. 

According  to  John  Veenstra,  ad  director  for  the 
Democrat,  the  Dynamo  ad  by  D’Arcy,  MacManus 
&  Masius  Inc.  was  designed  to  introduce  the  new 
product  to  the  consumer.  It  ran  in  the  paper  as  a 
test.  Carrying  a  coupon  for  trial  usage,  the  ad  was 
run  to  “wake  people  up  to  the  fact  that  Dynamo 
exists,”  according  to  DMM  account  executive 
Steven  Rhodes. 

He  said  that  the  coupon  itself  “drew  a  generally 
high  response.”  However,  on  introduction  the 
product  has  already  grabbed  a  one  percent  share 
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Corn  thit's  Picked  Fresh  and  Cooked  the  Same  Day  is 
one  of  the  Greatest  Eating  Experiences  of  a  Lifetime! 


A  Raley's  Supermarket  ad  for  fresh  corn  won  the  Retail  Color 
Creativity  First  Prize  in  the  100,000-250,000  circulation  classifi¬ 
cation.  The  ad  appeared  in  the  Sacramento  Union. 


A  Karastan  rug  advertisement  won  First  Prize  for  creative  use 
of  color  in  retail  advertising  in  the  over-250,000  circulation  group 
for  John  Wanamaker.  The  ad  was  submitted  by  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer.  Wanamaker’s  has  won  in  five  successive  years. 


of  market  in  the  giant-sized  detergent  field. 

Another  coupon  ad  winning  an  award  was  devel¬ 
oped  by  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  for  First  Federal  Sav¬ 
ings  &  Loan.  Running  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
and  winning  the  over  250,000  category  for  repro¬ 
duction  of  spot  color,  the  ad  featured  a  large  red 
rose  and  used  a  coupon  for  opening  new  accounts. 

Jack  Devlin,  account  executive  at  Ayer,  said  the 
unusual  promotion  was  a  rare  use  of  color  for  his 
client.  But  in  this  case,  the  impact  was  the  color, 
he  added. 

The  couponing  was  “extremely  successful,”  he 
said.  And  part  of  the  reason  for  success,  Devlin 
added,  was  because,  “We’re  neurotic  about  color. 
We  dash  out  and  pull  issues  off  the  stands  to  make 
point  checks.”  The  neurosis  carries  through  to  the 
point  where  Ayer  sends  out  its  own  production 
man  who  meets  with  newspapers  to  solve  any 
problems  that  might  arise. 

Coupons  can  be  creative  as  well.  A  pair  of  win¬ 
ners  in  the  creative  retail  and  creative  spot  color 
categories  proved  it. 


In  the  under  100,000  category,  a  coupon  —  part 
of  a  double  truck  color  ad  paid  off  for  the  Boulder 
(Colo.)  Daily  Camera  as  well  as  the  local  McDon¬ 
ald’s  franchises.  Developed  by  the  Camera’s  own 
ad  staff,  the  retail  winner  was  an  example  of  not 
only  creative  advertising,  but  creative  selling. 

Using  “Family  Fun  Places”  for  a  theme  and  a 
map  of  the  Boulder  area  featuring  vacation  and 
rests  spots,  the  Camera  staff  took  the  idea  to  the 
local  McDonald’s  and  sold  it  on  the  full-color  truck. 

Omar  Forberg,  the  Camera’s  retail  manager, 
said  the  ad  ran  only  once  in  the  daily  and  then 
was  rerun  in  the  Camera’s  weekly  newspapers.  Six 
weeks  after  the  coupon  ran,  Forberg  said,  the 
city’s  three  McDonald’s  were  still  being  bar  raged 
with  coupons. 

Unlike  most  McDonald’s,  Boulder’s  franchises 
can  still  do  they’re  own  advertising.  But  with  the 
Camera  ad,  they  got  double  duty.  Not  only  did  it 
run  in  the  newspapers,  but  a  5,000  over-run  of  the 
ad  was  distributed  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  Parks  Department  for  wall  hangings.  Next 
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A  double-truck  full  color  spread,  "Family  Fun  Placet,"  created  for 
McDonald's  Restaurants  by  the  creative  staff  of  the  Boulder  Daily 
Camera  won  First  Prize  for  creative  use  of  color  in  retail  advertising 
in  the  under- 1 00,000  circulation  classification. 


E&P  CONTEST  WINNERS:  "the 

besf  in  newspaper  color  creafivify” 

RETAIL  COLOR  CREATIVITY 

AGENCY  COLOR  CREATIVITY 

Circulation  over  250,000 

ROP  FULL  COLOR 

Newspaper:  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

Advertiser:  John  Wanamaker 

Advertiser: 

Agency: 

Art  Director: 

Milan  Wineries 

W.  B.  Doner 

Joe  Minnella 

Circulation  100, 000-250, 000 

Newspaper:  Sacramento  Union 

Advertiser:  Raley’s  Supermarket 

Advertiser: 

Agency: 

Art  Director: 

ROP  SPOT  COLOR 

Community  Savings  Bank 

Rumrill-Hoyt,  Inc. 

Michael  Fountain 

Circulation  under  100,000 

Newspaper:  Boulder  (Colo.)  Daily  Camera 

Advertiser:  McDonald’s 

Advertiser: 

Agency: 

Art  Director: 

PREPRINT  COLOR 

WKLO  radio 

Zimmer-McClaskey-Lewis,  Inc. 

Peggy  (^Ihoun 
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A  do^’s  best  friend  is  WKLO 


Areyou 


CADtUJHC  CHJftAUTTLE  BUYS  ALOi; 

Bwyktg  CsdUic  h  ■  dMr 
csM  pf  ■  MU*  buytag  a  M.  Wc  imI«  •  good 


'5  MOST  INEXPENSIVE  LABEL 

n't  n>  ipxdfctg  •  lot  of  I 
■coroBna  on  unonuming 
tfitancyiaaiunaliaato  So 
1  We  Oilyisil  9*  own  I 
tottobebMuiaHl«>ariuaf  '' 


SCRAPES  DU  AMERICA. 

Vtw  U  no  dMvenoe!  Evcry- 


ond  thifping 


3  WINES.  ONE  BOTTLE. 

M  M  B  A  M  A  Lots  of  other  w 


WHAT  ELSE  CAN  OUR  WINE 
^  -^BEBUTGOOD? 

WcvegotoprettyvniM 


Can  WB  hei^  it  if  we  taste  more  eaqiensive  Uian  we  are? 

The  fop  prize  for  creafive  use  of  full  color  in  newspaper  ROP 
adverfising  was  awarded  fo  Milan  Wineries  for  a  Cadillac  Club 
Burgundy  adverfisemenf,  created  by  W.  B.  Doner.  Joe  Minnella 
was  art  director  for  the  advertisement. 


A  SpectaColor  advertisement  for  radio  station  WKLO,  offering 
free  dog  tags,  created  by  Zimmer-McClaskey-Lewis,  lnc.7  won 
First  Prize  for  the  best  preprinted  newspaper  color  advertise¬ 
ment.  Peggy  Calhoun  was  art  director. 


While  food  for  the  needy  wasn’t  exactly  the 
theme  used  by  Community  Savings  Bank  of  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.Y.,  food  was  the  feature  in  a  campaign 
which  won  the  best  spot  color  use  in  the  creative 
category. 

The  unusual  giveaway  promotion  featured  free 
Sundae  toppings  as  a  traffic-builder  for  opening 
new  accounts.  Designed  by  Rumrill-Hoyt  Inc.,  the 
campaign  in  the  past  has  used  spot  color  to  feature 
items  like  popcorn,  pumpkin  pie. 

A  supergraphics  look  also  won  the  full  color 
creative  award  for  Milan  Wineries”  Cadillac  Club 
Burgundy.  In  an  ad  created  by  W.  B.  Doner  of 
Southfield,  Mich.,  art  director  Joe  Minnella  com¬ 
bined  a  cartoon  concept  and  vivid  colors  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  new  package  and  label  to  the  Detroit 
drinker. 

According  to  account  supervisor  John  Con- 
sidine,  the  campaign  which  ran  exclusively  in 
Detroit  was  designed  to  accomplish  two  things: 
First,  introduce  the  new  packaging,  and  second, 
launch  a  new  image  campaign. 
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year  the  franchises  plan  to  update  the  copy  and 
run  it  again. 

The  other  couponed  creative  winner  was  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Zimmer-McClaskey-Lewis  Advertising 
in  Louisville,  Ky.,  for  its  client,  WKLO-am  radio. 

The  full-color  preprint  running  in  the  Louisville 
Times  (which  also  won  an  award  in  editorial)  was 
a  public  service  promotion  for  the  station.  A  pic¬ 
ture  of  man’s  best  friends  —  mutts  of  all  degrees 
and  pedigrees  —  grabbed  the  reader’s  attention. 
The  headline  told  readers,  “A  dog’s  best  friend  is 
WKLO  radio.” 

According  to  the  agency’s  art  director  Peggy 
Calhoun,  the  ad  ran  only  once  and  was  backed  by 
in-radio  promotions.  Offering  dogtogs  to  identify 
pets,  the  station  received  well  over  5,000  coupons 
back  and  sold  more  than  10,000  dogtags,  said 
Robin  Walker,  program  director. 

Producing  the  ad  wasn’t  easy,  Ms.  Calhoun  said. 
“We  gathered  some  six  dogs  together  for  the  pic¬ 
ture.  We  tried  getting  them  to  all  stand  still,  but 
they  kept  running  away.  Finally,  we  took  portraits 
of  each  one  of  them,  then  made  a  composite.” 


The  award  for  best  creative  use  of  spot  color  in  national  news¬ 
paper  advertising  went  to  Community  Savings  Bank  for  this 
"Free  Sundae  Toppings"  ad,  created  by  Rumrill-Hoyt,  Inc.  Mi¬ 
chael  Fountain  was  art  director  for  the  advertisement. 


Panel  of  advertising  agency  creative  department  executives  se¬ 
lect  the  best  creative  color  efforts  from  about  1,000  entries  in 
E&P's  Color  Awards  Competition.  Judges  were:  (standing) 
Joseph  Schick,  vicepresident/creative,  J.  Walter  Thompson;  Al 
Willard,  vicepresident/graphics,  Doromus  &  Co.;  (kneeling) 
George  Cinfo,  creative  director,  Keenan,  Keane  &  McLaughlin; 
and  Russ  Branscom,  director  of  creative  services,  N.  W.  Ayer. 


Considine  said,  the  ad  not  only  attracted  atten¬ 
tion  and  consumer  sales,  but  it  upgraded  the  image 
the  bottled  wine  had  with  liquor  outlets.  This  type 
of  upgraded  image  led  to  increase  orders  from 
stores,  he  added.  Incidentally,  Doner's  team  won 
an  E&P  award  last  year  for  Vlasic  pickles. 

Another  repeat  winner  was  John  Wanamaker 
which  ran  an  ad  featuring  Karastan  rugs  in  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Not  only  is  Wanamaker  a 
repeat  winner,  it  has  won  some  six  awards  all  in 
the  same  category :  Creative  use  of  color  in  retail 
advertising. 

This  year’s  winner  was  designed  by  Louise 
Reeves  and  illustrated  by  John  &  Linda  Gist.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  advertising  director  Jim  Spark,  the 
promotion  featured  the  obvious :  A  full-page  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  famed  Oriental  rug  with  the  store 
logo,  a  wool  logo  and  one  line  of  copy. 

The  quality  reproduction  and  illustration  stress¬ 
ed  the  high  value  of  the  carpeting.  And,  Spark 
said,  the  promotion  helped  sales.  He  added  when 
asked  where  does  newspaper  color  work  best,  “It 
works  better  in  everything.” 
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That  type  of  high-value  logic  worked  for  Raley’s 
Supermarket  too.  Running  color  ads  in  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  Union,  the  store  walked  off  with  the  retail 
creativity  award  in  the  100,000  to  250,000  cate¬ 
gory. 

The  entry  was  part  of  an  annual  produce  cam¬ 
paign,  this  time  featuring  corn.  According  to 
Sacramento  Union’s  Richard  Hansard,  promotion 
manager,  Raley  uses  the  produce  campaign  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  regular  food  day  ads. 

“They  try  to  introduce  a  quality  image.  They 
try  to  sell  the  concept  that  whatever  the  consumer 
wants  they  sell  the  best,”  he  said. 

The  number  two  pops  up  again  for  the  last  time. 
The  winner  of  retail  creativity  comes  from  a  two 
year  old  campaign.  The  winning  entrant  was  used 
by  Raley’s  last  year,  said  Hansard.  But  this  time 
around,  they  changed  the  copy  and  updated  infor¬ 
mation.  It  was  their  first  time  in  the  contest,  how¬ 
ever. 

Summarized  Hansard,  “It’s  a  special  campaign 
that  the  store  developed  by  itself  with  the  help  of 
its  own  in-house  staff.” 
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WE'RE  NUMBER  ONE! 

City  of  Winners  Erupts  in  Joy 


Flyers  Send  FBI  Says  Miss  Hearst 


Front  page  play  of  the  Flyers  Stanley  Cup  victory  took  First 
Prize  for  editorial  color,  use  in  spot  news  and  sports  for  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  for  newspapers  over  250,000  circulation. 


Crowd  and  btfting  moy  tof  rocordt 


Derby  outlook:  fast  track,  sort  of  slow  horses 


Combination  SpectaColor  and  letterpress  presentation  of  the 
Kentucky  Derby  won  First  Prize  for  creative  use  of  color  in 
sports  for  the  Louisville  Times,  for  newspapers  with  circulations 
100,000  to  250,000. 


E&P  CONTEST  WINNERS:  "f he  best  in  newspaper  editorial  color" 


NEWSPAPERS  OVER  250,000 
Best  use  of  color  in  spot  news  and  sports — 
PHILADELPHIA  BULLETIN,  for  front  page  pres¬ 
entation  of  “Flyers  Win  Stanley  Cup,"  with  color 
photo  by  Salvatore  C.  DiMarco,  Jr. 


Best  color  feature— MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL,  for 
Food  Section  cover,  “Eggs  &  ’erbs,”  with  photo 
by  Richard  Bauer. 


Best  magazine  color — MIAMI  HERALD,  for  cov¬ 
er  of  “Tropic”  Magazine,  "The  Look  of  '74:  A 
Special  Issue.” 


NEWSPAPERS  100,000-250,000 

Best  spot  news  color— SACRAMENTO  UNION, 
for  front  page  presentation  of  “A  Look  Into  the 
Dark,”  with  photos  by  Henry  Au  and  Gary  Gillis. 


Best  use  of  color  in  sports — LOUISVILLE 
TIMES,  for  front  page  of  Kentucky  Derby  edi¬ 
tion,  featuring  color  photo  by  Richard  Nugent. 

Best  color  feature — LA  PRESSE,  Montreal,  for 
Valentine  Day  cover  of  La  Mode  section,  fea¬ 
turing  color  layout  on  model  Verushka. 

NEWSPAPERS  UNDER  100,000 
Best  spot  news  color — PALM  BEACH  POST,  for 
page  one  presentation  on  the  Israel-Syria  Ac¬ 
cord,  featuring  a  montage  of  situation  map  and 
photographs  of  Henry  Kissinger,  Hafez  Assad 
and  Golda  Meir. 

Best  color  feature— DAYTONA  BEACH  NEWS- 
JOURNAL,  for  Women’s  Section  cover  feature 
on  nostalgia,  “Suddenly  it’s  1930.” 

Best  magazine  color — BURLINGTON  COUNTY 
TIMES  (N.J.),  for  cover  of  Accent  Sunday  Mag¬ 
azine,  featuring  Kaleidoscopic  abstract  art 
treatment. 
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First  Hearings  Leave  House  Panel  Split 


^Sacumento  Zlttlon 

Sunday 


The  Palm  Beach  Post 


Prisons  Uncover 
Assassination  Plot 


Israel,  Syria  Reach  Accord 


Troop  Separation 
Called  Triumph 
For  Kissinger 


New  Fuel  Agency 
Created  by  Nixon 


Sheriff 

Presents 

Studied 


Good  Mcraing! 


Silence  Wasn’t  Golden 


Irish  End  Strike;  British  Take  Over 


Inaid*  Today 


Sacramento  Union's  front  page  art  on  the  Energy  Crisis,  with  two 
color  photos  stripped  into  a  light-bulb-shaped  mask  won  first 
prize  for  editorial  color  for  newspapers  with  circulations  100,000 
to  250,000. 


The  Palm  Beach  Post's  front  page  art  on  the  Israel-Syria  Accord, 
with  color  art  combining  photos  of  Kissinger,  Meir  and  Assad 
with  a  map  of  the  accord  region  took  top  prize  for  editorial 
color,  news  division,  for  newspapers  with  circulations  under- 


EDITORIAL  COLOR 


is  the  other  Southern  prize  winner  for  its  page 
one  Derby  Day  edition  celebrating  the  100th  run¬ 
ning  of  the  great  racing  event. 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  wins  the  news  cate¬ 
gory  for  newspapers  over  250,000  circulation  with 
a  staff  photographer’s  shot  made  during  the  vic¬ 
tory  celebration  on  the  ice  following  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Flyer’s  Stanley  Cup  victory  celebration  Sun¬ 
day  evening  May  19.  The  Monday  edition  of  the 
Bulletin  carried  Salvatore  C.  DiMarco  Jr.’s  wide 
angle  shot  of  players  carrying  the  Stanley  Cup 
around  the  hockey  rink.  Wild  confusion  reigned 
and  about  20  photographers  who  had  crowded  into 
one  runway  piled  onto  the  ice  amid  joyous  fans. 
DiMarco  can’t  remember  that  his  feet  ever  touch¬ 
ed  the  ice  in  the  rush.  His  shot  played  six  columns 
across  page  one  was  one  of  two  frames  he  manag¬ 
ed.  This  one  turned  out  to  be  a  winner  —  “It  was 
the  only  opening  I  had,”  the  photographer  remem¬ 
bers.  Two  other  staff  photographers  shooting  for 
the  paper  were  blocked  out  by  joyous  fans. 

B.  Dale  Davis,  features  managing  editor  of  the 


Spot  news  and  sports, 
features,  magazines 
sparkle  with  color 


The  dominance  of  Southern  newspapers  in  last 
year’s  editorial  color  competition  —  five  of  eight 
awards — sustained  a  slight  dip  this  year  as  South¬ 
ern  entries  captured  four  of  the  nine  categories. 

The  Miami  Herald  —  only  repeat  winner  from 
last  year  when  the  newspaper  scored  in  spot  news/ 
sports  and  best  color  feature  —  this  year  wins  the 
magazine  category  for  newspapers  with  over 
250,000  circulation  for  the  cover  of  its  Tropic 
Magazine. 

Two  other  Florida  winners,  the  Palm  Beach 
Post  and  Daytona  Beach  Sunday  News-Journal, 
reflect  further  emphasis  on  use  of  editorial  color 
in  that  state’s  newspapers.  The  Louisville  Times 
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Food  Soction  cover  page,  "Eggs  &  'erbs"  won  First  Prize  for 
color  features  for  the  Milwaukee  Journal  in  the  editorial  color 
category  for  newspapers  over  250,000.  Photo  is  by  Richard  Bauer. 


Valentine  Day  feature  cover  of  the  LaMode  section  of  Mont* 
real's  LaPresse  took  First  Prize  for  creative  use  of  color  in 
newspaper  features  for  newspapers  circulation  100,000-250,000. 


mocie 


guise  devalentin 


Vemshka 


Bulletin,  notes  that  the  newspaper  is  running  page 
one  color  three  or  four  days  a  week,  “news  color 
by  and  large  —  and  one  of  few  newspapers  doing 
it.”  The  paper  uses  mostly  area  news  color  al¬ 
though  sometimes  will  go  “afield  to  Washington 
or  New  York.” 

There  is  a  different  point  of  view  between  the 
writer  and  the  photographer  in  recalling  how  they 
produced  the  Milwaukee  JoumaVs  Easter  egg/ 
rabbit  page  for  the  “Eggs  &  ’Erbs”  feature  win¬ 
ner  for  newspapers  over  250,000  circulation.  The 
Wednesday  food  section  of  the  Journal  normally 
has  a  full  page  color  cover  and  also  inside  color. 

Barbara  Salsini,  who  wrote  the  story  about 
Thea  Noback’s  skill  in  dyeing  Easter  eggs  with 
herbs,  juices,  and  onion  skin  in  an  old-fashioned 
method,  and  Peggy  Daum,  food  editor,  and  staff 
photographer  Richard  Bauer  conferred  about  the 
props  which  included  two  rabbits  (one  a  stand-by 
in  case  of  accident).  Mrs.  Noback  brought  in  an 
ample  supply  of  the  eggs,  along  with  an  old  copper 
kettle.  The  writer  says  of  one  rabbit  borrowed 
from  a  department  store  pet  show  that  it  sat  there 
and  “stayed  pretty  well”  and  the  idea  was  “fun.” 


Bauer  looked  at  that  rabbit  through  a  different 
view  finder.  He  says  keeping  the  rabbit  still  was 
one  problem;  replacing  eggs  as  the  rabbit  moved 
was  another ;  and  keeping  the  creature’s  attention 
was  a  third  task.  A  volunteer  was  assigned  just 
“to  move  the  rabbit  and  keep  his  attention”  so 
Bauer  could  stay  with  the  camera.  His  aide  was 
another  Journal  photographer,  Erwin  Gebhardt, 
who  just  happened  to  laugh  at  the  whole  scene. 

He  then  was  drafted  to  take  care  of  the  rabbit 
detail.  Bauer  used  incandescent  light  as  opposed 
to  Strobe — the  soft  light  because  he  was  concerned 
with  the  rabbit’s  moving  during  exposure. 

The  “sitting”  took  an  hour ;  Bauer  made  a  dozen 
shots.  Of  three  possibilities,  the  one  that  ran  in  the 
paper  was  all  concerned’s  favorite  —  their  judg¬ 
ment  being  corroborated  by  the  contest  judges. 

The  winning  magazine  cover  in  the  over-250,000 
group  is  the  Miami  Herald’s  Tropic  Magazine  spe¬ 
cial  issue  on  “The  Look  of  ’74,”  published  as  part 
two  of  a  regular  issue. 

The  lead  article  was  a  look  at  Latin  America, 
which  Tropic  editor  John  Parkyn  notes,  is  part  of 
the  newspaper’s  sphere  of  interest. 
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Nostal9ic  Women's  section  cover,  "Suddenly  it's  1930,"  won 
First  Prize  for  creative  use  of  color  in  newspaper  features  for 
the  Daytona  Beach  Sunday  News-Journal  in  the  under- 1 00,000 
circulation  group. 


Thcl.«M»k(d  74: 
A  Special  Ksuc 


I  Tropic  Magazine,  Miami  Herald 

roto  supplement,  won  First  Prize 
for  creative  use  of  editorial  color 
with  this  special  issue  cover,  "The 
Look  of  '74,"  in  the  over-250,000 
circulation  group. 


(—Accent!— \ 

I  Mm§mxtme  I 


_  fcrltngUm  gjiattg  Utaw _ 


Kaleidoscopic  color  art  helped  the 
Burlington  County  Times  win  First 
Prize  for  creative  use  of  editorial 
color  in  magazine  supplements  in 
the  under  100,000  category. 


When  a  former  Herald  staff  photographer,  Jeff 
Joffe,  now  free-lancing,  brought  in  his  special 
photo  concept  with  southern  United  States,  the 
Caribbean,  and  Latin  America  vividly  centered  in 
a  single  eye,  Parkyn  knew  it  was  “ideally  suited” 
to  the  cover  of  the  special  issue.  Joffe  presented 
the  concept  in  one  dramatic,  eyeball  confrontation, 
as  eye  lashes  and  the  startlingly  real  skin  tones 
were  further  dramatized  by  the  black  border  in 
the  rotogravure  production. 

The  Sacramewfo  (Calif.)  f/m’on’s  news  category 
winner  for  100-250,000  circulation  newspapers  is 
page  one  “Sunday  Best”  art  by  staff  photographers 
Henry  Au  and  Gary  Gillis.  The  attention-getting 
light  bulb  idea  came  in  connection  with  a  story-in¬ 
progress  on  the  energy  crisis  as  it  was  changing 
Californians’  daily  living. 

Picture  editor  James  W.  Vestal  explains  that  a 
light  bulb  was  photographed  and  a  print  made 
creating  the  blue  background  and  bulb  effect.  The 
bulb  area  was  cut  out  and  head  shots  of  Lieut. 
Governor  Ed  Reinecke  and  California  Assembly- 
man  Charles  Warren  (chairman  of  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  State  Energy  Policy)  set  in. 
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Warren  had  been  in  the  newspaper  studio  for 
the  head  shot  showing  him  holding  a  report  of 
hearings  on  state  energy  policy.  The  shot  was 
posed  to  fit  the  bulb  space,  but  the  following  day 
it  was  decided  the  story  would  better  be  told  with 
photos  of  both  Warren  and  Reinecke.  Friday  after¬ 
noon  the  two  photos  were  added,  all  on  normal 
schedule  for  the  Sunday  paper.  Explains  Vestal, 
“we  treat  color  like  most  papers  treat  black  and 
white.” 

The  100th  Kentucky  Derby  Day  edition  of  the 
Louisville  Times  was  a  color  winner  in  the  sports 
category  for  newspapers  of  100-250,000  circula¬ 
tion  with  a  superb  pan  shot  of  the  1973  winner 
Secretariat.  According  to  Albert  C.  Allen,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  photography,  the  Times  wanted  a 
strong,  driving  picture  of  the  finish  to  preprint 
in  SpectaColor. 

The  black  and  white  photo  by  staffer  James  N. 
Keen  was  made  early  that  morning  before  the 
gates  at  Churchill  Downs  opened  at  8  o’clock  and 
ran  five  columns  across  the  bottom  of  the  page 
with  two  staff  stories. 
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Advertising  agency  production  executives  who  served  on  the 
reproduction  panel  for  E&P's  18th  annual  Color  Award  Compe¬ 
tition  were:  Jay  Weider,  Sudler  &  Hennessey;  Frank  Greene, 
K^cCann-Erickson;  Robert  Kohibrenner,  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Sons,  Inc.; 
and  Andrew  K^arsenison,  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt. 


EDITORIAL  JUDGES — Picking  the  best  examples  of  newspaper 
editorial  color  from  a  field  of  a  thousand  entries  are,  left  to 
right:  Rudy  Hoaglund,  art  director.  Newspaper  Enterprise  Assn.; 
John  Faber,  Eastman  Kodak  Co.;  Ed  Wergeles,  art  director, 
Forbes  Magazine;  and  Marshall  Arenson,  School  of  Visual  Art. 


Capturing  top  color  honors  in  features  for  news¬ 
papers  in  the  100-250,000  circulation  group  is 
Montreal’s  French  language  La  Presse  with  a 
Valentine’s  Day  fashion  page.  A  representative 
of  Keystone  agency  submitted  the  set  of  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  internationally  celebrated  model 
Verushka  to  the  women’s  section  for  a  fashion 
page.  Fashion  editor  Madeleine  Dubuc,  who  has 
just  been  named  women’s  editor,  developed  the 
Valentine  feature  with  the  layout  executed  in  the 
newspaper's  graphics  department  by  Raymond 
Gremblay. 

The  winner  in  news  for  newspapers  under 
100,000  circulation  is  a  Palm  Beach  Post  front 
page  combination  of  photographs  and  illustration, 
semi-prepared  in  advance  awaiting  finalization  of 
the  Israel  and  Syria  agreement  being  worked  out 
by  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger  last 
May.  Char  Searle,  staff  artist,  said  she  drew  the 
map  as  far  as  she  could  go  in  advance  and  then 
put  in  pact  lines  when  the  news  came  through.  The 
photographs  of  both  Israeli  Prime  Minister  Golda 
Meir  and  Syrian  President  Hafez  Assad  were  file 
shots.  The  background  dominance  of  Kissinger’s 
face  was  via  a  small  halftone,  with  dots  blown  up 
about  600%. 


The  Daytona  Beach  (Fla.)  News-Journal  win¬ 
ner  in  the  features  category  for  newspapers  under 
100,000  circulation  is  a  full  page  single  illustration 
with  text  for  a  theme,  “Suddenly,  It’s  1930.’’  The 
fashion  page  climaxed  a  women’s  section  series 
spread  over  several  months  on  local  club  event  at 
the  landmark  Fred  Dana  Marsh  home.  Earlier 
pages  in  the  series  used  combination  photo  and 
illustration  or  photographs,  but  the  final  page 
heralding  a  fashion  show  event  was  the  work  of 
artist  Carol  Richardson,  with  the  story  by  Liz 
Eastman,  News-Journal  society  editor. 

The  magazine  award  in  under  100,000  circula¬ 
tion  goes  to  the  Burlington  County  Times  in  Wil- 
lingboro.  New  Jersey,  for  its  Accent!  Magazine. 

The  winner  was  a  last  minue  “fill-in”  cover,  ex¬ 
plains  Accent  editor  Jean  West,  and  was  not  re¬ 
lated  to  an  inside  story  or  cover  lines. 

The  cover  photo  is  a  close-up  taken  through  a 
child’s  toy  kaleidoscope.  The  eye  piece  of  the 
kaleidoscope  was  removed  and  a  55  mm  Micro- 
Nikkor  lens  was  mounted  to  the  kaleidoscope.  The 
light  was  a  standard  200  watt  lamp  with  shade 
removed.  Folk  mounted  his  camera  on  a  tripod 
and  positioned  the  light  so  it  was  shining  directly 
into  the  end  of  the  kaleidoscope. 
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Small  details  produce  quality 
ROP  color  in  Fairbanks,  Alaska 


Charles  Gray’s  father  was  a  carpenter 
who  came  to  work  in  Fairbanks,  Alaska, 
during  World  War  II.  There  was  a  great 
shortage  of  civilian  personnel  so,  by  1944, 
the  youngster  got  a  job  in  the  mailroom 
at  the  Fairbanks  News-Miner. 

At  the  time,  the  News-Miner  had  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  about  2,000,  and  a  history  of 
more  than  40  years  of  continuous  daily 
operation.  The  News  and  the  Miner  were 
both  founded  in  1902,  soon  after  a  gold 
strike  created  a  booming  placer  camp 
called  Fairbanks.  They  merged  in  1912. 

Today,  Gray  is  general  manager  of  the 
newspaper,  which  has  a  six-day-a-week 
circulation  of  14,000,  and  a  nationwide 
reputation  for  producing  high-quality 
ROP  editorial  color.  To  find  the  roots  of 
this  small  newspaper’s  ability  to  originate 
outstanding  editorial  color  on  a  regular 
basis  you  have  to  look  to  two  sources. 
First,  there  is  the  total  commitment  of 
Publisher  C.  W.  Snedden,  and  that  in¬ 
cludes  a  willingness  to  invest  in  moderniz¬ 
ing  the  plant  to  take  advantage  of  the 
latest  developments.  He  is  insistent  on 
producing  a  high-quality  newspaper — edi¬ 
torially  and  mechanically. 

Then,  there  is  the  solid  grounding  that 
Gray  received  early  in  his  career  at  the 
News-Miner.  He  advanced  from  the  mail- 
room  to  stereotyping  when,  right  after  the 
end  of  the  war,  the  newspaper  purchased 
an  8  X  10-inch  Tascope  photoengraver. 
Gray  was  its  first  full-time  operator. 

By  1949,  the  News-Miner  was  the  first 
newspaper  in  the  state  to  run  spot  color 
on  a  web  press.  On  March  5,  1954,  a  full- 
color  picture  taken  at  the  Fairbanks 
Winter  Carnival  graced  page  one.  Gray 
points  out  the  newspaper  actually  followed 
the  lead  of  its  sister  organization.  Com¬ 
mercial  Printing  Company,  Inc.,  which 
has  been  producing  full-color  since  1950, 
when  the  web-fed  flatbed  newspaper  press 
owned  by  the  firm  was  replaced  with  ro¬ 
tary  equipment. 

“The  key  to  producing  high-quality 
color,’’  Gray  says,  “lies  in  paying  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  smallest  details  and  this  starts 
with  photography.  I  don’t  care  who  you 
are  or  what  kind  of  equipment  you  own. 
If  you  don’t  start  with  the  best  originals, 
you  can’t  produce  the  best  quality  edi¬ 
torial  color.’’ 

Today,  most  of  the  editorial  color  used 
by  the  newspaper  is  originated  by  staff 
photographer  Jim  Coccia.  A  native  of  Se¬ 
attle,  Coccia  came  to  Alaska  in  1962, 
seeking  work  as  a  musician.  During  mid- 
1971,  he  was  hired  by  the  News-Miner  as 
a  staff  photographer. 

Coccia  works  with  three  camera  sys¬ 
tems.  His  black-and-white  work  is  done 
with  either  35mm  Nikon  equipment  or  a 
Mamiya  RB  17  2  %-inch  format  camera. 
He  uses  Kodak  Tri-X  pan  film  and  a  Ko¬ 
dak  Ektamatic  processor  for  quick  proof¬ 
ing  and  occasionally  to  beat  deadlines. 

The  Mamiya  camera  is  sometimes  also 
used  for  color  work,  especially  when  there 
is  an  appropriate  fast-breaking  news 
story,  like  a  spectacular  fire.  Most  often. 


however,  editorial  color  photography  as¬ 
signments  are  planned  well  in  advance 
for  special  occasions  ranging  from  St. 
Valentine’s  Day  to  Halloween.  Coccia  nor¬ 
mally  has  at  least  24  hours’  notice  of  color 
assignments. 

In  those  cases,  he  almost  always  works 
with  a  Linhoff  4  x  5-inch  format  camera 
on  a  tripod,  and  in  all  instances  Kodak 
Ektacolor  professional  film  6101,  type  S, 
is  used.  While  the  newspaper  will  accept 
transparencies  from  outside  sources,  Gray 
is  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  best  qual¬ 
ity,  by  far,  can  be  achieved  by  originating 
on  negative  film. 

Photographers  shooting  color  receive  ex¬ 
plicit  instructions: 

1.  Use  a  2:1  ratio  for  lighting  interiors 
and  a  fiash  outdoors  for  fill  light.  In  all 
cases,  strive  for  a  “flat’’  lighting  effect. 

2.  Overexpose  by  one-half  a  camera  stop 
for  better  shadow  detail.  Negative  color 
has  a  far  greater  tolerance  for  exposure 
than  positive  materials. 

3.  Try  to  get  a  variety  of  colors  in  most 
pictures,  including  at  least  a  small  spot 
of  red  for  warmth  and  life. 

4.  Concentrate  on  close-ups  and  take 
the  time  to  do  the  job  right. 

Gray’s  rules  are  based  on  his  years  of 
experience.  Newsprint,  he  explains,  has  a 
limited  ability  to  reproduce  extreme 
ranges  of  contrast.  Flat  lighting  has  the 
effect  of  bringing  the  contrast  on  the 
color  negative  within  an  acceptable  range 
while  accentuating  the  more  critical 
shadow  details.  The  low  contrast  of  nega¬ 
tive  color  also  helps. 

Similarly,  in  his  desire  for  a  variety  of 
colors,  Gray  cautions  against  using  either 
white  for  interior  walls  or  dark-colored 
backgrounds.  The  first  creates  difficulties 
in  establishing  an  acceptable  range  be¬ 
tween  shadow  and  highlight  details,  he 
says,  while  the  darker  backgrounds  tend 
to  overwhelm  picture  subjects  with  a  lack 
of  definition  around  subjects. 

Finally,  Gray  reminds  photographers 
that  the  few  extra  minutes  taken  to  make 
certain  the  job  is  done  right  can  save 
hours  of  work  later  in  the  mechanical  de¬ 
partment.  Coccia  stresses  the  importance 
of  mixing  the  solution  regularly  and  keep¬ 
ing  it  fresh.  Gray  is  convinced  that  more 
than  a  few  newspapers  are  leaving  much 
of  their  color  contrast  in  chemical  process¬ 
ing  trays  because  they  don’t  pay  enough 
attention  to  this  seemingly  small  detail. 

Color  plates  are  made  by  the  indirect 
screening  method  because,  after  much  trial 
and  error.  Gray  is  convinced  that  provides 
the  best  potential  for  quality  within  the 
given  limitations  of  producing  a  daily 
newspaper  on  newsprint.  The  first  step  is 
making  color  printers  using  a  Simmons 
Omega  D-4  enlarger. 

Yellow,  cyan,  magenta,  and  black  print¬ 
ers  are  made  on  Kodak  Resisto  rapid  pan 
paper,  which  is  tray-processed  in  Kodak 
Dektol  or  Ektaflo  developer  solution.  The 
black  printer  provides  a  record  of  the 
shadow  detail  and  is  almost  devoid  of 
density  in  the  highlights.  It  is  made  by 


combining  l/5th  exposures  of  either  the 
cyan  and  magenta  or  cyan  and  yellow 
printers  (depending  upon  the  dominant 
colors  in  the  original). 

In  effect,  this  procedure  provides  four 
continuous-tone  separations  on  paper  ma¬ 
terial  which.  Gray  believes,  are  easier  to 
read  and  correct  with  opaquing,  air  brush¬ 
ing,  and  penciling  than  a  film.  This,  he 
underlines,  is  a  major  advantage  over  di¬ 
rect  screening  methods. 

Color  correction  masks  are  made  for  the 
magenta  and  yellow  printers  on  Kodak 
pan  masking  film  4570.  These  masks  are 
used  to  help  bring  shadow  to  highlight 
contrast  within  the  desired  range  and  at 
the  same  time  accomplish  color  correction. 
A  25-inch  Western  process  camera  is  used 
for  all  screening.  For  the  latter.  Gray 
uses  a  set  of  angled  100-line  negative  gray 
elliptical  dot  contact  screens. 

The  object,  he  says,  is  to  obtain  a  near¬ 
perfect  set  of  balanced  halftone  separa¬ 
tions  on  Kodalith  ortho  film  2556,  type  3 
(Estar  base).  The  exception  is  the  cyan 
separation,  which  receives  a  brief  bump 
during  exposure  to  provide  more  snap  and 
separation  in  the  highlights  and  to  lower 
the  position  of  the  50-percent  middle-tone 
dot  in  relation  to  the  other  separations. 

By  manipulating  the  exposure,  he  says, 
personnel  in  the  color  room  are  able  to 
hold  to  criteria  which  call  for  an  85-per¬ 
cent  shadow  dot  on  the  cyan  separation 
and  70-percent  shadow  dots  on  the  ma¬ 
genta  and  yellow  separations.  The  black 
printer  is  dropped  out  to  near  the  mid¬ 
tones  with  a  50-percent  shadow  dot.  High¬ 
light  dots  on  the  cyan,  magenta  and  yel¬ 
low  separations  are  developed  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  dot  size  and  catch  lights  are 
dropped  out. 

Process  cameras  used 

Process  cameras  are  used  for  exposing 
page  negatives  for  the  typical  daily  run 
of  24  9-column  broadsheet  pages.  Like  the 
other  negative  films  used,  these  are  run 
through  the  mechanized  processor,  which 
operates  in  cooperation  with  the  plate¬ 
making  section. 

The  plate  room  feeds  almost  directly 
(a  hallway  provides  the  only  separation) 
into  the  pressroom,  where  the  News-Miner 
operates  a  five-unit  Goss  Urbanite  press. 
Three  of  the  Goss  units  are  used  to  lay 
down  cyan,  magenta,  yellow,  and  black 
ink  in  that  order  (yellow  is  printed  by  di¬ 
rect  impression) .  The  other  two  units 
each  handle  two  webs,  allowing  a  24-page 
pressrun  with  an  eight-page  potential  for 
full  color. 

During  the  spring  of  1974,  the  News- 
Miner  more  than  doubled  its  existing  plant 
capabilities  by  adding  a  second  floor  and 
newsprint  storage  area  to  the  100  x  200- 
foot  building  that  it  built  10  years  earlier. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  expansion 
may  well  be  because  Gray,  the  carpenter’s 
son,  today  knows  from  experience  why  his 
dad  paid  so  much  attention  to  small  de¬ 
tails — it  pays  off  in  the  final  appearance. 

By  applying  his  dad’s  craftmanship 
philosophy  to  his  work.  Gray  not  only  has 
helped  the  Fairbanks  News-Miner  achieve 
its  reputation  for  editorial  color  but  also 
has  proven  readers  will  respond  in  in¬ 
creasing  numbers  to  a  high-quality  prod¬ 
uct. 
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That’s  why  we  use  it, 
why  we  promote  it; 
win  with  it. 

That’s  why  advertisers  love 
our  great  reproduction  of  it. 

Make  sense? 

You  bet  it  does! 


Daytona  Beach  Morning  Journal 
Daytona  Beach  Evening  News 
The  Sunday  News-Journal 

Daytona  Beach,  Florida 
Represented  nationally  by  Sawyer  Ferguson  Walker  Company 


Refusal  to  write 
suspension  upheld 

A  reporter  with  the  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Star  and  Register-Republic  lost  his  case 
in  a  dispute  over  a  refusal  to  write  a 
story,  on  grounds  that  it  would  violate  his 
“professional  integrrity.”  He  complained  to 
the  Guild,  because  he  was  sentenced  to  a 
two-week  disciplinary  suspension. 

The  issue  was  upheld  by  arbitrator 
Peter  M.  Kelliher  in  an  August  1  award 
involving  the  Star  and  Register-Republic 
and  the  Newspaper  Guild. 

On  the  night  of  August  24,  1973,  the 
grievant  reporter  had  been  given  an  in¬ 
formational  release  and  was  told  to  write 
a  story. 

“This  was  the  only  copy  that  he  would 
produce  for  that  workday  which  started 
at  3  p.m.,”  the  arbiter  said.  “The  grievant 
stated  that  he  did  not  believe  that  this  was 
a  ‘valid’  story.  The  release  indicated  that 
one  company  had  filed  a  claim  with  a  gov¬ 
ernmental  regfulatory  agency  against  its 
competitor,”  the  arbiter  explained. 

He  added  that  the  grievant  testified  that 
the  reporter  had  attempted  to  contact 
sources  connected  with  the  competitor  that 
evening,  during  his  shift,  after  11:15  p.m. 
to  get  a  response.  However,  he  was  unable 
to  contact  anyone. 

Testimony  on  the  part  of  the  Rockford 
newspaper,  suggested  that  he  made  no 
such  statement  to  company  supervisors 
that  evening,  and  testimony  also  revealed 
that  employer’s  witness  believed  the 
grievant  should  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  solicit  information. 

However  the  newspaper  did  say  that  it 
would  have  been  proper  for  the  reporter 
to  attempt  to  elicit  a  response.  It  would 
have  been  appropriate,  for  the  reporter 
to  note  in  his  story,  that  he  was  unable  to 
contact  the  proper  person  for  information. 

The  story  was  a  news  story.  It  is  the 
newspaper’s  position  that  the  reporter  had 
no  right  to  insist  that  it  was  not  ‘timely’. 
The  decision  should  have  been  left  with 
the  editor.  The  story  had  to  be  given  to 
another  reporter,  because  the  g^rievant  re¬ 
porter  refused  to  write  it.  Publication  was 
delayed  one  day  because  of  this  action. 

The  grievant’s  principal  defense  in  this 
case  was  that  if  he  had  written  and  pub¬ 
lished  the  story  at  the  specific  time,  he 
would  have  been  violating  “professional 
integrity.”  He  wanted  to  delay  the  story 
until  he  could  get  the  details  from  the 
competitor. 

The  arbitrator  found  that  there  is  no 
industry  past  practice  that  a  charge  by 
one  party  and  a  reply  by  the  other  party 
must  be  covered  in  a  news  story.  “The 
grrievant  had  no  right  to  attempt  to  im¬ 
pose  such  a  procedure.”  He  noted  the  re¬ 
porter  admitted  deliberate  refusal  to  obey 
repeated  orders  from  at  least  two  super¬ 
visors. 

• 

Named  to  committee 

Robert  G.  Marbut,  president  of  Harte- 
Hanks  Newspapers,  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  Press  Communica¬ 
tions  Committee.  He  succeeds  Robert  L. 
Dennison,  vicepresident  of  Copley  News¬ 
papers  who  will  retire  October  1. 


"The  Post  has  performed  a  public  service  rivaling  'All  The 
President's  Men',!k  i 


"A  remarkably  candid  seif-appraisal,  focusing  on  the 
ethical  and  practical  problems  of  attribution,  discrimina 
tion,  favoritism  and 
fairness,  ^ 


"Highly 
recommerKled 
reading."  ; 


A  critical  study  ' 

of  the  inside  workings  \  ^ 
of  the  news  business. 

From  the  news  pages. ) 
editorials,  columns 
and  internal 
staff  memos 

(Pie  bOoatiington  post 


This  book  is  a  unique  collection  of  articles,  editorials  and 
internal  memos  by  Post  writers  on  the  problems  and  per¬ 
formance  of  their  own  paper  and  the  rest  of  the  news 
media.  It's  a  fast-paced  primer  on  "how"  and  "how  not 
to"  report  and  edit,  with  views  on  the  news  business  by 
some  of  The  Post's  most  respected  reporters,  columnists 
and  editors:  Benjamin  C.  Bradlee,  David  S.  Broder,  Philip 
L  Geyelin,  Meg  Greenfield,  Haynes  Johnson,  Robert  C. 
Maynard,  Jules  Witcover,  and  Richard  Harwood,  the 
newspaper's  first  ombudsman. 


Large-size  paperback  (6"x9")  246  pages,  Dell  6083.  $3.95 
at  leading  bookstores.  Or  fill  in  coupon  and  mail. 


Please  send  me _ copies  of  OF  THE  PRESS,  BY 

THE  PRESS.  FOR  THE  PRESS  (AND  OTHERS.  TOO)  @S3  95 
plus  postage  and  handling  costs  of  25c,  total  $4.20  per  copy. 
Ertclose  check  or  money  order  payable  to  The  Washington  Post. 


ADDRESS 


Mail  to:  Washington  Post  Writers  Group.  Washington.  D.C.  20071 
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Ted  Risenhower,  publisher  of  the  Tah- 
lequah  (Okla.)  Star-Citizen  and  Pictorial 
Press — elected  Democratic  candidate  for 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

♦  ♦  * 

Frank  Swearingen,  formerly  national 
advertising  manager  of  the  Tulsa  World 
and  Tribune — named  ad  manager  of  the 
Ada  (Okla.)  Evening  News. 

«  *  * 

Richard  Severo,  reporter,  New  York 
Times — 1974-75  Poynter  Fellow  in-Resi- 
dence  at  Vassar  College  where  he  is  teach¬ 
ing  an  English  department  course  en¬ 
titled  “The  Contemporary  Press.” 

>i<  *  « 

Douglas  L.  Schoenike,  circulation  di¬ 
rector,  Free  Press  Newspaper  group — to 
plant  manager.  Crystal  Lake  (Ill.)  Her¬ 
ald,  a  member  of  the  group,  which  recently 
opened  new  10,000  sq.  ft.  plant  and  in¬ 
creased  weekly  editions  to  Monday,  Wed¬ 
nesday  and  Friday. 

«  *  4^ 

Brian  R.  Alm,  managing  editor.  New 
Iberia  (La.)  Daily  Iberian  appointed  news 
editor  of  Kankakee  (Ill.)  Journal.  Ronald 
Ozio,  formerly  city  editor  of  New  Iberia 
Daily  Iberian — appointed  managing  editor. 

*  *  » 

John  R.  Peck,  classified  sales  manager 
for  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune — 
promoted  to  assistant  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  telephone  room  sales. 

*  *  * 

J.AMES  M.  Shea,  editor,  Salem  (Mass.) 
Evening  News — elected  president,  New 
England  Associated  Press  News  Execu¬ 
tives  Assn. 


ALLENTOWN,  PA 


UP  30% 


That  is  the  amount  CoH-Chrenicle 
Newspapers  color  advertising  has  gaiited 
for  the  first  7  months  of  1974  over  the 
same  period  last  year.  COMPARE  THESE 
FIGURES:  Last  year  420  color  ads, 
624,778  lines;  1974;  509  color  ads, 
812,644  lines. 

COLOR  in  the  CAU- CHRONICLE 

NEWSPAPERS  PRODUCES  SALES! 


news-people 


GREETS  QUEEN — Denmark's  Queen  Margrefhe  (right)  greets  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Letts 
Jones,  president  of  the  Copley  Newspapers,  during  a  reception  given  by  the  Queen 
(September  5)  for  delegates  to  the  27th  Congress  of  the  International  Federation  of 
Editors  and  Journalists. 

Ivan  J.  Netter,  previously  ad  director 
of  the  defunct  Newark  (N.J.)  Evening 
News  and  recently  assistant  to  the  na¬ 
tional  ad  manager  and  as  automotive  ad 
manager  of  the  New  York  Times — joined 
Passaic  (N.J.)  Herald-News  as  advertis¬ 
ing  director.  Adolph  Cantisano — to  retail 
advertising  manager. 

*  *  * 

Edward  R.  Zemlock,  former  assistant 
manager  of  the  N.Y.  office  of  Million  Mar¬ 
ket  Newspapers — promoted  to  advertising 
director  of  the  National  Star. 

«  *  * 

Murray  M.  Moler,  associate  editor  of 
the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Examiner — 
honored  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Air  Force  Association  for  his  creating 
greater  public  understanding  of  the  Air 
Force  mission  during  the  last  30  years  as 
a  reporter. 

*  *  * 

Ladd  A.  Neuman,  assistant  city  editor 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Press — joined  the  jour¬ 
nalism  department  at  Wayne  St.  Univer¬ 
sity  as  an  assistant  professor. 

•  *  ♦ 

Gay  S.  Duncan,  previously  editor  of  the 
Pensacola  (Fla.)  Journal’s  Living  Section 
— named  news  editor  of  the  Pensacola 
News.  Dot  Brown,  assistant  Living  sec¬ 
tion  editor  and  people  section  editor — as¬ 
sumed  editorship  of  the  Living  section. 

*  *  * 

Alex  Faulkner,  chief  correspondent 
for  the  London  Daily  Telegraph  in  the 
United  States  for  nearly  40  years — retired. 

*  « 

Sally  Remaley — named  editor  of  the 
new  TV  Preview  magazine  of  the  Braden¬ 
ton  (Fla.)  Herald. 

*  «  V 

Alvin  Nagelberg,  assistant  financial 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune — promoted 
to  executive  editor  of  the  Tribune’s  finan¬ 
cial  section,  taking  over  many  of  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  duties,  freeing  Nick  Poulos, 
to  write  four  columns  a  week. 
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Kenneth  F.  Teachout,  45,  city  editor 
of  the  La  Crosse  (Wise.)  Tribune — named 
associate  editor.  Larry  D.  Olson,  35 — to 
metropolitan  editor  and  Donald  W.  Af- 
FOLTER,  43 — to  assistant  metropolitan  edi¬ 
tor. 

*  *  * 

Larry  Fullerton,  photographer — pro¬ 
moted  to  Sunday  editor  of  the  Hamilton 
(Ohio)  Journal-News. 


PUBLISHER  PINNED — Margaret  Grass,  a  Hughes 
Airwest  ground  hostess  in  Spokane,  pins  an 
ofFicial  Expo  '74  button  on  Francis  H.  Cislini, 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Salinas  Californian 
and  a  director  of  the  California  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  Smiling  his  approval  is  Telford  Work,  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Los  Angeles  Dally  Journal. 


Insure  with  Employers  against 
Publishers  Liability  losses 

You  II  probably  want  to  insure  yourself  against 
libel,  slander,  piracy,  invasion  of  privacy  or  copy¬ 
right  violation  . .  up  to  a  maximum.  Beyond  that, 
the  risk  may  be  more  than  you'll  want  to  take 
That  s  where  we  come  in.  We  ll  handle  the  excess. 
Call  us  for  assistance  in  setting  up  a  program 
You'll  get  quick  action  from  the  one  of  our  5  U.S. 
offices  which  is  nearest  you  Write  Employers 
Reinsurance  Corp.,  21  West  10th.  Kansas  City, 
Missouri  64105.  Other  U.S.  offices;  New  York,  San 
Francisco.  Chicago.  Atlanta,  Houston. 
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in  the  news 


James  A.  Schwartz,  payroll,  data  proc¬ 
essing  and  circulation  accounting  manager 
of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer — to  controller. 

*  *  * 

Peggy  O.  Kirkpatrick,  previously  wom¬ 
en’s  editor  of  the  Bowling  Green  (Ky.) 
Daily  News — to  society  reporter  on  the 
Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner. 

m  *  * 

Paul  Nissi,  formerly  assistant  to  the 
production  manager  of  the  N.Y.  News — 
named  production  manager  black  and 
white  operations.  Ronald  K.  Wishart — 
appointed  Brooklyn  plant  production  op¬ 
erations  manager  and  Robert  F.  Murphy 
— named  production  operations  manager 
for  the  paper’s  Manhattan  plant. 

*  *  * 

Byron  B.  Harless,  58,  vicepresident  for 
personnel  since  joining  Knight  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.  January  1,  1970 — named  senior 
vicepresident. 

*  *  * 

Andrew  Kavulich,  31,  who  joined 
Westchester-Rockland  Newspapers  last 
October  as  treasurer-controller  from  the 
Binghamton  Press  Company  where  he  was 
comptroller  —  named  vicepresident  of 
WRN. 

*  *  * 

Eugene  Sweeny,  44,  account  executive 
at  Merchandising  Promotion  Associates,  a 
sales  promotion  agency — joined  the  sales 
staff  of  Story  &  Kelly-Smith  Inc. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Phil  C.  Knisell,  formerly  news  editor 
of  the  Capitol  Hill  (Okla.)  Beacon — named 
assistant  professor  of  journalism  at  Mary- 
mount  College,  Salina,  Kansas. 

*  *  * 

Bill  Diehl,  managing  editor,  Culpeper 
(Va.)  Star-Exponent — to  editor  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Long  Branch  (N.J.) 
Shore  Record,  also  owned  by  Walter 
Potter.  M.  Sean  Kilpatrick — named  to 
succeed  Diehl  as  managing  editor  of  the 
Star-Exponent. 


PUBLIC  EDITOR — Richard  J.  Gonder,  previously 
director  of  services,  was  named  public  editor 
of  the  Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star,  reporting 
directly  to  Frank  Batten,  publisher.  Gonder's  job 
is  to  monitor  accuracy  and  fairness  in  news  con¬ 
tent,  and  to  represent  the  public  as  the  paper's 
internal  critic.  "He  will  have  the  authority  and 
responsibility  to  give  forthright  and  complete 
explanations  of  mistakes,  shortcomings,  and  other 
targets  of  criticism,"  Batten  said.  Readers  may 
contact  Gonder  in  person,  by  mail  or  by 
telephone. 


Gerald  T.  Rooney,  46,  with  Lever 
Brothers  for  24  years,  the  last  15  years 
as  an  EDP  systems  executive — to  data 
processing  director  of  Westchester  Rock¬ 
land  Newspapers,  Harrison,  N.Y. 

*  *  * 

Bruce  Larsen,  assistant  editor,  Van¬ 
couver  (B.C.)  Sun — appointed  managing 
editor,  succeeding  W.  T.  Galt,  who  died 
August  30. 

*  * 

Bob  Eddy,  editor-publisher,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant;  Robert  C.  Achorn,  edi¬ 
tor,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram-Gazette; 
and  Kingsley  (Rex)  Fall,  retired  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Berkshire  Eagle,  Pittsfield, 
Mass. — named  fellows  in  the  Academy  of 
New  England  Journalists.  Designated 
three,  cited  for  “distinguished  service  to 
journalism  in  New  England,  will  receive 
Yankee  Quill  Awards  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
at  latter’s  New  England  chapter  meeting, 
October  17,  Lynnfield,  Mass. 

*  *  * 

Candace  York  Truitt,  formerly  at  the 
Baltimore  News  American  as  assistant 
women’s  editor — appointed  assistant  to  the 
dean  in  the  College  of  Journalism,  Univ. 
of  Maryland,  College  Park  Campus. 
Michael  B.  Hesse,  previously  national 
news  assistant  at  WTOP-tv  and  the  Wa.sh- 
ington  Post  news  departments — named  as¬ 
sistant  professor. 

*  *  * 

M.  S.  Rukeyser,  onetime  reporter  for 
the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Times-Union  and  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service — promoted  to 
vicepresident,  public  information  at  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company. 

e  *  * 

Victor  Webb,  managing  director  of 
Dow  Jones  International  Marketing  Serv¬ 
ices — moved  his  headquarters  from  Lon¬ 
don  to  New  York.  Ray  Sharp,  formerly 
European  manager  for  the  Toronto  Globe 
and  Mail  in  London — appointed  manager 
of  European  operations. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Cliff  Sharp,  ad  director,  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  Star — elected  president  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

*  *  * 

Roger  Coryell,  former  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times 
and  before  that,  assistant  publisher  of 
Capital  Newspapers  in  Albany,  N.Y. — to 
Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee,  responsible  for  ad¬ 
vertising,  circulation,  production  and  the 
office  functions. 
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TAKES  OVER  —  Jo-Ann  Albers,  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  environment  reporter,  takes  over  as 
national  president  of  the  7,000  member  Women 
in  Communications  organization  on  October  6 
during  the  annual  national  meeting  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Married  and  the  mother  of  two  she 
started  at  the  Enquirer  in  late  I960  as  a  tele¬ 
vision  log  clerk.  She  has  been  a  member  of  the 
WICI  for  10  years. 

Robert  P.  Studer,  an  editor  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area  for  more  than  30  years — ap¬ 
pointed  chief  of  the  Sacramento  bureau  of 
Copley  News  Service. 

*  *  * 

John  Shields  has  been  named  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Napa  (Calif.)  Register 
replacing  Phil  Neiswanger,  who  resig^ned 
to  become  publisher  of  the  Roseburg 
(Ore.)  News-Review, 

«  *  * 

Frank  Mazzeo — named  sports  editor  of 
the  Van  Nuys  (Calif.)  Valley  News. 


Buying  Boston?  Buy 

WORCESTER 

too! 

You  need  Worcester  for 
many  important  reasons— 

•  There  are  642,000  people  in 
the  Worcester  Market,  with  re¬ 
tail  sales  of  $6,800  per  house¬ 
hold. 

•  Worcester  County  consistently 
has  the  lowest  unemployment 
rate  of  any  city  in  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

•  Worcester  represents  over  10% 
of  all  retail  sales  in  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

Always  add  the  Worcester  Telegram  and 
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SDX  program 
in  Phoenix 
takes  shape 

The  owners  of  familiar  names  in  print 
and  broadcast  journalism  will  participate 
November  13-16  in  the  program  when  the 
Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  convenes  in  Phoenix. 

Among  them  will  be  Dan  Rather,  form¬ 
er  CBS  White  House  correspondent,  and 
Reg  Murphy,  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution.  Both  will  address  the  convention. 

Rather  clashed  with  former  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon  at  a  televised  news 
conference  shortly  before  Nixon  resigned. 
Murphy  was  kidnapped  for  ransom  but  re¬ 
leased  unharmed.  His  abductor  recently 
was  sentenced  to  40  years  in  prison. 

Nationally  known  reporters  Seymour 
Hersh,  New  York  Times,  James  Polk, 
Washington  Star-Neivs,  and  Jack  Nelson, 
Los  Angeles  Times,  will  make  up  a  panel 
discussion  on  investigative  reporting.  They 
are  among  the  country’s  leading  practi¬ 
tioners  of  the  technique. 

Herbert  Klein,  onetime  director  of  com¬ 
munications  for  Nixon,  and  George  Reedy, 
press  secretary  to  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  will  take  part  in  a  panel  dis¬ 
cussing  the  relationship  of  the  press  to 
the  presidency.  Other  former  press  secre¬ 
taries  may  be  added  to  the  panel.  It  will 
be  moderated  by  William  J.  Small.  He  is 


senior  vicepresident  and  director  of  news 
for  CBS,  and  a  candidate  for  president  of 
the  society  at  the  convention. 

Other  spots  on  the  program  will  be  filled 
by  Carol  Sutton,  recently  promoted  from 
women’s  editor  to  managing  editor  of  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal,  Nicholas  von 
Hoffman,  Washington  Post  columnist, 
Brian  Banker,  prize-winning  photographer 
for  the  Topeka  Capital-Journal,  and  Ken¬ 
neth  Rystrom,  Vancouver,  Wash.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Conference  of  Edi¬ 
torial  Writers. 

More  than  1,000  delegates,  wives  and 
husbands,  and  college  student  members  of 
the  65-year-old  society  which  changed  its 
name  last  year  are  expected  to  attend  the 
affair. 

Headquarters  will  be  the  Townehouse 
Hotel  but  visitors  are  expected  to  spill 
over  into  the  Doubletree  Inn  and  the 
Clarendon  House  hotels. 

The  convention’s  major  banquet,  on  Fri¬ 
day  night,  will  feature  a  ceremony  paying 
tribute  to  the  society’s  two  living  found¬ 
ers  and  all  past  national  presidents. 

Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  publisher  of  the 
Arizona  Republic  and  Phoenix  Gazette, 
and  of  the  Indianapolis  Star  and  News,  is 
a  founder.  The  other  is  Paul  M.  Riddick, 
publisher  of  the  Lagrange  (Ind.)  Stand¬ 
ard-News. 

Ralph  Otwell,  managing  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  and  president  of  the 
society,  will  preside  at  the  banquet.  Master 
of  ceremonies  for  the  evening  will  be 
Robert  White,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Me.xico  (Mo.)  Ledger. 

A  western  cookout  with  a  Spanish  flavor 


at  the  Lazy  R&G  Ranch  will  open  the  con¬ 
vention.  Pulliam  will  be  host.  The  ranch 
is  a  recreational  area  provided  for  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Republic  and  Gazette. 

Final  convention  event  will  be  a  Satur¬ 
day  luncheon.  But  a  number  of  visitors 
are  expected  to  attend  a  football  game 
that  night  at  Tempe  between  Arizona 
State  University  and  North  Carolina 
State  U. 

Between  speakers,  panels,  study  groups 
and  social  events,  the  society’s  business 
will  be  conducted.  It  includes  election  of 
officers  and  new  regional  board  members 
and  consideration  of  resolutions. 

• 

Photographer  resigns 
over  racial  charge 

The  Wilmington  News-Journal  Com¬ 
pany’s  only  black  photographer  has  quit, 
charging  racial  harassment  and  discrim¬ 
ination. 

A1  Connell,  a  News-Journal  employe 
since  1968,  filed  a  discrimination  complaint 
with  the  state  Department  of  Labor  last 
year,  saying  his  working  conditions  and 
salary  were  inferior  to  other  photogra¬ 
phers. 

The  department  decided  in  favor  of  Con¬ 
nell  in  November,  and  ordered  the  News- 
Journal  to  pay  Connell  $2,850  in  lost 
wages  and  to  agree  to  provide  equal  op¬ 
portunity  for  all  its  employes. 

The  News-Journal  is  currently  appeal¬ 
ing  the  decision  in  Delaware  Superior 
Court. 
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A  Rollfilm  Camera  designed  with 
management  and  operator  in  mind 


THE  LIBERATOR  incorporates  a  bold,  new  concept 
simple  and  dependable  in  operation,  and  designed 
and  constructed  with  the  concerns  of  management 
and  cameraman  in  mind. 

We  have  insisted  upon  having  a  camera  with  process 
capabilities,  but  with  the  speed  of  a  roll  film  camera. 
That  camera  is  THE  LIBERATOR.  Pitman  is  proud 
of  it.  It  meets  the  present  and  future  requirements  of 
the  newspaper  field  and  the  commercial  printer,  — — 
and  daily  experience  proves  it ! 


Send  for  illustrated  brochure 


MAIN  OFFICE:  3239  South  51st  Avenue  •  Chicago.  Illinois  60650  •  312  242-1174 

BRANCHES  IN:  Secaucus.  N.J.  •  Cleveland  •  Atlanta  •  Minneapolis 
Boston  •  Charlotte,  N.C.  •  Hyattsville.  Md.  •  Tampa  •  Kansas  City 


Coupon  index 
makes  it  easier 
to  find  bargains 

Saving  money  on  groceries  has  become 
a  national  scramble  for  housewives. 

The  Stockton  (Calif.)  Record  has  now 
made  it  easier  for  its  reader’s  to  find  bar¬ 
gains  and,  at  the  same  time,  increased 
the  readership  of  its  advertising. 

The  idea  for  the  promotion  came  from 
Cliff  Barnhart,  manager  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department. 

Here’s  the  way  it  works: 

Every  Wednesday,  starting  September 
18,  a  teaser  appears  on  the  first  page  of 
The  Record  Today,  a  box  giving  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  issue  and  the  weather. 


Clip  the  valuable  food 
coupons  in  today's 
Stockton  Record 
Food  Ads. 

Camay  Soap . Quality  Grocers 

Betty  Crocker . . . Quality  Grocers 

Lipton  or  Nestea . Farmers  Markets 

Hills  Bros.  Coffee . Centro  Mort  Markets 

. Segarinis  Markets 

. Don  Quick  Markets 

Pillsbury  Flour . Don  Quick  Markets 

U.S.  Borax,  Nescafe  Coffee,  Pepperidge  Form, 
Blue  Bonnet  Margarine 


In  the  September  18  issue,  an  italic  line 
there  read:  “Want  to  fill  your  grocery 
basket  for  less?  Turn  to  Page  6.” 

On  page  6,  the  reader  found  a  red  bor¬ 
dered  box  telling  him  that  money-saving 


Check  Your  Stockton  Record 
[food  ads  each  Wednesday 
for  big  savings. 
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Eldorado,  III.  62930  •  618  273  3376 
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PO  Bo>  6526.  Mobile,  Ala  36606  •  PH  205/471  3466 


Linage  leaders — 6  months 

(As  measured  by  Media  Racords  Inc.) 


There  were  26  Sundays  in  1974  compared  to  25  in  1973 


1973 

Morning 


Los  Anaetes  Times  .  37,002,260 

Miami  Herald  .  34,183,455 

Chicago  Tribune  .  30,712,817 

Washington  Post  .  28,223,687 

Phoenix  Republic  .  26,249,183 

St.  Petersburg  Times  .  26,162,593 

San  Jose  Mercury  .  25,786,420 

Orange  County  Register  .  24,477,905 

Houston  Post  . 24,271,646 

Dallas  News  .  23,264,410 


1974 

Morning 


Los  Angeles  Times  .  36,763,826 

Miami  Herald  .  32,380,061 

Chicago  Tribune .  31,426,528 

Washington  Post  .  29,888,478 

Phoenix  Republic  .  26,929,137 

St.  Petersburg  Times  .  26,181,419 

San  Jose  Mercury  .  25,459,099 

Houston  Post  .  24,434,646 

Dallas  News  .  23,441,673 

Orange  County  Register  .  23,429,620 


Evening 


Ft.  Lauderdale  News  .  31,087,017 

Houston  Chronicle  .  27,688,426 

Phoenix  Gazette  .  26,215,184 

San  Jose  News  .  25,125,885 

Atlanta  Journal  .  24,890,439 

Orange  County  Register  .  24,477,905 

Denver  Post  .  22,859,643 

Dallas  Times-Herald  .  22,039,806 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  21,439,026 

San  Diego  Tribune  .  21,280,243 


Evening 


Fort  Lauderdale  News  .  31,999,967 

Houston  Chronicle  .  27,847,232 

Phoenix  Gazette  .  26,651,565 

San  Jose  News  .  25,011,922 

Atlanta  Journal  .  24,429,781 

Orange  County  Register  .  23,429,620 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  22,499,063 

Orlando  Sentinel  Star  .  22,180,363 

Denver  Post  .  22,072,817 

Dallas  Times-Herald  .  21,129,511 


Sunday 


Los  Angeles  Times  .  21,820,558 

New  York  Times  .  21,302,757 

Miami  Herald  .  16,313,166 

Chicago  Tribune  .  15,831,962 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  13,499,519 

Boston  Globa  .  13,029,665 

New  York  News  .  12,862,121 

Houston  Chronicle  .  12,547,209 

Washington  Post  .  12,419,544 

Minneapolis  Tribune  .  12,216,080 


Sunday 


Los  Angeles  Times  .  22,716,589 

New  York  Times  .  20,857,274 

Miami  Herald  .  17,333,536 

Chicago  Tribune  .  16,189,527 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  14,182,710 

Boston  Globa  .  13,615,188 

Houston  Chronicle  .  13,485,844 

Minneapolis  Tribune  .  13,360,705 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  13,309,955 

Washington  Post  .  12,961,657 


Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 

Los  Angeles  Times  .  M/S  58,822,818 

Miami  Herald  .  M/S  50,496,621 

Chicago  Tribune  .  M/S  46,544,779 

Washington  Post  .  M/S  40,643,231 

New  York  Times  .  M/S  40,482,401 

Ft.  Lauderdale  News  .  E/S  40,426.107 

Houston  Chronicle  .  E/S  40,235,635 

Atlanta  Journal  &  Journ.  &  Constitution  . .  E/S  36,416,638 

Phoenix  Republic  .  M/S  36,412,877 

St.  Petersburg  Times  .  M/S  36,231,468 


Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 


Los  Angelas  Timas  .  M/S  61,480,415 

Miami  Herald  .  M/S  49,713,599 

Chicago  Tribune  .  M/S  47,616,056 

Fort  Laudardaya  News  .  E/S  41,952,115 

Washington  Post  .  M/S  41,850,136 

Houston  Chronicle  .  E/S  41,333,076 

New  York  Times  .  M/S  38,531,230 

St.  Petersburg  Times  .  M/S  37,409,137 

Phoenix  Republic  .  M/S  37,404,611 


Atlanta  Journal  &  Journ.  &  Constitution  ..  E/S  36,255,298 


coupons  would  be  found  in  the  ads  of  Qual¬ 
ity  Grocers,  Farmers  Market,  Segarinis 
Markets,  and  Don  Quick  Market. 

Several  of  the  markets  offered  more 
than  one  coupon. 

The  best  bargain  that  day  was  Nescafe 
coffee,  on  which  the  buyer  could  save  50f. 

Bob  West,  national  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  manager  for  Stockton  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  said  “The  direct  purpose  of  the  pro¬ 
motion  is  to  provide  a  public  service  to 
our  readers  by  calling  attention  to  how 
they  can  save  money  by  carefully  reading 
each  of  the  supermarket  advertisements 
and  all  the  national  product  ads. 

“Coupon  advertising  by  both  retailers 
and  national  accounts  has  been  consist¬ 
ently  heavy  in  the  pages  of  the  Stockton 
Record.  And  I  believe  this  promotion  will 
further  stimulate  it. 

“I’m  sure  it  will  catch  on  with  our  shop¬ 
pers,  so  we’ll  continue  it  every  Wednes¬ 
day. 

“We  hope  to  enlarge  our  store  redemp¬ 
tion  program. 

“We’ll  also  make  sure  that  all  house¬ 
wives  hear  about  it  through  radio  spots 
and  commercials  on  Stockton’s  cablevision, 
CTU-Five.” 

• 

Luter  to  Hawaii 

John  Luter,  director  for  the  past  13 
years  of  Columbia  University’s  Maria 
Moors  Cabot  Prize  Program  in  Inter- 
American  journalism,  has  been  appointed 
professor  and  director  of  journalism  at 
the  University  of  Hawaii. 


Polaroid  multiplies  ads 
five  fold  for  fall 

To  boost  holiday  sales  of  its  instant 
picture  cameras,  the  Polaroid  Corp.  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  has  increased  its  ad¬ 
vertising  budget  some  five  times  over  last 
year  and  added  four  newspaper  cam¬ 
paigns. 

Designed  by  Doyle  Dane  Bernbach,  the 
campaign  will  introduce  its  SX-70  Model 
2  in  the  top  50  newspaper  markets  during 
the  week  of  October  6.  Follow-up  ads  will 
run  between  Oct.  25  and  Nov.  15.  An  addi¬ 
tional  line  of  ads  will  run  the  week  after 
Thanksgiving. 

The  $12  million  ad  campaign  backed  in 
tv  and  magazines  as  well  includes  Polar¬ 
oid  Partnership  Program  as  a  promotional 
bonus  for  the  trade. 


Cancer  series  offered 

Women’s  News  Service  is  serializing  a 
five-part  series  by  Dr.  Philip  Strax  on 
breast  cancer,  excerpted  from  a  new  book 
being  published  by  Harper  &  Row,  Dr. 
Strax  pioneered  in  establishment  of 
Breast  Cancer  Detection  Centers  across 
the  country.  The  series,  illustrated  by  line 
drawings,  explains  prevention  and  curative 
techniques. 
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NO  BEACH  SADDLE  HAS  EVER 
BEEN  REPLACED  BY  OTHER 
MANUFACTURERS,  BUT  BEACH 
KEEPS  REPLACING  OTHERS* 
HERE’S  WHY! 


Rib  Construction:  Makes  Lock-Esy  System:  Cuts  Pin  Registration:  Pin  sys- 

saddle  cling  to  cylinder .. .  lock-up  time  by  50%  ...  tern  provides  accurate 

eliminates  warpage.  just  press  the  buttons  no  registration  of  negs  and 

tools  required.  plate  on  saddle. 

%  BEACH  HAS  REPLACED  TO  DATE  OVER  5,000  COMPETITIVE 
SADDLES.  WHY  TAKE  A  CHANCE  .  .  .  BUY  THE  BEST  FIRST.  USE 
OUR  30  DAY  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER  TO  SEE  WHY  MORE  THAN  150 
NEWSPAPERS  ARE  USING  BEACH  SADDLES. 


6 


BEflCHKHP. 

6880  C  Oran  Circle 
Buena  Park,  Ca.  90621 
Tel:  714-522-2807 


BEACH  MFG.  CORP. 

6880  C  Oran  Circle 
Buena  Park,  Ca  90621 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  more  information  on  your  30  Day  FREE  Trial  Offer. 


Name. 


Name  of  Company^ 

Address _ 

City. _ 


.State. 


.Zip. 


'^l.  "piinl  Disputrij 


Senators  Flying 
To  Siege  Site 


>UM 


S^2  Vn  ••  -  less.  In  AkJ 


^  ^^t.^tfut  Qiapatrtj 


President  studying  pardons  for  ail  in  Watergate 


Primary  voting 
light  in  city 


St.  P*uil  |)iowfr  thtss 


Governors  Message 
Br«f>gs  PrAise  Slaps 


B.e':  Hc>  Base 
Hit  bv  Rockets 


Coneression’:)-  Oebcrfe 
Moy  Protong  V»f  Wof 


Congreu  Picks 

jvkrk  SameUeden 

Moose  Gets  3 
Antiwer  WIs 


'  uP«ul  pionr fr  Prrss-^ 

Ford  grants  Nixon  a  full  pardon 


Pardon  opans  many 
‘  Capitol  HiH  wounds 


f^5:: 


editor  exphm  j 
fomwt  (konfts 


B8  feared  deed  m  ctaah 


NEW  WITH  THE  OLD — Historical  character,  which  surveyed  St.  Paul,  Minn,  readers  preferred,  has  been  maintained  in  the  redesign 
of  both  the  St  Paul  Dispalch  and  Pioneer  Press.  The  change  in  format  and  design  is  not  complete,  but  noticeable  updates  are  the 
cleaner  more  modern  nameplates,  based  on  the  old  versions.  Nameplates  also  have  changed  color:  instead  of  sterile  black,  they  are 
now  a  bright  perky  blue.  Additional  changes  have  been  made  in  compartmentalization  of  news  and  feature  sections,  plus  heads  are 
now  down-style,  and  there  is  an  increased  horizontal  approach  to  front-page  layout. 


Format  designed  for  easier  reading 


An  18-month  redesigning  project  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  new  look  for  both  the  St,  Paul 
(Minn.)  Dispatch  and  the  St.  Paul  Pio¬ 
neer  Press  starting  September  9. 

One  of  the  most  apparent  changes  was 
restyling  of  the  nameplates  across  the 
tops  of  the  front  pages,  according  to 
graphics  director  William  Cento.  The  Dis¬ 
patch  nameplate  has  a  new  format,  but  the 
old-style  lettering  was  retained. 

Modern  but  historic 

The  Pioneer  Press  nameplate  has  been 
restyled  and  relettered  with  the  aim  of 
modernizing  its  appearance  somewhat 
while  retaining  the  newspaper’s  historical 
character  as  Minnesota’s  first  newspaper. 
“The  new  lettering  is  a  modification  of  the 
former  old-style  lettering,”  Cento  said. 
“Retaining  old  style  lettering  w'as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  local  survey,  which  showed  the 
public  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the 
old  style.” 

The  dome  of  the  state  capital  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  both  nameplates  as  the  symbol 
of  the  newspapers. 

To  accomplish  a  visual  continuity 


throughout  the  newspapers,  the  headings 
that  appear  on  regular  columns  and  fea¬ 
tures  have  a  format  similar  to  the  name¬ 
plates  of  the  newspapers  in  which  they 
appear. 

The  newspapers  have  changed  to  down- 
style  headlines,  now  only  the  first  w’ord 
and  proper  names  in  a  headline  are  cap¬ 
italized  and  all  are  set  flush  left. 

“We  are  concentrating  jumps  on  Page 
2,  in  the  first  four  columns  when  prac¬ 
tical,”  Cento  explained. 

“Features  that  appear  in  the  Dispatch 
are  arranged  in  a  section  called  ‘Focus  on 
Today’,”  he  continued.  “In  the  Pioneer 
Press  there  is  a  similar  grouping  of  fea¬ 
tures,  but  without  any  special  designation. 
Another  advantage  to  the  reader,”  Cento 
pointed  out,  “is  that  since  the  features 
are  packaged  more  compactly,  with  strong 
emphasis  continuing  on  world  and  na¬ 
tional  news  roundups.  These  columns  of 
short  items  are  run  far  up  front  in  both 
papers,  usually  on  pages  3  or  4.” 

Both  papers  continue  to  have  a  section 
front  devoted  to  local  and  regional  news. 
In  the  Dispatch  it  is  called  “Metro  Life.” 


In  the  Pioneer  Press  it  is  called  “City 
Life”  in  papers  delivered  to  homes  in  the 
metro  area;  “Wisconsin  Life”  in  papers 
sent  to  that  state,  and  “Minnesota  Life” 
in  papers  distributed  to  outstate  readers. 

More  news  space 

In  an  effort  to  have  more  space  for  news 
in  the  opening  pages  of  the  sections,  clas¬ 
sified  ads,  which  also  run  in  them,  will  be 
moved  back  one  page.  The  result :  A  better 
distribution  of  space  for  news  and  classi¬ 
fied  advertising.  “Another  plus  in  the  for¬ 
mat  changes  is  a  wider  use  of  spot  color 
on  section  fronts,”  Cento  added. 

Dispatch  section  headings  and  section 
logos  have  a  new  type  face:  “Cadence 
Heavy.”  “Peignot  Bold”  is  used  for  Pio¬ 
neer  Press  section  fronts  and  stock  heads. 

The  new  lettering  on  the  Pioneer  Press 
nameplate  is  the  work  of  Arthur  Nygard, 
promotion  department  artist. 

The  improvements  in  format  are  exten¬ 
sive  in  the  daily  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Press,  but  the  Sunday  Pioneer  Press  is 
not  being  changed  except  for  the  new 
nameplate  across  the  top  of  Page  1,  new 
section  logos  and  redesigned  column  and 
feature  headings. 

On  days  when  the  Dispatch  is  in  two 
sections  (usually  Mondays,  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays) ,  the  arrangement  of  feature 
pages  will  be  in  the  back  of  the  main 
news  section — the  first  section.  It  includes 
a  partial  page  of  pictures  or  an  in-depth 
article,  an  about  St.  Paul  column,  a  page 
devoted  to  television  and  radio — including 
columns  and  list  of  tv  and  radio  high¬ 
lights  and  a  tv  log.  Then  there  are  the 
Family  Life  pages,  amusement  pages  and 
two  pages  of  comics  and  features. 

The  second  Dispatch  section  leads  off 
with  the  “Metro  Life”  page,  including  Ac¬ 
tion  Line.  Sports,  business  news  and  clas¬ 
sified  ads  round  out  the  section.  On  the  in¬ 
side  back  of  the  section  appears  the 
weather  map,  weather  details  and  tem¬ 
peratures  from  other  cities  along  with  a 
horoscope  feature. 

When  the  Dispatch  is  in  four  sections  or 
{Continued  on  page  67) 
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Read  All  About  It! 

50  YEARS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  NEWSPAPER  EDITORS 

This  informal  history  is  a  blend  of  fact  and  fun  that 
covers  the  important  activities  of  the  Society  and 
entertaining  sidelights  on  its  members.  A  “must”  for 
anyone  interested  even  tangentially  in  editorial  affairs. 

Price:  $7.50  (360  pp.,  55  photos).  Send  check  to  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  1350  Sullivan  Trail,  Box  551,  Easton,  Pa.  18042 
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more  (usually  Wednesdays  and  Thurs¬ 
days),  there  will  be  four  news  and  feature 
fronts.  The  sections  are:  Main  News, 
Focus  on  Today,  Metro  Life  and  a  fourth 
section  led  off  by  Sports  and  followed  by 
Business  News,  possibly  some  additional 
news  space  and  Classified  Ads. 

The  Editorial  Page  is  in  the  main  news 
section  all  of  the  time. 

The  Pioneer  Press  continues  to  be  a  two- 
section  paper.  Feature  pages  are  grouped 
in  the  back  of  the  first  section,  and  the 
Editorial  Page  remains  in  that  section 
also. 

The  second  section  remains  virtually  un¬ 
changed,  led  off  by  the  local-regional  news 
page  and  including  Sports  and  Business 
News.  The  weather  map,  regional  fore¬ 
casts  and  temperatures  from  other  cities 
and  other  short  features  are  on  the  in¬ 
side  back  page  of  this  section. 


originated  with  James  Schude,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  50,000  PennySaver  chain  in 
southwest  Cook  County  area. 

“There  are  an  estimated  50,000  shop¬ 
pers,  ranging  from  one-man  operation  to 
200  employes,  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  earn  a  good  living  from  this  in¬ 
dustry  which  has  mushroomed  since  World 
War  II,”  Schude  said. 

Schude  said  that  since  the  technology  of 
the  cold-type  printing  shop  has  developed, 
the  shoppers  are  able  to  begin  operation 
without  huge  outlays  of  capital. 

Congressman  Derwinski  first  met 
Schude  when  he  was  president  of  a  Sav¬ 
ings  and  Loan  Institution  and  Schude  was 
a  space  salesman  for  a  Chicago  paper. 

Derwinski  and  Schude  both  moved  to 
the  suburbs  and  Schude  started  his  Penny- 
Saver  chain  of  shoppers  and  Derwinski 
became  the  Republican  expert  in  Congress 


on  postal  rates. 

“Ed  has  always  been  very  interested  in 
freedom  of  the  press  and  how  to  stimulate 
competition  in  the  print  field  and  he  was 
very  receptive  to  the  idea  of  setting  a 
week  aside  to  pay  some  tribute  to  this  in¬ 
dustry,”  Schude  added. 

Schude  also  predicts  that  within  a  dec¬ 
ade  highly-trained  professionals  will  begin 
to  emerge  from  this  industry  and  will  be 
able  to  match  the  expertise  of  the  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  industry. 

According  to  Schude’s  calculations,  the 
growth  of  the  shopper  or  free  newspaper 
will  continue  to  grow  because  they  have, 
for  the  most  part,  grown  up  in  the  sub¬ 
urban  areas  where  the  population  trend  is 
still  upward  and  incomes  remain  high. 

Schude  also  is  working  for  a  nationwide 
lobbying  and  educational  association  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  newspaper  profession. 


Congress  to  honor 
nation’s  shoppers 

National  recognition  for  the  shopper  in¬ 
dustry  by  the  U.S.  Congress  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Illinois  Congressman  Edward 
Derwinski  (R.,  4th). 

A  joint  resolution  setting  aside  April, 
1975  (the  first  week  as  National  Shoppers’ 
Newsletter  week  was  introduced  as  H.J. 
1108  by  Derwinski  who  is  the  ranking  Re¬ 
publican  on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice  Committee. 

The  impetus  for  setting  a  week  aside  to 
honor  the  shopper  newspaper  industry 


Keep  well  informed 
about  Newspapers 
and  all  that  is 
of  interest  about  them! 


More  than  65,000  U.  S.  and  Canadian 
newspaper  men  from  the  publisher  on 
down  to  the  press  room  keep  informed 
on  all  phases  of  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  by  reading  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  each  week.  Advertisers,  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  and  public  relations 
people,  too,  use  E&P  as  their  principal 
source  of  information  on  newspaper 
advertising. 

Keep  alert  to  newspaper  events  in  the 
U.S.A,  Canada,  all  over  the  world — 
spot  news,  features,  success  stories  on 
all  newspaper  departments  and  activi¬ 
ties — by  subscribing  to  the  world’s 
oldest  newspaper  publication.  You'll 
get  52  news-packed  issues  for  only 
$12.50.  Wnte  to: 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

(SO  THmO  AVB4UE 
NEW  YORK.  N.  Y.  10021 


. .  .the  high-speed, 
low-cost  counter-stacker 
...NOW  with  electronic  count 


-  i/GyOfg 
MODEL-108 


The  BALDWIN  Count-O-Veyor  counter-stacker  puts  maximum 
productivity  and  profits  into  your  pressroom  because  it  lets  you 
take  full  advantage  of  high-speed  press  capabilities  without  worry! 

This  versatile,  dependable  counter-stacker  provides  continu¬ 
ous,  built-in  control  of  papers  (up  to  96  pages)  as  they  leave  the 
web  press  folders  and  are  counted,  jogged  and  stacked  at  press 
speeds  up  to  60,000  PPH. 

Where  accurate  count  is  essential,  the  new  Model  1 08 
Count-O-Veyor  provides  solid-state  electronic  count  of  every 
paper.  The  number  of  papers  in  the  stack  can  be  pre-set,  and  will 
remain  consistent  throughout  the  run. 

A  Ctount-OVeyor  stacks  half-or  quarter-fold... or  digest...  with 
folded  or  open  edge  leading. 

You  can  move  it  from  press  to  press  or  use  it  as  the  heart  of  a 
fully  automated,  synchronized  system  to  convey  stacks  to  mailing 
machines. 

Ruggedly  reliable,  easy  to  operate  and  adjust,  the  low-cost 
ODunt-OVeyor  has  become  the  most  popular  machine  of  its  kind. 
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For  complete  details,  return  coupon  today. 
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ALDWIN=^ 
EGENHEIMER 


Gentlemen:  Reasetell  me  how  the  Baldwin  Count-O-Veyor 
can  boost  production  profits  in  my  pressroom. 
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1974 


1973 


1974 


1973 


1973 


1974 

July 

linage 

The  following  linage  tabulations  have 
been  compiled  by  Media  Records,  Inc., 
for  the  exclusive  publication  ot  Editor 
&  Publisher.  They  may  not  be  reprinted 
or  published  in  any  form  without  the  ex¬ 
plicit  permission  from  Media  Records,  Inc. 
NOTE:  Newspapers  market  with  code 
below  include  advertising  in  Parade  or 
Family  Weekly,  approximate  linage  as 
follows: 

•Parade — 51,140 
tFamily  Weekly— 54.426 


1974  1973 

AKRON,  OHIO 

Beacon  Journal-e .  2,814,990  2,661,543 

•Beacon  Journal-S  ....  1.049.869  1,369,924 


Grand  Total  .  3,864,859  4,031.467 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal-e  this  year  2,814,990  includes  46.766 
lines. 

Beacon  Journal-S  this  year  1,049,869  in¬ 
cludes  55,632  lines;  last  year  1,369,924  in¬ 
cludes  93,972  lines. 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Constitution-m  .  3,342,393  3,425,573 

Journal-e  .  4,001,961  3,994,018 

Journal  &  Constitution-S  1,675,235  2,249,930 


Grand  Total  .  9.019,589  9,669,521 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising— Journal-e  this 
year  4,001,961  includes  266,993  lines;  last 
year  3,994,018  includes  162,175  lines. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

•News  American-S  ....  741,156  914,526 

News  American-e  ....  1,271,320  1,261,826 

Sun-m  .  1,579,099  1,599,302 

Sun-e  .  2,181,706  2,007,624 

Sun-S  .  1,566,737  1,924,787 


Grand  Total  .  7,340,018  7,708,065 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — News  Ameri- 
con-S  this  year  741,156  includes  120,586 
lines;  last  year  914,526  includes  70,570 
lines. 

News  American-e  this  year  1,271,320  in¬ 
cludes  9,406  lines;  last  year  1,261,826  in¬ 
cludes  9,920  lines. 

BATON  ROUGE,  LA. 

Advocate  (see  note)  . .  2,565,491  2,350,386 
•Advocate-S  .  768,480  880,723 


Grand  Total  .  3,333,971  3,231,109 

NOTE;  Advocate-m  and  State  Times-e  sold 
in  combination;  linage  ot  one  edition, 
Advocate-m  is  shown. 


BUFFALO,  N.Y. 

Courier  Express-e  _  950,780  919,006 

•Courier  Express-S  ....  938,218  1,111,666 

News-e  .  2,784,402  2,836,400 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Enquirer-m  .  2,752,520  2,805,100 

Enquirer-S  .  1,452,545  1,880,873 


Post  &  Times  Star-e  ..  2,328,179  2,325,020 


Grand  Total  .  4,673,400  4,867,072 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Courier  Ex¬ 
press-S  this  year  938,218  includes  14,400 
lines;  last  year  111,666  includes  ^  lines. 
News-e  this  year  2.784,402  includes  75,440 
lines;  last  year  2,836,400  includes  58,752 
lines. 

Courier  Express-m  this  year  950,780  in¬ 
cludes  3,647  lines;  last  year  919,006  in¬ 
cludes  1,392  lines. 

CAMDEN.  N.J. 


Courier  Post-e  .  2,172,699  2,418,464 

NOTE:  Courier  Post-e  not  published  July 
15.  1974  due  to  strike  conditions. 

CHARLOTTE.  N.C. 

News-e  .  1,792,873  2,050,935 

Observer-m  .  2,825,777  2,459,266 

•Observer-S  .  895,372  1,133,920 


Grand  Total  .  5,514,022  5,644,121 


NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Observer-m 
this  year  2,825,777  includes  16,490  lines; 
last  year  2,459,266  includes  21,324  lines. 


Grand  Total  .  6,533,244  7,010,993 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m  .  3,212,516  2,878,739 

Plain  Oealer-S  .  1,355,903  1,870,911 

Press-e  .  2,490,075  2,297,265 


Grand  Total  .  7,058,494  7,046,915 

NOTE;  Part-run  advertising — Plain  Dealer- 
m  this  year  3,212,516  includes  267,695 
lines;  last  year  2,878,739  includes  139,285 
lines. 

Plain  Dealer-S  this  year  1,355,903  includes 
28,987  lines;  last  year  1,870,911  includes 
59,034  lines. 

Press-e  this  year  2,490,075  includes  332,540 
lines;  last  year  2,297,265  includes  305,173 
lines. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Dispatch-e  .  2.965,487  2,916,699 

Dispatch-S  .  1,614,722  2.189,843 

Citizen  Journal-m  _  1,028,550  1,099,764 


Grand  Total  .  5,608,759  6.206,306 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Tribune-m  .  4,682,658  4,614,212 

Tribune-S  .  2,103,175  2,733,166 

Daily  News-e  .  1,759,070  1,730,384 

Sun-Times-m  .  2,715,298  2,900,483 

Sun-Times-S  .  1,222,770  1,606,196 

Today-e  .  818,044  937.601 


Grand  Total  . 13,301015  14,522,043 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — ^tribune-m  this 
year  4,682,658  includes  1,737,250  lines; 
last  year  4,614,212  includes  1,651,842  lines. 
Tribune-S  this  year  2,103.175  includes 
429,392  lines;  last  year  2,733,166  includes 
574,318  lines. 

News-e  this  year  1,759,070  includes  195,- 
645  lines;  last  year  1,730,384  includes 
157,374  lines. 

Sun-Times-m  this  year  2,715,298  includes 
144,666  lines;  last  year  2,900,483  includes 
149,414  lines. 

Sun-Times-S  this  year  1,222,770  includes 
296,994  lines:  l^st  year  1,606,196  includes 
431,336  lines. 

Today-e  this  year  818,044  includes  227,200 
lines;  last  year  937,602  includes  54,211 
lines. 

Chicago  linage  figures  supplied  by  Neu- 
stadt  Corp. 


DALLAS.  TEXAS 

News-m  .  3,924,944  3.850,998 

News-S  .  1,277,193  1,756,307 

Times  Herald-e  .  3,665,607  3.687.018 

•Times  Herald-S  .  1,253,399  1,835,872 


Grand  Total  . 10,121,143  11,130.195 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — News-m  this 
year  3,924,944  includes  121,866  lines;  last 
year  3,850,998  includes  107,104  lines. 

News-S  this  year  1,277,193  includes  31,724 
lines;  last  year  1,756,307  includes  98,427 
lines. 

Times  Herald-e  this  year  3,665,607  in¬ 
cludes  158,610  lines;  last  year  3,687,018 
includes  112,680  lines. 

Times  Heraid-S  this  year  1,253,399  in¬ 
cludes  28,704  lines;  last  year  1,835,872 
includes  35,120  lines. 

DAYTON.  OHIO 

Journal-Herald-m  ....  2,264,722  2,289,159 

News-e  .  2,473,170  2,444,210 

•News-S  .  773,625  1,005,988 


Grand  Total  .  5,511,517  5,739,357 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — News-e  this 
year  2,473,170  includes  111,669  lines;  last 
year  2,444,210  includes  45,556  lines. 


Ad  Expenditure  Trends 
July  1974 

A  summary  of  newspaper  advertising  compiled  by  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  from  Media  Records — 64  Cities  Report 


BERGEN  COUNTY.  N.J. 


Record-e  .  2,227,515  2,198,691 

tRecord-S  .  892,520  1,030,615 


Grand  Total  .  3,120,035  3,229,306 

NOTE:  Record-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Record-e  this 
year  2,227,515  includes  193,372  lines;  last 
year  2.198,691  includes  180,752  lines. 
Record-S  this  year  892,520  includes  167,- 
712  lines;  last  year  1,030,615  includes 
130,400  lines. 


BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 

Press-e  .  1,572,105  1,451,493 

•Press-S  .  524,892  473,288 


Grand  Total  .  2,096,997  1,924,781 


BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 


Post  Herald-m  .  1,547,121  1,521,818 

News-e  .  2,589,014  2,490,666 

News-S  .  997,860  1,267,188 


Grand  Total  .  5,133,995  5,279,672 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — News-e  this 
year  2,589,014  includes  63,980  lines;  last 
year  2,490,666  includes  77,857  lines. 


BOSTON,  MASS. 

Herald  American-d  ..  895,659  995,075 

Herald  Advertiser-S  ..  719,884  898,828 

Globe-e  .  1,406,652  1,347,049 

Globe-m  .  1,778,131  1,804,946 

•Globe-S  .  1,694,688  2,070,419 


Grand  Total  .  6,495,014  7  116,317 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Herald  Ad- 
vertiser-S  this  year  719,884  includes 
160,178  lines;  last  year  898,828  includes 
178,510  lines. 

Globe-S  this  year  1,694,688  includes 
109,528  lines. 


Change 


Classifications 

1974 

(000) 

Omitted 

1973 

(000) 

Omitted 

Dollar 
(000)  % 
Omitted  Change 

Retail 

July . 

First  seven  Months  . 

$  147,699  $ 
1,153,719 

;  146,054 
1.089,640 

+  1,645 
+64,079 

+  1.1 
+  5.9 

Department  Stores 
(Included  in  Retail) 

July . 

First  seven  Months  . 

36,425 

301,938 

37,330 

291,938 

-  905 

+  10,642 

-  2.4 
+  3.7 

General 

July  . 

First  seven  Months  . 

30,381 

286,749 

30,081 

275,932 

+  300 

+  10,817 

+  1.0 
+  3.9 

Automotive 

July  . 

First  seven  Months  . 

7,582 

62,691 

8,511 

58,137 

-  929 

+  4,554 

-10.9 
+  7.8 

Financial 

July  . 

First  seven  Months  . 

11,587 

76,609 

17,620 

86,198 

-  6,033 

-  9,589 

-34.2 

-11.1 

Classified 

July  . 

First  seven  Months  . 

83,868 

589,368 

88,610 

586,344 

-  4,742 
+  3,024 

-  5.4 
+  0.5 

Total  Advertising 

July  . 

First  seven  Months  . 

281,117 

2,169,136 

290,876 

2,096,251 

-  9,759 
+72,885 

-  3.4 
+  3.5 

1974 

DENVER.  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m  ....  3,321,177  3,521,303 

•Rocky  Mt.  News-S  ....  679,796  850,053 

Post-e  .  3,753,586  3,896,907 

Post-S  .  1,634,352  2,111,181 


Grand  Total  .  9,388,911  10,379,444 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Post-e  this 
year  3,753,586  includes  165,430  lines;  last 
year  3,896,907  includes  150,824  lines. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Free  Press-m  .  1,871,602  1,883,825 

•Free  Press-S .  772,645  858,084 

News-e  .  3,006,003  2,861,027 

News-S  .  1,321,240  1,725,704 


Grand  Total  .  6,971,490  7  328,640 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Free  Press-m 
this  year  1,871,602  includes  166,748  lines; 
last  year  1,883,825  includes  223,961  lines. 
Free  Press-S  this  year  7n,645  includes 
212,846  lines;  last  year  858,084  includes 
217,518  lines. 

News-e  this  year  3,006,003  includes  355,- 
575  lines;  last  year  2,861,027  includes 
301,988  lines. 

News-S  this  year  1,321,240  includes  145,538 
lines;  last  year  1,725,704  includes  160,466 
lines. 


ERIE.  PA. 

Times  (see  note)  .  1,555,554  1,444,406 

•Times  News-S  .  694,886  851,369 


Grand  Total  .  2,250,440  2,295,775 

NOTE:  News-m  and  Times-e  sold  in  com¬ 
bination;  linage  ot  one  edition,  Times-e 
is  shown. 

FORT  LAUDERDALE.  FLA. 

News-e  .  3,942,121  3,651,596 

•News-S  .  1,325,267  1,616,123 

News-sat .  826,281  898,528 


Grand  Total  .  6,093,669  6,116,247 

NOTE;  News-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — News-e  this 
year  3,942,121  includes  99,619  lines;  last 
year  3,651,596  includes  88,828  lines. 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Journal  Gazette-m  ....  1,610,515  1,619,202 
•Journal  Gazette-S  ...  592,019  727,023 

News  Sentinel-e  .  2,021,792  2,026,582 


.Grand  Total  .  4,224,326  4,372,807 

HARTFORD.  CONN. 

Courant-m  .  2,511,673  2,513,743 

•Courant-S  .  1,248,945  1,485,986 

Times-e  .  1,079,455  1,378,443 

tTimes-S  .  270,894  492,329 


Grand  Total  .  5,110,967  5,870,501 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Courant-S  this 
year  1.248,945  includes  175,592  lines;  last 
t^ar  1,485,986  includes  195,820  lines. 
Times-S  last  year  492,329  includes  57,800 
lines. 


HONOLULU,  HAWAII 


Advertiser-m  . 

2,828,418 

2.682.817 

Star  Bulletin-*  . 

•Star  Bulletin  & 

3,103,466 

2,879,190 

Advertiser-S  . 

1,037,450 

1,198,671 

Grand  Total  . 

6,969,334 

6,760,678 

HOUSTON, 

TEXAS 

Chronicle-*  . 

.  4,622.550 

4,488,090 

Chronicle-S  . 

.  1,999,896 

2,425,552 

Po$t-m  . 

,  3,990,096 

3,883,321 

•Post-S  . 

.  1,325,783 

1,652,221 

Grand  Total  . 11,938,325  12,449  184 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Chronicfe-e 
this  year  4,622,550  includes  483,312  lines; 
last  year  4,488  090  includes  642,579  lines. 
Chronicle-S  this  year  1.999,896  includes 
121,588  lines;  last  year  2,425,552  includes 
107,739  lines. 

Post-m  this  year  3,990,096  includes  369,277 
lines;  last  year  3,883,321  includes  379,475 
lines. 

Post-S  this  year  1,325,783  includes  127,826 
lines;  last  year  1,652,221  includes  125,590 
lines. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

News-e  .  2,389,351  2,434,920 

Star-m  .  2,658,219  2,616,757 

Star-S  .  1,332,786  1.746,366 


Grand  Total  .  6,380,356  6,798,043 

NOTE;. General  &  Automotive  measured  by 
Media  Records;  other  figures  supplied 
by  publisher  for  1974. 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

Times  Union-m  .  2,960,617  2,859,088 

Times  Union-S  .  884,033  1,132,535 

Journal-e  .  1,754,467  1,777,172 


Grand  Total  .  5,599,117  5,768,795 

Continued  on  Page  60 
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Please  send  me 

•  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  weekly  news  magazine  of  the  newspaper  community 

□  one  year,  $  I  2.50  D  two  years,  $20.00  D  ihret'  years,  S27.00 

•*E&P  YEAR  BOOK  —  Encyclopedia  of  the  Newspaper  Industry 

□  1074  edition,  $20.00  per  lijpy.QBulk  ordei^.  i or  iruae:  '•  1  )()  ea . 

.■  .  op:: 

•*E&P  MARKET  GUIDE  —  Exclusive  Data  on  Newspaper  Markets 

[II 1 975  editioii,  $20.00  per  cop\  QBulk  orders  ,  .  a'  ,.,.;r(>,  $  I  8.00-  ea . 

No.  ol  Top 

Name . . 

Company . Position . 

Address . 

City .  State . Zip . 

HOME  ADDRESS  OFFICE  ADDRESS 

BILL  ME  BILL  MY  COMPANY  PAYMENT  ENCLOSED 

‘Payment  with  order  saves  mailing  charge 
“U.S.  and  Canada  Only.  All  other  countries  $35.00  a  year. 
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Postage  will  be  paid  by 


Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
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Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 

NEWSPAPERS 

p/17 

Affiliated  Publications  (Annex)  .  7'/i 

American  Financial  Corp.  (OTC)  .  vA 

Booth  Newspapers  (OTC)  .  iM 

Capital  Cities  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  n'A 

Com.  Corp.  (OTC)  .  2 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  41/1 

Dow  Jones  (OTC)  .  23(4 

Downe  Comm.  (OTC)  .  1'U 

Gannett  (NYSEl  .  271/5 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  .  6 

Harte  Hanks  (NYSE)  . 

Jefferson-Pilot  (NYSE)  .  2l'/j 

Knight  (NYSE)  .  26 

Lee  Enterprise  (AMEX)  .  WU 

Media  General  (AMEX)  .  WL 

Multimedia  (OTC)  .  iVA 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  .  Z'u 

Panax  (OTC)  . 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  .  6 

Ouabacor  (AMEX)  .  9(A 

Bidder  Publications  (NYSE)  .  12% 

Spaidal  (OTC)  .  P/i 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  .  vA 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  .  321/4 

Timas  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  P/i 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  .  9% 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  .  16% 

SUPPLIERS 

AbitibI  (CE)  .  91/4 

Addrassograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  .  4% 

Altair  (OTC)  .  2% 

Ball  Corp .  10 

B.  C.  Forest  (CE)  .  10 

Barkay  Photo  (NYSE)  .  3 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  .  11% 

Compugraphic  (AMEX)  .  13 

Compuscan  (OTC)  .  i'L 

Crown  Zallarbach  (NYSE)  .  23% 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  .  20 

Dayco  (NYSE)  .  10% 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  .  79/, 

Domtar  (AMEX)  .  21% 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  56 

Dymo  (NYSE)  .  0% 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  .  73% 

Ehranraich  Photo  (AMEX)  .  4% 

Eltra  (NYSE)  .  18% 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  .  33% 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  25 

Grace,  W.  R.  (NYSE)  .  19% 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  .  IS/, 

Great  N.  Nakoosa  (NYSE)  .  39 

Harris  Corporation  (NYSE)  .  l^/i 

Inmont  (NYSE)  .  6% 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  .  43 

Itak  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  5% 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  .  24% 

Log  Etronics  (OTC)  .  3% 

MacMillan,  Bloadel  (CE)  .  24% 

Milgo  Electronics  (AMm)  .  6% 

Millmastar  Onyx  (AMEX)  .  7% 

Minnesota  Min.  «  Mfg.  (NYSE)  .  15% 

Optronics  International  Inc.  (BSE)  .  4% 

Richardson  (NYSE)  .  9/1 

Rockwell  Inti.  (NYSE)  .  22% 

Singer  (NYSE)  .  16% 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  .  15 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  .  4% 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  ?% 

Whaalabrator-Frye  (NYSE)  .  7% 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  .  8 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  .  4% 

ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 

Batten,  Barton,  Durstine,  Osborn  (OTC)  ..  II 

Doramus  (OTC)  . 

Doyle,  Dana,  Barnbach  (OTC)  .  7% 

Foote.  Cone,  Balding  (NYSE)  .  6/, 

Grey  Advertising  (OTC)  .  6% 

Interpublic  Group  (NYSE)  .  8% 

Needham,  Harper  &  Steers  (OTC)  .  5% 

Ogiivy,  Mather  (OTC)  .  14 

J.  W.  Thompson  (NYSE)  .  tf/g 

Tracy-Locke  (OTC)  .  4% 

Wells  Rich  Greene  (NYSE)  .  7% 


10% 

7% 

5% 

14 

5% 


Year  Book  correction 

The  listing  of  “Foreign  Correspondents 
in  the  U.S.”  on  page  526  of  the  1974  In¬ 
ternational  Year  Book  lists  12  news  or¬ 
ganizations  under  the  heading  “China 
(People’s  Republic).”  Only  the  first  or¬ 
ganization  listed,  Hsinhua  News  Agency, 
belongs  under  that  heading  for  Commu¬ 
nist  China.  The  following  11  organiza¬ 
tions  belong  under  a  heading  for  Republic 
of  China,  or  “free  China.”  The  original 
error  appeared  in  a  mimeographed  listing 
from  USIA  which  E&P  published  as  re¬ 
ceived. 
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Why  did  these 
newspapers  select 
Dahleren  Di-Iitho  as 
the  best  method  to 
convert  to  100%  cold 
type  publishine? 


Double  Width  Presses 

•  Bogata,  Colombia,  S.A.  (El  Spectador) 

•  Danville,  Ill.  ( Commercial  News) 

•  Reno,  Nev.  (State  Journal  &  Gazette) 

•  Visalia,  Cal.  (Times-Delta) 

•  Salinas,  Cal.  (Californian) 

•  Ama.ri\\o,Tex.  (Globe-News) 

•  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.  (News-Press) 

•  Chillicothe,  Ohio  ( Gazette ) 

•  Ashville,  N.C.  ( Citizen-  Times) 

•  Richmond,  Cal.  (Independent) 

•  Abilene,  Tex.  (Reporter-News) 


Single-Width  Presses 

•  Oil  City,  Franklin,  Pa.  (Derrick,  News  Herald) 

•  Logansport,  Ind.  (Pharos- Tribune  &  Press) 

•  Jonesboro,  Ark.  (Sun) 

•  Crawfordsville,  Ind.  (Journal  Review) 

•  Richmond,  Ind.  (Palladium-Item) 

•  Connellsville,  Pa.  (Courier) 

•  Port  Arthur,  Tex.  (News) 

Call  them  and  ask.  Or  call  Bob  King. 

Toll  Free.  800-527-4684. 


Dahlgren  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc. 
726  Regal  Row 
Dallas,  Texas  75247 


I»74  1973 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

Tim«s-m  .  2,601.824  2,526,284 

Star-e  .  1,558,573  1,600,164 

Star-S  .  1,145,712  1,410,839 

Grand  Total  .  5,306,109  5,537,287 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Star-e  this 
year  1,558,573  includes  118,394  lines;  last 
year  1,600,164  includes  109,792  lines. 

LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gazette-m  ..  1,595,282  1,631,988 
*Arkansas  Gaiette-S  . .  547,355  677,757 

Arkansas  Democrat-e  .  746,174  697,860 

tArkansas  Democrat-S  287,282  344,392 

Grand  Total  .  3,176,093  3,351,997 

LONG  BEACH,  CALIF. 

Press 

Telegram  (see  note)  2,691,073  2,450,134 
'Independent 

Press  Telegram-S  .  665,865  845.048 

Grand  Total  .  3,356,938  3.295,182 

NOTE:  Press  Telegram-e  and  Independent- 
m  sold  in  combination;  linage  of  one 
edition.  Press  Telegram-e  is  shown. 
NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Press  Tele¬ 
gram-e  this  year  2,691,073  includes  475,- 
823  lines;  last  year  2,450,134  includes 

360,660  lines. 

Independent  Press  Telegram-S  this  year 
665,865  includes  14,880  lines. 

LONG  ISLAND.  N.Y. 

Newsday-e  .  2,754,538  2,895.290 

Newsday-S  .  531,256  589,333 

Grand  Total  .  3,285,794  3,484.623 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Newsday-e 
this  year  2,754,538  includes  469,405  lines; 
last  year  2,895,290  includes  548,297  lines. 
Newsday-S  this  year  531,256  includes 

121,673  lines;  last  year  M9,333  includes 
92.321  lines. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Times-m  .  6,484,936  5,523,462 

Times-S  .  3,567,000  4,384,136 

Herald  Ezaminer-e  ....  892,890  979,349 

Herald  Examiner-S  .  .  265,583  372,392 

Grand  Total  . 11,210,409  11,259,339 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Times-m  this 
year  6,484,936  includes  1,969,299  lines; 
last  year  5,523,462  includes  1,077,347 
lines. 

Times-S  this  year  3,567,000  includes  1,330,- 
148  lines;  last  year  4,384,136  included 
1,619,852  lines. 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

Sun-e  .  951,859  928,073 

tSun-S  .  526,175  542,646 

Grand  Total  .  1,478,034  1,470,719 

MACON,  GA. 

Telegraph-m  .  988,933  1,077,282 

News-e  .  1,171,695  1,099.952 

'Telegraph  &  News-S  ..  365,848  506,685 

Grand  Total  .  2,526,476  2,683,919 

NOTE:  Telegraph-m  published  5  days  a 
week  only. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — ^Telegraph-m 
this  year  988,933  includes  7,428  lines. 
News-e  this  year  1,171,695  includes  6,266 
lines. 

Telegraph  &  News-S  this  year  365,848  in¬ 
cludes  18,741  lines. 


MANCHESTER,  N.H. 

Union  Leader-d  .  1,307,867  1,245,779 

tNew  Hampshire 

News-S  .  455,803  495,811 

Grand  Total  .  1,763,670  1,741,590 

MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Commercial  Appeal-M  2,785,665  2,392,644 
Commercial  Appeal-S  1,061,733  1,220,129 
Press  Scimitar-e  .  2,080,275  1,881,575 

Grand  Total  .  5,927,673  5,494^348 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Press  Scimi- 
tar-e  this  year  2,080,275  includes  60,539 
lines;  last  year  1,881,575  includes  90,430 
lines. 


MIAMI,  FLA. 

Herald-m  .  4,733,617  4,974,433 

Herald-S  .  2,073,167  2,859,991 

News-e  .  2,216,564  2,554,958 

Grand  Total  .  9,023,348  10,389,382 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Herald-m  this 
year  1 1  733,617  includes  219,460  lines;  last 
year  4,974,433  includes  217,125  lines. 
Herald-S  this  year  2,073,167  includes  lOl,- 
204  lines;  last  year  2,859,991  includes 

111,133  lines. 

News-e  this  year  2.216,564  includes  57,960 
lines;  last  year  2,554,958  includes  52,920 
lines. 
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MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Sentinel-m  .  1,736.409  1,801,245 

Journal-e  .  3,623,640  3,178,998 

Journal-S  .  1,974,261  2,214,522 

Grand  Total  .  7,334,310  7,194,765 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Sentinel-m 

This  year  1,736,409  includes  16,490  lines; 
last  year  1,801,245  includes  21,134  lines. 
Journal-e  this  year  3,623,640  includes 

368,210  lines;  last  year  3,178,998  includes 
21,134  lines. 

Journal-S  this  year  1,974,261  includes 

217,600  lines. 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Tribune-m  .  1,783,860  2,005,872 

Tribune-S  .  1,612,037  2,157,988 

Star-e  .  2,929.700  2,971,023 

Grand  Total  .  6,325  597  7,134,883 

NOTE;  Part-run  advertising — Tribune-m  this 
year  1,783,860  includes  829,513  lines;  last 
year  2,005,872  includes  58,116  lines. 
Tribune-S  this  year  1,612,037  includes 
854,879  lines;  last  year  2,157,988  includes 
14,544  lines. 

Star-e  this  year  2,929,700  includes  1,410,- 
336  lines;  last  year  2,971,023  includes 
471  732  lines. 

NOTE:  General  A  Automotive  measured 
by  Media  Records;  Other  figures  sup¬ 
plied  by  publishers  for  1974. 


NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Banner-e  .  2,373,639  2,229,801 

Tennessean-m  .  2,287,156  2,191,553 

Tennessean-S  .  829,880  983,693 

Grand  Total  .  5,490,675  5,405,047 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Journal  Courier-m  _  1,481,288  — 

Register-e  .  1,684,051  — 

Register-S  .  1,055,382  — 

Grand  Total  .  4,220,721  — 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Register-S  this 
year  1^55,382  includes  54,096  lines. 
NOTE;  General  A  Automotive  measured 
by  Media  Records;  other  figures  sup¬ 

plied  by  publisher  for  1974.  Not  meas¬ 
ured  by  Ivledia  Records  for  1973. 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

Times  Picayune-m  ....  3,246,704  3,249,330 

Times  Picayune-S  .  1,297,853  1,691,930 

States  A  Item-e  .  2,212,446  2,207,434 

Grand  Total  .  6,757,003  7,148,694 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — ^Times  Picay¬ 
une-S  this  year  1,297,853  includes  26,440 
lines;  last  year  1,691,930  includes  59,640 
lines. 

States  A  Item-e  this  year  2,212,446  in¬ 
cludes  27,716  lines;  last  year  2,207,434 

includes  11,715  lines. 

NEW  YORK.  N.Y. 

Times-m  .  2,400,712  2,505,190 

Times-S  .  2,431,375  3,085,717 

News-m  .  1,893,897  1,917,882 

News-S  .  1,387,623  1,944,931 

Post-e  .  —  — 

Grand  Total  .  8,113,607  9,453,720 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Times-S  this 
year  2,431,375  incljdes  306,339  lines;  last 
year  3,085,717  includes  368,286  lines. 
News-m  this  year  1,893,897  includes  674,- 
819  lines;  last  year  1,917,882  includes 

700,327  lines. 

News-S  this  year  1,387,623  includes  776,- 
551  lines;  last  year  1,944,931  includes 

I, 224,853  lines. 

NEWARK.  N.J. 

Star-Ledger-m  .  2,472,074  2,494,206 

'Star  Ledger-S  .  1,359,605  1,846,860 

Grand  Total  .  3,831,679  4,341,066 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Star  Ledger- 
m  this  year  2,472,074  includes  81,026 
lines;  last  year  2,494,206  includes  100,146 
lines. 

Star  Ledger-S  last  year  1,846,860  includes 

II, 880  lines. 

ORANGE  COUNTY.  CAUF. 
Register  (see  note)  . .  3,960,251  3,843,996 

•Register-S  .  1.197,305  1,521,684 

Grand  Total  .  5,157,556  5,365,680 

NOTE;  Reqister-e  and  Register-m  sold  in 
combination;  linage  of  one  edition, 

Register-e  is  shown. 

ORLANDO.  FLA. 

Sentinel  Star-d  .  3,327,312  3,625,903 

'Sentinel  Star-S  .  1,228,687  1,568,879 

Grand  Total  .  4,555,999  5,194,782 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Sentinel  Star- 
d  this  year  3,327,312  includes  457,732 
lines;  last  year  3,625,903  includes  443,215 
lines. 
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Sentinel  Star-S  this  year  1,228,687  in¬ 
cludes  163,105  lines;  last  year  1,568,879 

includes  177,277  lines. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Bulletin-e  .  2,187,844  2,445,253 

'Bulletin-S  .  1,134,740  1,314,876 

Inquirer-m  .  1,431,182  1,894,025 

Inquirer-S  .  1,784,144  2,279,740 

News-e  .  817,418  995,658 

Grand  Total  .  7,355,358  8,959,552 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertis'ng — Bulletin-e  this 
year  2,187,844  includes  601,391  lines;  last 
year  2,445,253  includes  584,390  lines. 
Bulletin-S  this  year  1,134,740  includes 

481, ns  lines;  last  year  1,344,876  includes 
464,486  lines. 

Inquirer-m  this  year  1,431,182  includes 
152,325  lines;  last  year  1,894,025  includes 
137,991  lines. 

Inquirer-S  this  year  1,784,144  includes 

551,582  lines;  last  year  2,279,740  includes 
503,073  lines. 

NOTE;  Bulletin-e  July  I,  2  and  3;  Inquirer 
July  I.  2,  3.  4  and  10;  News  July 
I.  2.  3  and  10  not  distributed  due  to 
strike  conditions,  and  no  record  is 
shown. 

PHOENIX.  ARIZ. 

Republic-m  .  4,316.877  4,087,008 

Republic-S  .  1,449,405  1,932,620 

Gazette-e  .  4,316,333  4.118.415 

Grand  Total  . 10,082,615  10,138,073 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Post  Gazette  A 

Sun  Telegraph-m  ....  825,964  878,763 

Press-e  .  1,731,913  1,735,530 

•Press-S  .  1,310,580  1,555,156 

Grand  Total  .  3,868,457  4,169,449 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Press-e  this 
year  1,731,913  includes  70,487  lines;  last 
year  1,735,530  includes  45,475  lines. 
Press-S  last  year  1,555,156  includes  22,800 
lines. 


PROVIDENCE,  R.l. 

Bulletin-e  .  1,826,342  1,805,881 

Journal-m  .  1,583,964  1,525,107 

Journal-S  .  1,008,555  1,266,279 

Grand  Total  .  4,418,861  4,597,267 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Bulletin-e  this 
year  1,826,342  includes  106,976  lines;  last 
year  1.805,881  includes  102,492  lines. 
Journal-S  this  year  l,008,55S  includes 
14,720  lines. 

NOTE:  Journal-m  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 


QUINCY,  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-e  .  1,236,307  I,3I6.7S6 

NOTE;  Part-run  advertising — Patriot  Ledg- 
er-e  this  year  1,236,307  includes  41,009 
lines;  last  year  1,316,756  includes  33.393 
lines. 


ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 

Democrat  A 

Chronicle-m  .  1,764,912  1,697,616 

Democrat  A 

Chronicla-S  .  906,723  1,312,398 

Times  Union-e  .  1,960,995  1,766,005 

Grand  Total  .  4.632.630  4,776,019 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Democrat  A 
Chronicle-S  this  year  906,723  includes 

16,490  lines;  last  year  1,312,3^  includes 
20,794  lines. 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  2,653,000  2,671,504 

'Bee-S  .  876,738  1,013,861 

Union-m  .  1,784,720  1,681,548 

tUnion-S  .  271,905  301,787 

Grand  Total  .  5,586,363  5,668,700 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Bee-e  this 
year  2,563,000  includes  17,170  lines. 


ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Globe  Democrat-m  ...  1,370,933  1,432,607 
Globe  Democrat-we  ..  485,663  585,927 

Post  Dispatch-e  .  1,902,226  2,001,968 

'Post  Dispatch-S  .  1,431,965  1,818,859 

Grand  Total  .  5,190,787  5,839,361 

NOTE:  Globe  Democrat-m  published  5 
days  a  week  only. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Globe  Dem¬ 
ocrat-m  this  year  1,370,933  includes  172,- 
507  lines;  last  year  1,432,607  includes 
182,304  lines. 

Globe  Democrat-we  this  year  485,663 
includes  7,4M  lines;  last  year  585,927 
includes  8,350  lines. 

Post  Dispatch-e  this  year  1,902,226  in¬ 
cludes  96,298  lines;  last  year  2,001,968 
includes  163,067  lines. 

Post  Dispatch-S  last  year  1,818,859  in¬ 
cludes  9,171  lines. 

EDITOR  8C  PUBL 
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ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA. 

Independent-e  .  2,548,008  2,510,628 

Times-m  .  4.044,260  4.040,362 

'Times-S  .  1,410,610  1,829,689 

Grand  Total  .  8,002,878  8,380,679 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Times-m  this 
year  4,044,260  includes  914,778  lines;  last 
year  4,040,362  includes  759,506  lines. 
Times-S  this  year  1,410,610  includes  217,- 
658  lines;  last  year  1,829,689  includes 

319,923  lines. 

Independent-e  this  year  2,548,008  includes 
10,080  lines. 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 

Express-m  .  2,304,725  2,352,153 

tExpress-News-S  .  978,117  1,105,949 

Express  News-sat .  432,802  429,570 

News-e  .  1,977,301  1.909,364 

Light-e  .  2.647,635  2.468,515 

'Lioht-S  .  1.054.830  1,191,678 

Light-sat  .  298,233  309,705 

Grand  Total  .  9,693,643  9,766,934 

NOTE;  Express-m,  News-e  and  Light-e, 

published  5  days  a  week  only. 

SAN  BERNARDINO.  CALIF. 

Sun  (see  note)  .  2,235,448  2,324,178 

'Sun-S  .  500,178  682,991 

Grand  Total  .  2,735,626  3,007,169 

NOTE:  Sun-m  and  Telegram-e  are  sold  in 
combination;  linage  of  one  edition,  Sun- 
m  is  shown. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Sun-m  this 
year  2,235,448  includes  221,913  lines;  last 
year  2,324,178  includes  73,813  lines. 

Sun-S  this  year  500,178  Includes  27,834 
lines;  last  year  682,991  includes  15,393 
lines. 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

Union-m  .  2,694,094  2,982,429 

'Union-S  .  1,198,272  1,590,151 

Tribune-e  .  3,244,972  3,624,441 

Grand  Total  .  7,137,338  8,197,021 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m  .  1,918,537  1,927,752 

Examiner-e  .  1,968,309  2,028,398 

Examiner  A 

Chronicle-S  .  910,188  1,100,378 

Grand  Total  .  4,797,034  5,056,528 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 

Mercury-m  .  4,411,887  4,254.397 

News-e  .  4,345,341  4,083,977 

'Mercury-News-S  .  1,194,235  1,546,996 

Grand  Total  .  9,951,463  9,885,370 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Mercury-m 
this  year  4,411,887  includes  214,078  lines; 
last  year  4,254.397  includes  in, 522  lines. 
News-e  this  year  4,345,341  includes  214,- 
174  lines;  last  year  4,(W3,977  includes 
175,708  lines. 

SEATTLE.  WASH. 

Post  Intelligencer-m  1,547,180  1,454,495 
'Post  lntell!gencer-S  ..  438,154  653,642 

Grand  Total  .  1,985.334  2,108,137 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Journal-e  .  1,394,975  1,491,432 

Times-m  .  1,894,377  1,982,695 

Times-S  .  708,562  952,747 

Grand  Total  .  3,997,914  4,426,874 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Tribune-e  .  1,901,242  1,742,024 

'Tribune-S  .  674,494  772,338 

Grand  Total  .  2,575,736  2,514,362 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — ^Tribune-e  this 
year  1,901,242  includes  22,6^  lines;  last 
year  1,742,024  includes  22,102  lines. 
Tribune-S  this  year  674,494  includes  18,120 
lines;  last  year  772,338  includes  51,237 
lines. 

SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 

Herald  Journal-e  .  1,907,533  1.736.801 

'Herald  American-S  ..  709,794  825,649 

Post  Standard-m  .  1,031,514  910,492 

Grand  Total  .  3,648,811  3,472,942 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Herald  Jour¬ 
nal-e  this  year  1,907,533  includes  11,505 
lines;  last  year  1,736,801  includes  21,454 
lines. 

Herald  American-S  this  year  709,794  in¬ 
cludes  11,652  lines;  last  year  825,649  in¬ 
cludes  13,521  lines. 

Post  Standard-m  this  year  1,031,514  in¬ 
cludes  21,174  lines;  last  year  910,492  in¬ 
cludes  11.109  lines. 

TALLAHASSEE,  FLA. 

Democrat-e  .  1,581,087  1,377,846 

'Democrat-S  .  485,376  678,078 

Grand  Total  .  2,066,463  2,055,924 

Continued  on  Page  62 
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Good  times  or  liad, 
^f^ienever 

advertiadng  money 
is  bdng  spent, 
fhepeo^ 
who  must  dedde 
where  it  wiil  be  spent 

useSRDS. 


In  SRDS,  YOU  ARE  THERE  selling  by  helping  people  buy 


Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service,  iac. 

5201  Old  Orchard  Road,  Skokie,  Illinois  60076 


SiJm  Office*:  Skokie  60076  (312)  966-8500  /  New  York  10022  (212)  935-7680  /  Loe  Angeles  90048  (213)  651-2311 
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NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Democrat-a 
this  year  1,581,087  includes  17,170  lines; 
last  year  1,377,848  includes  21,134  lines. 

TAMPA.  FLA. 

Tribune-m  .  3,532,412  3,407,859 

Tribune-S  .  1.044,403  1,307,331 

Times-e  .  2,241,078  2,305,345 


Grand  Total  .  4.837,893  7,020,555 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Tribune-m 

this  year  3,532,412  includes  373,433  lines; 
last  year  3,407,859  includes  210,917  lines. 

TRENTON.  N.J. 

Times-e  .  1,384,244  1,349,139 

tTimes  Advertiser-S  ..  723.957  1,044,075 

Trentonian-m  .  1,288,181  1,047,798 


Grand  Total  .  3,398,382  3,443,012 

NOTE:  Times-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — ^Times  Adver- 
tlser-S  this  year  723,957  includes  14,490 
lines;  last  year  1,044,075  includes  24,018 
lines. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Post-m  .  4,438,542  4,474,549 

•Post-S  .  1,847,192  2,348,118 

Star-News-e  .  2,445,917  2,449,050 

tStar-News-S  .  753,534  947,244 


Grand  Total  .  9,705,187  10,240.983 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Post-m  this 
year  4,438,542  includes  25,032  lines. 
Post-S  this  year  1,847,192  includes  123,144 
lines. 

Star-New$-S  this  year  753,534  includes 
17,170  lines;  last  year  947,244  includes 
21,134  lines. 

WEST  PALM  BEACH,  FLA. 

Post-m  .  2,533,840  2,438,849 

Times-e  .  2,199,548  2,234,183 

•Post  Times-S  .  881,151  1,324,454 


Grand  Total  .  5,414,539  4,201,488 

NOTE:  Times-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Post-m  this 
year  2.533,840  Includes  38,792  lines;  last 
year  2,438,849  includes  20,834  lines. 
Times-e  this  year  2,199,548  includes  38,710 
lines;  last  year  2,234,183  Includes  20,734 
lines. 

WHITE  PLAINS,  N.Y. 

Reporter  Dispatch-e  1,424,234  1,351,759 
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ABERDEEN.  S.D. 

American  News-e  _  584,244  475,790 

American  News-S  .  228,550  251,544 


Grand  Total  .  814.814  727,354 

NOTE:  Does  not  Include  "Parade"  or 
"Family  Weekly." 

ALBANY,  N.Y. 

Times-Union-m  .  1,430,374  1,489,744 

Knickerbocker  News-e.  1,323,329  1,308,513 

Times-Union-S  .  771,017  872,750 


Grand  Total  .  3.724,722  3,471,009 

BANGOR.  MAINE 

News-m  .  1,144,407  1,088,921 

BOULDER.  COLO. 

Camera-e  .  1,425,911  1,481.232 

Camera-S  .  344,807  487,830 


Grand  Total  .  1,992,718  2,149,042 

NOTE:  Does  not  Include  "Parade"  or 
"Family  Weekly." 

BURLINGTON.  VT. 

Free  Press-m  .  1,594,334  1,427,318 

CHICAGO,  lU. 

See  Listing  of  Chicago  newspapers 
above. 
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COLUMBUS.  GA. 

Enquirer-m  .  1,047,954  1,133,342 

Ledger-e  .  973,028  1,144,344 

Ledger-Enquirer-S  ....  227,424  342,230 


Grand  Total  .  2,248,410  2,419,938 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Times-Democrat-etm  .  2,841,448  2,841,140 
Times-Democrat-S  .  500,514  459,904 


Grand  Total  .  3.341,982  3,501,044 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Register-m  .  799,000  747,994 

Tribune-e  .  1,209,948  1,177,554 

Register-S  .  724,187  831,578 


Grand  Total  .  2,735,155  2,777,128 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Register-S  in¬ 
cludes  this  year  124,245;  last  year  134,140 
lines. 

DULUTH,  MINN. 

News-Tribune-m  .  938,147  987,549 

Herald-e  .  918,092  941,949 

News-Tribune-S  .  504.289  444,309 


Grand  Total  .  2,342,528  2,590,847 

NOTE:  Does  not  include  "Parade"  or 
"Family  Weekly." 

EDMONTON.  ALTA. 

Journal-e  .  3,334,471  2,933,022 

GARY,  IND. 

Tribune-e  .  1,830,149  1,490,444 

Tribune-S  .  552,584  492,804 


Grand  Total  .  2,382,733  2,383,470 

NOTE:  Does  not  Include  "Parade"  or 
"Family  Weekly." 

GRAND  FORKS,  N.D. 

Herald-e  .  770,540  447,002 

Herald-S  .  282,714  378,378 


Grand  Total  .  1,053,274  1,045,380 

NOTE:  Does  not  include  "Parade"  or 
"Family  Weekly." 

GREENEVILLE,  S.C. 

News-mS  .  2,342,038  2,514,974 

P,edmont-e  .  1,493,132  1,723,134 


Grand  Total  .  4,055,170  4,240,110 

LETHBRIDGE,  ALTA. 

Herald-e  .  902,795  727.787 

LINCOLN.  NEB. 

Journal-Star-dtS  .  1,794,702  1,958,234 

NOTE:  Includes  inserts:  134,542  lines  in 

1974  ;  91,932  lines  in  1973. 

LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

Courier-Journal-m  _  2,348,149  2,325,002 

Times-e  .  2,730,439  2,512,905 

Courier-Journal 

&  Times-S  .  1,195,099  1.515.172 


Grand  Total  .  4,273,907  4,353,079 

NOTE:  ROP  Display  Linage  published  on 
4-column  basis,  but  converted  to  8- 
column  basis  above.  Classified  pub¬ 
lished  and  reported  above  on  9-column 
bassis. 

MADISON,  WIS. 


Capital  Times-e  . 

2,040,784 

1,945,712 

State  Journal-m  . 

2,054,244 

1.983,513 

State  Journal-S  . 

825,111 

748,747 

Grand  Total  . 

4,942,141 

4.717,972 

MERIDEN, 

CONN. 

Record-m  . 

933,590 

998,340 

Journal-c  . 

904,310 

914,004 

Grand  Total  . 

1,839,900 

1,912,344 

MONTREAL.  QUE. 

Gazetta*m  . 

1,414,719 

1,300,188 

star-e  . 

.  2,579,742 

2,150,482 

Le  Devoir-m  . 

Le  Dimanche- 

371,207 

390.951 

Matin-S  . 

257,404 

273,443 

1974  I9n 

NOTE:  La  Dimancha  Matin  Includes 

"Perspective"  and  Inserts.  42,351  lines 
1974;  32,827  lines  1973. 

NASHUA,  N.H. 

Telegraph-e  .  1,114,431  1.054,753 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Journal-Courier-m  _  1,484.411  l,438',237 

Register-e  .  1,479,544  1,441,347 

Register-S  .  1,014,732  1,270,715 


Grand  Total  .  4,178,709  4,348,319 

NEWPORT  NEWS.  VA. 

Press-m  .  2,278,344  1,934,488 

Times-Herald-e  .  2,114,814  1,701,430 

Press-S  .  758,450  871,274 


Grand  Total  .  5,153,410  4,507,594 

NILES,  MICH. 

Star-a-sat .  479,052  589,778 

NOTE:  Does  not  include  "Parade"  or 
"Family  Weekly." 

NORFOLK.  VA. 

Virginian-PIlot-m  .  2,907,472  2,749,357 

Ledgar-Star-a  .  2,584.075  2,411,439 

Virginlan-Pilot-S  .  1,207,255  1,104,897 


Grand  Total  .  4,700,802  4,247,493 

NORTH  PLATTE.  NEB. 

Telegram-a,  sat.,  m  ..  M3,0I8  524,552 

NOTE:  "Family  Weekly"  includes  53,830 
lines  1974  ;  49,392  lines  1973. 

OGDEN.  UTAH 

Standard-Examiner-e  .  1,537,350  1,453,034 
Standard-Examiner-S  .  551, 3M  408,804 


Grand  Total  .  2,088,484  2.041.840 

NOTE:  "Family  Weekly"  Included  Sunday 
48,840  lines  in  1974;  58,184  lines  1973. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m  .  2,509,232  2,371,524 

Times-e  .  2,245,234  2,197,247 

Oklahoman-S  .  875.994  1.090,049 


Grand  Total  .  5,430,442  5,459,049 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage — Oklahoman-m  in¬ 
cludes  547,710  lines  1974;  443,412  lines 
1973.  Times-e  this  year  454,452  lines; 
last  year  382,313  lines. 

OMAHA,  NEB. 

World-Herald-m.e.S  ..  3,043,584  3,327,184 

OTTAWA.  ONT. 

LeDroit-e  .  1,901,128  1,440,441 

PASADENA.  CALIF. 

Star-News-a  .  1,174,104  1,180,944 

Star-News-S  .  255,308  347,944 


Grand  Total  .  1431,414  I  528,910 

NOTE:  Does  not  include  "Parade"  or 
"Family  Weekly." 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 

Press-Herald-m  .  1,248,427  1,234,434 

Express-a  .  1,197,424  1.102,921 

Telegram-S  .  449,242  401,953 


Grand  Total  .  3,115,113  2,939,508 

NOTE:  Sunday  includes  "Parade." 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oragonian-m,S  .  4,105,744  4,372,494 

Oragon  Journal-e  _  1,344,020  1,138,788 


Grand  Total  .  5.449,784  5,511,282 

READING,  PA. 

TImes-m/Eagla  .  1,459,439  1,339,451 

Eagle-S  .  449.424  547.559 


Grand  Total  .  1,928,843  1,887,010 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Timas-Dispatch-m  _  1,839,754  1,743,294 

News-Leader-e  .  1,958,550  1.995.213 

Timas-Dispatch-S  ...  913,209  1,185,909 


Grand  Total  .  4,711,513  4.944,414 

NOTE:  Part-run  and  comics  not  included. 


1974  1973 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Pioneer-  Prass-m  .  1,381,530  1,402,944 

Dispatch-e  .  2,402,704  2.348.392 

Pioneer  Press-S  .  989.705  1,219,084 


Grand  Total  .  4  773,941  4,990.420 

NOTE:  Does  not  include  "Parade"  or 
"Family  Weekly." 

SANTA  BARBARA,  CALIF. 

News-Press-eS  .  2,021,040  2,123,030 

NOTE:  "Parade"  linage  not  included. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Times-e,S  .  3,193,134  3,334,982 

SOUTH  BAY  (TORRANCE),  CALIF. 
South  Bay  Breeze-e  ...  3,013,710  2,974,118 

SPOKANE.  WASH. 

Sookasman-RevIew-m  .  1,224,808  1,128,715 

Chronicle-a  .  1,391,408  1,253,943 

Spokesman-Review-S  .  572,093  450,038 


Grand  Total  .  3.188.309  3,032,714 

NOTE:  Sunday  and  Grand  Total  includes 

Parade  linage. 

SYDNEY,  N.S. 

Cape  Breton  Post-e  . .  959,470  883,212 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Times-m  .  549.740  593,447 

Blade-e  .  2,203,192  2,040.423 

Blade-S  .  904,374  1,194,303 


Grand  Total  .  3,459,324  3,850,373 

NOTE:  "Parade"  included  in  Sunday  and 
Grand  Totals. 

TOPEKA.  KANS. 

Daily  Capital-m  .  1,458,100  1,407,511 

State  Journal-e  .  1,235,974  1,143,394 

Capital-Journal-S  ....  431,032  487,809 


Grand  Total  .  3,125,108  3,038,714 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

Sun-mS  .  937,000  580,000 

Star-e  .  4.219.923  4,578,424 

TUCSON.  ARIZ. 

Star-m  .  2,700,250  2,792,482 

Citiien-e  .  2,774,002  2,922,920 

Star-S  .  790,742  1,101.478 


Grand  Total  .  4,245,014  4,814,880 

NOTE:  Sunday  includes  "Parade"  linage. 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

World-m  .  2.109,947  1,992,859 

Tribune-e  .  2,205,282  2,047,595 

World-S  .  488,494  898,159 


Grand  Total  .  5,003,945  4,938,413 

WAUKEGAN.  lU. 

News-Sun-e  .  1,844,332  1,843,022 

WICHITA.  KANS. 

Eagle-m  .  2,099,474  2.000,547 

Beacon-e  .  972,303  922,144 

Eagle  and  Beacon-S  .  529,407  471,230 


Grand  Total  .  3,401,384  3,593,923 

WILMINGTON,  N.C. 

Star-News-m&e  .  1,384,028  1.412.474 

Star-News-S  .  405,422  347.474 


Grand  Total  .  1,791,450  I.740.IS0 

WINDSOR.  ONT. 

Star-e  .  1,884,048  1,751,355 

WINSTON-SALEM,  N.C. 

Journal-m  .  1,474,044  1,411,092 

Twin-City  Sentinel-e  ..  1,504,804  1,449,444 

Journal-Sentinel-S  _  523,390  738,388 


Grand  Total  .  3,704,242  3,799,124 

WORCESTER.  MASS- 

Telegram-m  .  W,449  1,007,422 

Gazette-e  .  1,091,353  1,052,443 

Telegram-S  .  774,475  909,5M 


Grand  Total  .  2,844,497  2,949,421 


ITU  to  represent 
newsroom  employes 

Local  636,  International  Typographical 
Union  ITU,  has  been  certified  as  bargain¬ 
ing  agent  for  most  news  and  editorial  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Moncton  Publishing  Co.  Ltd, 
which  produces  The  Times  and  The  Tran¬ 
script. 


Official  notification  of  the  certification 
was  received  from  the  New  Brunswick 
Industrial  Relations  Board. 

The  certification  covers  17  of  the  21 
full-time  employees  of  the  company’s 
news  and  editorial  departments.  Excluded 
are  the  managing  editor,  his  secretary 
and  the  news  editors  of  the  two  newspa¬ 
pers.  The  company  and  union  have  20 
days  to  begin  talks  for  a  contract  covering 
the  employees. 


Auto  sales  pitch 

Daniel  D.  Kinley,  president  of  Parade, 
announced  that  R^  Motley’s  address  to  a 
nationwide  audience  of  automobile  dealers 
in  1959  has  been  oconverted  into  a  tape 
cassette  and  was  being  made  available  to 
Parade’s  distributing  new’spapers  as  an 
aid  for  them  to  help  their  auto  dealers 
increase  sales. 
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where  Jhe  spndins  le! 


^  New  England  1974  per-household  food  sales 

estimates  are  15%  above  the  national  average 

Latest  estimates  place  New  England  food  sales  in  1974 
at  a  total  of  over  $6.6  billion  dollars.  Per-household  food 
sales  in  the  six  New  England  states  will  all  top  the  $1490  U.S. 
average,  with  state  averages  ranging  from  $1547  to  $1956. 

New  Englanders  spend  more  for  other  things,  too, 
Retail  sales  per  household  10%  above  U.S.  average. 

Depending  on  state  of  residence,  New  England  spending  per 
household  ranges  from  $8  to  $822  above  the  national  average 

of  $6581  estimated  for  1974. 

*The  ROP  color  spots  won’t  all  fit  on  this  map! 

Advertisers  now  sell  with  ROP  color  in  96  of  New  England’s 
103  daily  newspapers,  with  full  color  available  in  55, 
and  preprinted  inserts  accepted  almost  universally. 


Advertising  gets  results  in  these  leading  New  England  newspapers 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 

Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 
Portland  Express  (E) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Manchester  Union  Leader  (AD) 
Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 
Rutland  Herald  (M) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 
Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S) 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (M) 

Springfield  Republican  (S) 

Taunton  Gazette  (E) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 
Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E&S) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 
Torrington  Register  (E) 
Waterbury  American  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


r 


PROMOTION 


Golf  clinic  draws 
1500  women  swingers 


TinuTimes. 

chUen’s 

newspaper. 


The  first  children’s 
newspaper  provides  an  exciting, 
new  dimension  to  newspaper 
content.  Designed  specifically 
to  appeal  to  youngsters,  The 
Tiny  Times  means  new  readers 
for  daily  and  weekly  papers. 

The  Tiny  Times  is 
published  weekly  and  created 
as  a  competitive  tool  to  help 
papers  attract  and  maintain 
the  readership  of  the  very 
young.  It  can  also  be  used  as 
a  revenue  producer  and  a 
public  relations  vehicle. 

The  Tiny  Times  consists 
of  4  tab-sized  pages  of 
professionally  prepared, 
child-oriented,  educational 
activity  material.  Papers  pay 
a  weekly  fee  for  the  service 
and  may  adapt  the  material  to 
suit  localized  needs.  Free 
back-up  creative  services  are 
provided  for  paper  promotions 
and  advertiser  special  needs. 

The  Tiny  Times  is 
available  on  a  60  day  TF  basis 
and  has  been  appearing  in 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  for 
over  6  years. 

CALL  COLLECT  OR  WRITE: 

TINY  FEATURES  INC. 

639  Prospect  Avenue 
Hartford,  Conn.  06105 

(203)  523-9772 


The  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union,  which 
put  together  a  rousingly-successful  series 
of  golf  clinics  for  women  this  summer. 

The  newspaper,  figuring  that  females 
could  use  an  excuse  to  get  out  of  the 
house  and  learn  something  about  the  sport 
their  husbands  seem  to  be  playing  all  the 
time,  invited  women  to  join  in  what  turned 
out  to  be  the  largest  and  most  economical 
golf  school  in  the  nation  and  probably  the 
world. 

The  Union  promoted  the  golf  school  for 
10  days  in  advance,  running  ads  in  its 
“Living”  section  (the  section  basically  de¬ 
voted  to  women)  and  beefing  the  ads  with 
promotional  articles  which  included  a  cou¬ 
pon  to  be  sent  in  by  those  interested  in 
registering. 

In  order  to  assure  that  the  clinic  re¬ 
ceived  proper  exposure,  the  Union  also  ran 
reefers  on  its  sports  pages  reminding  its 
female  readers  that  there  was  something 
“FORE  the  gals”  in  the  Living  section. 

The  newspaper,  getting  full  cooperation 
from  Springfield’s  two  municipal  courses, 
offered  a  series  of  six  lessons  over  a  six- 
week  period.  Total  costs:  $6.  It  was  the 
best  buy  of  the  summer,  and  the  women 
took  to  the  tees  in  large  numbers. 

The  Union’s  golf  school,  conducted  in 
two-hour  morning  sessions,  drew  900  en¬ 
tries  at  Franconia  and  Veterans,  the  city’s 
public  courses.  Pros  Jim  Galleher  of 
Franconia  and  Tom  Gorman  of  Veterans 
found  themselves  hit  with  a  windfall  of 
.$6  entries,  with  the  obvious  added  attrac¬ 
tion  of  increased  sales  at  the  pro  shops. 

After  the  golf  lessons,  letters  of  com¬ 
mendation  and  thanks  poured  in  to  Union 
editor  Joe  Mooney,  who  said  he  heard  of 
the  golf  school  idea  from  a  sister  New- 
house  newspaper,  the  Portland  Oregonian. 
They  all  praised  the  Union.  Some  said  it 
was  a  totally  new  and  happy  experience. 

“I  never  knew  what  the  clubs  were 
really  for  until  the  pros  showed  us,”  said 
one  writer.  “They  took  us  from  the  basic 
grip  through  the  various  clubs.  And  they 
even  taught  us  golf  etiquette  along  the 
way.” 

The  school  succeeded  because  the  pros 
saw  to  it  that  the  entrants  received  in¬ 
dividual  attention.  Nobody  got  lost  in  the 
crowd. 

When  it  was  over,  an  obvious  followup 
occurred.  The  women  who  couldn’t  make 
the  morning  school — the  working  gals — 
asked  for  their  own  chance  to  get  in  the 
swing  of  golf. 

The  Union  obliged  with  a  “FORE  the 
Working  Gals”  school  in  the  evening  hours 
— and  600  signed  up,  enjoying  another 
well-run  course.  When  that  was  ended 
“diplomas”  were  awarded  all  the  ladies. 

The  success  of  the  promotion  may  lead 
to  bigger  things  in  1975.  Mooney  is  think¬ 
ing  of  expanding  the  golf  idea  into  other 
clubs  to  include  all  of  Western  Massa¬ 


chusetts’  residents  in  its  suburban  circu¬ 
lation  area. 

*  *  * 

LUCKY  LOSERS — Clevelanders  were 
exposed  to  a  new  type  of  promotion  on  a 
reader  contest  recently.  The  Cleveland 
Press  started  a  Lucky  Losers  Contest  in 
connection  with  the  inauguration  of  the 
state  of  Ohio’s  lottery. 

The  190  Cleveland  Press  panel  trucks 
normally  carry  a  sales  promotion  message 
on  both  sides  of  the  vehicles.  The  current 
message  promoting  the  Lucky  Losers  Con¬ 
test  was  carried  on  the  roofs  of  all  down¬ 
town  trucks  so  that  people  in  the  down¬ 
town  office  buildings  and  high-rise  apart¬ 
ment  complexes  could  also  see  the  mes¬ 
sage. 

This  was  all  in  addition  to  the  usual 
vending  box  and  store  cards  distributed 
to  single  copy  outlets.  Special  preprint 
tabloids  were  given  to  8,600  carriers  for 
distribution  to  their  non-subscribers. 

$7,700  is  offered  weekly  in  this  contest 
to  Press  readers. 

*  i|> 

STRAIGHT-A’s — For  the  fifth  straight 
year,  the  Phillies  (national  League,  east¬ 
ern  division)  -joined  with  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  in  honoring“Straight  A”  students 
in  grades  7-12  in  the  tri-state  area  of 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware. 

A  total  of  76,512  free  tickets  to  Phillies 
baseball  games  at  Veterans  Stadium  went 
to  students  who  achieved  “Straight-A” 
grades  in  the  third  marking  period  of  the 
1973-74  school  year.  In  addition,  16  stu¬ 
dents  received  bonus  prizes  when  their 
names  were  selected  at  a  random  drawing 
held  before  the  start  of  a  Phillies  game 
at  the  Vet  Stadium.  Promotion  for  the 
program,  developed  by  the  Bulletin,  in¬ 
cluded  direct  mail  to  school  principals  and 
as  run  in  the  Bulletin  prior  to  the  start 
of  the  baseball  season. 

*  *  * 

ALBANY  DATA — Hearst  Advertising 
Service  has  produced  “Albany  Markets 
Highlights”  a  folder  of  market  and  media 
data  on  the  Albany  market,  including 
population,  household,  income,  sales,  and 
circulation  information.  Copies  are  avail¬ 
able  by  writing  Frank  LaRose,  Hearst 
Advertising  Service,  235  E.  45th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

*  *  * 

PROMOTION  KITS— sew,  Inc.  has 
teamed  efforts  with  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  Managers  to  provide  newspapers  with 
materials  promoting  Newspaper  Week  and 
Newspaper  Carrier  Day,  1974.  All  mater¬ 
ials  will  be  shipped  free  of  charge,  to  any 
newspaper  in  the  country  who  request 
them,  whether  an  SCW  subscriber  or  not. 
Brewer  reminded  newspapers  to  specify 
their  choice  of  repro  proofs  or  mats  when 
ordering  the  free  materials  by  writing  to 
SCW,  Inc.,  20433  Nordhoff  St.,  Chats- 
worth,  Calif.  91311. 
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Reporting  zest 
gone,  Alsop 
plans  to  retire 

Writing  that  “the  reporter’s  trade  is 
for  young  men,”  Joseph  W.  Alsop,  a  re¬ 
porter  for  42  years,  informed  readers  of 
his  syndicated  column  (September  25) 
that  he  will  retire  at  the  end  of  this  year. 

“To  go  on,  if  you  have  been  a  reporter 
for  42-years-plus  and  have  been  doing  a 
column  for  just  under  37  years,”  the  64- 
year-old  Alsop  wrote,  “it  begins  to  seem 
downright  unnatural  to  call  a  halt.  But 
the  plain  truth  is,  alas,  that  the  reporter’s 
trade  is  for  young  men.  Your  feet,  which 
do  the  legwork,  are  nine  times  more  im¬ 
portant  than  your  head,  which  fits  the 
facts  into  a  coherent  pattern.” 

He  closed  the  column  by  saying:  “I 
shall  carry  on  as  usual  until  the  New 
Year.  But  I  am  writing  this  report  today 
because  my  plans  have  begun  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  by  a  few  people,  and  I  do  not  like 
being  beaten  on  my  own  story.” 

Alsop’s  thrice-weekly  column  is  syndi¬ 
cated  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Service 
under  the  title,  “Matter  of  Fact.”  It  ap¬ 
pears  in  nearly  300  newspapers.  The  col¬ 
umn  started  in  1937  following  a  series 
that  Alsop  and  Turner  Catledge  of  the 
New  York  Times  wrote  for  £he  Saturday 
Evening  Post  on  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt’s  elforts  to  liberalize  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court.  Alsop  launched  the  column 
in  November,  1937  with  Robert  Kintner, 
who  later  became  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Company. 

Alsop  served  as  an  aide  to  Gen.  Claire 
Chennault  of  the  Flying  Tigers  during 
W.W.  II.  When  the  war  ended,  Alsop  re¬ 
sumed  the  column  in  partnership  with  his 
younger  brother,  Stewart,  who  died  last 
May.  The  Alsop  brother  team  lasted  12 
years. 

Alsop,  a  fifth  cousin  of  FDR,  was  well 
known  in  Washington  for  his  parties  at 
his  Georgetown  home,  which  he  designed 
himself.  The  house  reportedly  was  sold 
for  about  $350,000  recently. 

Alsop  told  Washington  Post  reporter. 
Bob  Kuttner  that  he  was  planning  a 
round-the-world  trip  early  in  1975.  He 
also  said  he  would  devote  much  of  his 
time  to  completing  a  two-volume  book 
which  he  began  eight  years  ago  on  the 
history  of  art  collection  and  art  market¬ 
ing. 

He  said  he  would  continue  to  write  oc¬ 
casional  political  columns. 


First  male  president 

President  Gerald  Ford  swore  in  Ronald 
Sarro,  a  reporter  for  the  Washington 
Star-News  as  the  first  male  president  of 
the  Washington  Press  Club,  formerly  the 
Women’s  National  Press  Club,  for  35 
years  an  all-female  organization.  Presi¬ 
dent  Ford  praised  the  decision  of  the  all¬ 
female  club  to  admit  males  to  membership 
as  a  blow  against  sex  discrimination. 


Columnist  Porter  will 
address  Congress  in 
economic  summit 

Sylvia  Porter,  syndicated  financial  col¬ 
umnist  for  Prentice-Hall  Syndicate,  has 
been  selected  to  speak  before  Congress 
and  President  Ford  on  September  28  at 
the  Summit  meeting  on  the  economy. 

Ms.  Porter,  whose  column  “Your  Mon¬ 
ey’s  Worth”  appears  in  400  newspapers, 
was  chosen  at  a  pre-summit  meeting  held 
on  September  20  with  leading  bankers 
and  financiers.  The  only  journalist  from 
that  particular  group,  she  was  chosen  as 
the  spokeswoman  to  present  the  thoughts 
from  that  meeting. 

Her  morning  address,  according  to  a 
Prentice-Hall  source,  will  target-in  on 
what  the  consumer’s  role  should  be  during 
the  Economic  crisis.  Reportedly,  she  will 
not  only  call  for  the  aid  of  consumer 
groups,  but  ask  that  the  White  House 
meet  with  representatives  from  different 
groups  to  test  out  proposals  with  them 
before  making  any  decision. 

She  will  also  call  for  any  type  of  eco¬ 
nomic  program  to  be  closely  aligned  and 
identified  with  the  White  House  and  ask 
President  Ford  to  deliver  a  major  address 
over  television  to  explain  what  the  cur¬ 
rent  situation  is  and  what  individuals  can 
do  to  remedy  problems. 

The  Washington  summit  meeting  will 
be  televised. 


Jefferson  book  serial 

Columbia  Features,  Inc.,  is  offering  a 
12-part  series  from  the  book  “Thomas 
Jefferson:  An  Intimate  History”  by  Fawn 
M.  Brodie,  a  University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles,  history  professor. 

The  series,  which  has  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  and  New  York  Post,  is 
of  special  interest  in  view  of  recent  po¬ 
litical  developments,  particularly  in  the 
Presidency,  according  to  Columbia  presi¬ 
dent  and  editor  William  Thomas,  because 
Jefferson  is  pictured  “as  a  human  being 
beset  by  all  the  problems  and  conflicts  so 
familiar  to  most  of  us.” 


Short  Takes 

Paul  and  Tom  0 — ,  two  two-headed  stu¬ 
dents  blithely  braved  8  a.m.  traffic  to  walk 
to  school. — Miami  Herald. 

♦  ♦  * 

Nixon  jumped  Haig  two  tanks  to  full 
general. — Barre-Montpelier  (Vt.)  Times- 
Argus. 

«  «  * 

Mr.  Nixon,  wearing  a  bright  red  dress 
with  a  double  strand  of  pearls,  bounced 
happily  up  and  down  and  blew  kisses. — 
San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

«  *  * 

The  British  ant  expest  is  one  of  no 
more  than  two  dozen  myrmecologists  on  . 
earth. — Durham  (N.C.)  Herald. 


“^eein.  ^hutae..." 

Speaks  for  Equal  Rights:  Docs  .MS=MR? 

DEAR  JAMIE  is  a  column  that 
plunges  into  the  war  between  the 
sexes.  With  leonine  courage  and 
sly  wit,  JAMIE  COLEMAN  fields 
the  questions  and  comments 
from  feminist  and  anti-feminist 
readers.  It’s  Topic  A  at  the 
coffee-k  latch. 
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ALL  ABOUT  ANTIQUES 
by  Anita  Gold 

A  weekly  column  (one  with 
questions  and  answers)  for 
collectors  of  clocks,  bottles, 
pewter,  porcelain,  and  pickle 
forks.  For  aficionados  and 
amateurs  alike.  (Illustrated  with 
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Newsman  experiences 
news  first-hand 


By  Mike  Renshaw 

W ith  telephone-touch-and-go- j ournalism 
becoming  an  accepted  newsroom  style,  it 
is  unusual  to  encounter  a  reporter  like 
Christopher  S.  Wren,  who  climbs  onto  a 
story  and  rides  like  a  broncobuster. 

Wren,  who  is  a  correspondent  with  the 
New  York  Times’  Moscow  bureau,  recently 
published  a  first-person  account  of  death 
and  survival  on  the  slopes  of  the  Pamirs 
Mountains  between  Russia  and  China,  on 
the  northern  edge  of  Afghanistan  and 
Kashmir. 

Newsman  scales  peak 

The  39-year-old  American  writer  joined 
an  international  team  of  mountain  climb¬ 
ers  invited  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Wren  was 
among  the  first  Americans  to  ever  scale 
Lennin  Peak,  a  24,590  foot  tower  of 
twisted  rock  and  ice.  Before  the  climb 
ended,  13  deaths  had  occurred  on  the 
slopes. 

Yet,  as  stunning  as  this  account  was  on 
the  front-page  of  the  New  York  Times 
last  month,  it  was  typical  of  the  type  story 
that  has  frequently  followed  Wren’s  by¬ 
line. 

Wren’s  career  in  the  world  of  print 
journalism  makes  an  impressive  resume 
and  his  experience  and  talents  read  more 
like  description  for  a  fictional  character 
in  a  novel,  than  a  real-life  newsman. 

Before  joining  the  Times  staff.  Wren 
worked  as  a  senior  editor  for  Look  maga¬ 
zine.  He  is  an  accomplished  author  with 
four  books  to  his  credit.  His  spare  time  is 
spent  w'riting  songs,  several  of  which  have 


How  to  cover  kidnap 
stories:  Reg  Murphy 

Reg  Murphy,  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution,  told  a  meeting  of  Radio  and 
Television  Directors’  Association  in  Mon¬ 
treal  that  restraint  in  covering  crimes 
such  as  kidnappings  is  necessary. 

Murphy,  who  was  kidnapped  last  Febru¬ 
ary,  said  “A  life  is  more  important  than 
a  news  break.” 

He  acknowledged  that  the  Atlanta  me¬ 
dia  had  “saved”  his  life,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  was  critical  of  some  aspects  of  the 
coverage. 

He  said  that  insisting  on  a  kidnapper’s 
political  convictions  is  wrong  and  that 
they  “should  be  described  as  what  they 
are,  thugs.” 

He  said  that  during  a  kidnapping,  how¬ 
ever,  the  kidnapper’s  claims,  political  and 
others,  “should  be  quoted.  No  one  knows 
who  he  is.” 

“It  is  after,  once  he  has  been  caught, 
that  his  sentence  should  be  reported  and 
the  political  myth  killed,”  he  said. 

Murphy  said  that  it  is  very  helpful. 


been  recorded  by  Johnny  Cash  and  other 
artists.  Wren  holds  a  black-belt  in  karate, 
is  an  avid  mountain-climber  and  speaks 
several  languages,  including  Russian  and 
Chinese. 

He  holds  a  masters  degree  from  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  where  he  graduated  in  the 
top  of  his  class.  In  1969  he  studied  under 
a  fellowship  at  Stanford  University. 

Two  of  his  books,  written  with  co-author 
Jack  Shepard,  were  political  satires  that 
were  well-received  by  critics.  “Quotations 
of  Chairman  LBJ,”  and  “The  Almanac  of 
Poor  Richard  Nixon,”  used  direct  quotes 
to  show  the  humorous  contradictions  in 
politics. 

Wren  also  wrote  a  biography  on 
Johnny  Cash  and  his  most  recent  book, 
“The  Super  Summer  of  Jamie  McBride,” 
is  a  fictional  comedy  on  the  mid  1960’s. 

After  Look  folded.  Wren  worked  briefly 
for  Newsweek  before  moving  to  the  Times 
as  a  general  assignments  reporter. 

Reporters  meet 

I  first  met  Wren  in  1967  in  the  Mekong 
Delta  in  South  Vietnam.  I  was  a  soldier 
working  in  the  public  information  office 
and  had  written  a  story  about  a  village 
that  changed  hands  frequently  as  the  Viet 
Cong  and  government  forces  battled  over 
real  estate.  The  story  broke  in  Stars  and 
Stripes,  and  Wren  came  to  investigate. 

Wearing  faded  green  jungle  fatigues. 
Wren  hopped  from  a  helicopter  and 
greeted  me  with  an  electric  smile  and  a 
hand-shake  that  still  binds  our  friendship. 


while  a  kidnapping  is  in  process,  to  pub¬ 
lish  profiles  of  the  victim  and  stories  on 
his  family’s  reaction. 

“A  profile  of  the  victim  gives  the  kid¬ 
napper  an  idea  of  who  he  is  dealing  with 
.  .  .  that  helps.” 

Stories  on  the  family  “if  they  are  not 
maudlin,  help  establish  a  rapport  between 
the  victim  and  the  kidnapper.” 

Marilyn  Baker  of  radio  KOED,  a  public 
broadcasting  station  in  San  Francisco  that 
had  many  scoops  during  the  Patricia 
Hearst  kidnapping,  said  she  always  passed 
on  her  information  to  the  FBI. 

“Just  having  a  press  card  does  not  re¬ 
lieve  you  of  your  obligation  as  a  citizen,” 
she  said. 

She  defended  her  station’s  decision  to 
identify  the  members  of  the  Symbionese 
Liberation  Army  when  the  kidnappers 
were  warning  they  would  shoot  Patricia 
Hearst  if  anyone  tried  to  identify  them. 

“We  felt  that  if  we  identified  the  kidnap¬ 
pers  we  would  be  improving  Patricia 
Hearst’s  chances,”  she  said.  “Once  they 
were  publicly  identified,  Patricia  Hearst 
was  not  the  only  person  who  knew  who 
they  were  and  it  made  less  sense  to  kill 
her.” 


Wren  had  been  in  and  out  of  the  war 
zone  several  times  then  and  since  rode 
into  Cambodia,  covered  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict  and  scores  of  other  international 
stories. 

In  1970  he  and  Thomas  Koeniges,  for¬ 
mer  Look  photographer  now  with  News~ 
day,  took  the  Foreign  Press  Award  for  a 
story  and  photos  on  the  South  Vietnamese 
soldier.  It  was  titled  “South  Vietnamese 
GI:  Can  he  win  his  own  war?” 

Wren’s  story  on  the  military  dictator¬ 
ship  in  Greece  and  the  torturing  and  mur¬ 
der  of  political  prisoners  brought  a  cry  of 
protest  from  World  Council  of  Churches. 
As  a  result  of  the  story.  Wren  was  in 
danger  if  he  returned  to  Greece. 

His  story  “We’ll  meet  in  Tel  Aviv,” 
brought  insight  to  the  activities  of  Pal¬ 
estinian  guerrillas  and  the  article  came 
after  Wren  lived  with  the  refugee  fighters 
for  several  weeks. 

What  most  impressed  me  about  Wren 
was  his  enthusiasm  and  his  ability  to  stay 
with  the  action.  Some  foreign  correspon¬ 
dents  were  content  to  listen  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  briefing  on  the  latest  news  breaking 
event.  Wren  would  be  out  where  it  was 
happening. 

Wren  grew  up  in  California;  his  father 
was  a  theatrical  producer.  As  a  tot  Chris 
acted  in  more  than  30  films.  His  mother  is 
an  actress  today  and  most  recently  had  a 
cameo  role  in  the  motion  picture  “Slueth.” 

Wren  and  his  wife  Marshall  moved  to 
Russia  last  December  with  their  two  chil¬ 
dren,  Cecila  and  Christopher. 


Mike  Renshaw  is  editorial  writer  for  the 
Sticks  County  Courier  Times  in  Levittown, 
Pa. 


U.S.  reporters  beaten 
at  Moscow  art  show 

In  a  dramatic  confrontation,  according 
to  New  York  Times  Moscow  correspon¬ 
dent  Christopher  S.  Wren,  over  noncon¬ 
formist  art,  Soviet  crowds  disrupted  and 
dispersed  an  outdoor  exhibition,  September 
15,  attended  by  artists,  western  diplomats, 
correspondents  and  curious  neighborhood 
residents. 

American  correspondents  were  attacked 
after  they  had  left  the  vacant  lot,  being 
used  for  the  exhibition.  They  were  stand¬ 
ing  on  a  street  near  their  car,  watching 
water  trucks  spraying  spectators  in  hopes 
of  breaking  up  the  disruption. 

Wren,  who  attempted  to  photograph  a 
water  truck  as  it  drove  over  the  curb  in 
hot  pursuit  of  one  group  of  on-lookers, 
was  held  and  hit  in  the  stomach  by  a 
ringleader  of  the  vigilantes.  The  group 
smashed  the  camera  into  the  correspon¬ 
dent’s  face,  chipping  a  front  tooth. 

Lynne  Olson,  of  the  Associated  Press 
rushed  over  and  shouted  at  the  vigilantes 
to  stop  and  the  leader  turned  around  and 
hit  her  in  the  stomach  with  the  same 
force,  sending  her  sprawling. 

Michael  Parks  of  the  Baltimore  (Md.) 
Sun  was  also  punched  in  the  stomach  by 
another  young  man  while  a  policeman 
five  foot  away  looked  on. 
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School  squabble 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


trucks  were  ready  to  roll  the  crowd  had 
dwindled  and  police  held  demonstrators 
back  as  vehicles  moved  out  unimpeded. 
The  crowd  then  dispersed  in  the  driving 
rain. 

Also,  an  hour  later,  police  reported  that 
one  of  their  squad  cars  had  been  fired 
upon  just  a  half  mile  away  from  the 
plant  in  Boston’s  Columbia  Point,  a  pre¬ 
dominantly  black,  low-income  housing 
project.  The  project  was  sealed  off  by 
police. 

Although  Driscoll  admits  confusion 
about  what  really  happened  that  night, 
he  characterized  the  attack  as  an  “isolated 
incident.” 

The  assistant  executive  editor  was  also 
quick  to  defend  the  Globe’s  news  coverage 
during  the  first  vreek  of  school,  which  in¬ 
cluded  demonstrations  against  busing,  the 
stoning  of  one  school  bus  where  four  per¬ 
sons  were  injured,  and  the  angry  attack 
on  Senator  Edward  F.  Kennedy  a  few 
days  prior. 

Driscoll  said  there  had  been  a  lot  of 
rumors  about  trouble  during  the  week  and 
before,  but  the  Globe  had  printed  “only 
those  stories  that  could  be  verified.” 

“In  no  instance  did  we  fail  to  report  a 
verified  incidence,”  he  added. 

But  judging  from  a  press  monitor  re¬ 
port  filed  by  the  Globe’s  Peter  Anderson, 
the  resentment  toward  Boston  media  had 
been  growing  for  weeks  prior. 

Among  others  John  Kerigan,  Boston 
School  Commission  chairman,  accused  Bos¬ 
ton’s  newsmen  of  “managing  and  distort¬ 
ing  the  news.”  And  according  to  Ander¬ 
son,  this  was  the  rumor  that  was  picked-up 
by  the  city’s  anti-busing  faction. 

Anderson  wrote  that  part  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  came  from  several  statements  from 
public  officials  including  the  police  com¬ 
missioner  and  Boston  School  Superin¬ 
tendent  William  Leary  that  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  arsurances  that  the  press  would 
“try  to  n.iintain  as  low  a  profile  as  possi¬ 
ble”  and  “balance  bad  stories  with  good 
stories”  about  integration  achieved 
through  busing. 

Rumors  began  to  really  float  after  Sen. 
Kennedy  was  driven  away  from  the  speak¬ 
ers  platform  by  angry  anti-busing  pro¬ 
testors,  who,  according  to  Anderson, 
yelled  obscenities  involving  assassinations, 
the  amputation  of  his  young  son’s  leg  and 
others. 

Wrote  Anderson,  “The  shooting  quotes 
were  used  by  the  Washington  Post  and 
the  New  York  Times.  The  Boston  Herald- 
American  used  none  of  them,  not  even  in¬ 
directly.  The  Boston  Globe  used  all  of 
them  in  the  lead  story  by  Bob  Sales, 
despite  the  fact  that  Sales  purposely  left 
the  quotes  out  of  his  original  story. 

Robert  H.  Phelps,  the  Globe’s  assistant 
managing  editor  for  news,  ordered  the 
quotes  be  used  in  the  Sales  story.  The 
quotes  had  been  heard  by  two  Globe 
writers  who  had  been  right  next  to  Ken¬ 
nedy. 

This  evidently  led  to  an  objection  from 
Sales  who  reasoned  that  he  had  not  heard 
the  quotes  except  for  one  of  them,  that 


the  persons  screaming  at  Kennedy  were 
unknown,  might  be  psychotic  and  that  the 
quotes  themselves  were  inflammatory. 

Phelps  later  told  Anderson,  “I  feel  any 
time  something  is  said  in  public  that  peo¬ 
ple  hear,  the  quotes  show  something  of  the 
character  of  some  of  the  people  who  were 
yelling  at  Senator  Kennedy.” 

Many  did  not  like  the  characterization 
though.  The  weekly  South  Boston  Tribune 
editorially  attacked  the  Globe  for  running 
the  quotes.  And  in  the  same  issue,  the 
South  Boston  Home  School  Association 
placed  an  ad  reading,  “Boycott  the  Boston 
Globe.  We  were  there.  Bob  Sales  and  staff 
do  not  print  the  truth.” 

This  led  not  only  to  open  hostility  among 
anti-busing  factions,  but  to  national  press 
coverage  in  one  newsweekly  accusing  the 
Boston  press  of  glossing  over  the  story. 

Driscoll  reasoned  such  criticism  may 
have  come  through  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  Boston  Communitv  Media  Council,  a 
group  founded  in  1966  to  encourage  cov¬ 
erage  of  minorities. 

He  said  that  the  group — composed  of  26 
minority  representatives  and  26  media 
representatives — had  formed  a  special 
committee  in  July  to  consider  the  issue  of 
busing. 

The  committee  manned  basically  by 
publishers  rather  than  newsmen  issued  a 
statement.  It  said: 

“In  Boston  it  is  our  children  who  are 
important.  Our  future  lies  with  their  edu¬ 
cation  today.  Their  safety  and  education 
must  be  assured  above  all  else. 

“We  need  all  Bostonians  to  help  make 
school  openings  this  September  safe  and 
quiet.  We  have  a  mandate  from  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Court  to  desegregate  our  schools. 
Some  of  us  agree  with  that  decision ;  some 
of  us  don’t.  But  there  is  one  thing  we  can 
all  agree  with:  We  love  our  children  and 
we  want  no  harm  to  come  to  them. 

“We  all  must  come  together  to  that  end 
because  it  is  our  kids  that  count.” 

Evidently,  Driscoll  said,  from  that  sim¬ 
ple  statement  many  people  decided  that 
the  press  had  agreed  to  play  down  the 
school  opening  and  any  violence  that 
might  ensue. 

However,  he  said,  “We  know  we  made 
no  agreement,  although  I  can’t  speak  for 
other  members  of  the  press.  And  we  had 
a  reporter  who  has  been  working  on  mon¬ 
itoring  the  media  for  the  last  six  w^eeks 
(Anderson).  He  found  no  sign  of  any 
agreement.” 

The  Herald-American’s  managing  editor 
Jack  McLean  expressed  the  same  senti¬ 
ments  in  a  somewhat  angrier  tone:  “Cer¬ 
tainly  we’re  not  restraining  the  coverage 
of  the  news.  I’m  a  newspaper  man.  Don’t 
call  me  for  interviews.  I  put  out  the 
news.  And  we’re  covering  the  situation.” 

The  Globe  staffers  as  well  received  or¬ 
ders  quite  the  contrary  to  the  idea  of 
“news  management,”  Driscoll  said.  Prior 
to  the  opening  of  school,  Thomas  Win- 
ship,  editor,  issued  guidelines  to  the  staff 
on  coverage  of  the  story. 

“Above  all,”  he  wrote,  “we  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  Boston  Globe’s  credibility  is 
at  stake.  Our  new's  columns  must  be  be¬ 
lieved — not  just  by  those  who  agrree  with 
our  editorial  policy  but  by  those  who  dis¬ 
agree.  Our  aim  is  to  convince  all  that  the 
Globe  is  committed  to  the  goal  of  seeking 
out  the  truth.” 


He  added,  “We  print  an  accurate  record 
of  what  our  reporting  finds.  If  there  is 
violence,  we  say  so.  If  there  is  a  boycott, 
we  say  so.  If  there  is  compliance,  we  say 
so.  If  there  is  a  mixture,  we  say  so.  We 
do  not  suppress  news  because  it  doesn’t 
fit  into  our  views  of  what  we  hope  hap¬ 
pens.” 

Winship  reminded  staffers  about  carry¬ 
ing  proper  identification,  keeping  perspec¬ 
tive,  avoiding  unsubstantiated  rumors  and 
tips,  talking  to  all  sources  dispassionately, 
and  staying  as  inconspicuous  as  possible 
and  standing  back  from  outbreaks. 

Anderson  in  his  story  questioned  the 
difference  in  tenure  between  local  coverage 
which  typlified  the  opening  as  “smoother 
than  expected”  to  national  coverage  which 
described  the  school  opening  as  fraught 
with  “violence.” 

One  Associated  Press  editor  told  him 
that  the  newswires  decision  to  play  a 
violence  lead  was  because,  “Our  stories 
were  written  as  our  news  judgment  dic¬ 
tates.” 

Anderson  wrote  that  on  the  other  hand 
United  Press  International  had  emanated 
questions  from  its  New  York  office  to  an¬ 
swer  why  their  lead  did  not  jive  with  AP’s 
stronger  lead. 

One  local  television  executive,  Sy  Yan- 
off,  general  manager  of  WBZ-tv,  explained 
the  whole  situation  this  way:  “The  media 
can’t  win  in  stories  like  these.” 

Driscoll  added,  “I’m  sure  our  opposition 
would  tell  us — as  we  would  tell  them — if 
their  coat  was  open.  We  made  no  attempt 
to  manage  the  news.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  how  the  local  press  played  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  the  national  press  played  it  is  a 
matter  of  perspective.  “They  (the  national 
press)  focused  on  the  violence.  We  took 
an  overall  look  and  saw  it  wasn’t  as  bad 
as  expected.” 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ASTROLOGY 


ITS  IN  THE  STARS  1  "Your  Horoscope 
Forecast,"  a  popular  weekly  column  by 
an  experienced  astrologer/ columnist. 
Uow  rates,  high  reader  appeal.  Free 
samples.  Box  1190,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

"THIS  WEEK’S  PLANETS  AND 
YOU."  Trends  for  each  astrological 
sign  interpreted  from  planetary  ix>si- 
tions.  Weekly  column  $4.  Coroneos,  Box 
1132,  Ketchum,  Idaho  83340, 


BlCEJSTE!SmAL 


EXPERTLY  RESEARCHED  and  well- 
written  weekly  column,  keyed  to  same 
dates  200  years  ago,  on  political  and 
military  events  and  social  changes  lead¬ 
ing  to  War  of  Independence.  Begins 
Dwember.  Good  rates.  No  contracts ; 
gentlemen’s  agreement.  Box  2211, 
Editor  &  Publisher,  I 


LIVELY,  AUTHORITA'nVE  column  on 
working  women,  jobs  and  women’s 
image.  Tremendous  reader  response. 
Send  for  samples  and  prices.  GATCO, 
Box  9175,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63117. 


FiyANCIAL  ADVICE 


SPARE  TIME  INCOME 
by  Ivan  Fine.  Special  insights  into 
many  methods  others  are  using  for  de¬ 
pendable  sources  of  additional  income. 
Includes  readers  questions  and  answers 
also  details  concerning  the  pitfalls  and 
swindles.  Ideal  Features.  P.O.  Box  1237- 
EG,  Melbourne.  Fla.  32935. 


WEEKLY  BLACK  COMMENTARY 
with  song  parody.  Samples.  Parodix, 
Box  2240,  Chicago,  Ill.  60690. 


HUNTING  &  FISHING 


LIVBXY  WEEKLY  COLUMN  on  hunU 
ing  and  fishing  tips  by  skilled  writer 
and  nationally  known  wildlife  specialist 
with  major  university.  Author  of  20 
publications,  hundreds  of  magazine  ar¬ 
ticles.  Tips  based  on  research.  40  years 
experience.  Sample  copies.  Questions 
answered.  E.  F.  Kennamer,  Rt.  2,  Box 
384,  Auburn,  Ala.  36830. 


TV  LOG 


CARTOONS  1 

UNIQUE  TV  LOG  SERVICE 

We  can  supply  you  with  a  complete 

UKE  TO  HAVE  YOUR  READERS 
LAUGH  7  "Mr  ft  Mrs  Bedroom  Banter". 
Witty!  Unusual  I  REALLY  different  1 
FREE  SAMPLES.  REPRO  PROOFS 
ONLY.  ’Two  Hands  Studio,  300  Laguna 
Vista,  Alameda,  Calif.  94501. 

TV  Program  Log  each  week  that  offers 
listings  for  stations  in  your  area  plus 
storylines  and  movie  highlights.  Mate¬ 
rial  comes  to  you  already  typeset  in 
camera-ready  veloxes.  9  to  9%  or 
12-pica  column  measures  available. 
Write  for  samples  and  additional  in¬ 
formation.  Box  3050,  Editor  ft 

DOOZIES,  a  new  cartoon  panel  to 

Publisher. 

brighten  your  l>aper.  Once-a-week.  De¬ 
tails  and  samples  from  Features  Un¬ 
limited,  13050  Raymer  St.,  N.  Holly¬ 
wood.  Calif.  91605. 

TV/SCREEN 

ENTERTAINMENT  REVIEWS 


CRITIC  will  review  New  York  City 
dance/ music/theatre  events  for  your 
paper  or  syndicate.  Weekly  or  you- 
name-it-basis.  Box  1177,  ^itor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FINANCIAL  ADVICE 


New  FINANCTAL  PLANNING  series 
covers  pensions.  Social  Security,  em¬ 
ployer  benefits.  life  and  health  insur¬ 
ance,  ownership,  trusts,  wills^  taxes, 
estates,  etc.  Low  cost.  J  &  B  Features, 
P.O.  Box  4,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50301. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


CIRCULATION  BOOSTERS 


A  CIRCULA’nON-WIN  SURE-FIRE 
for  790  U.S.  cities.  The  world-discovery 
"Christ  Did  Not  Perish  on  the  Cross” 
(U.S.  book  of  the  discoveries  on  the 
Holy  Shroud  of  Christ,  November  1974 
publishing).  Up  to  6  weeks  series 
(daily  or  weekly),  up  to  37  pictures 
for  newspapers.  Sure-Fire  guarantee: 
After  4  weeks  series  from  15  up  to 
50%  paid  circulation-win  (no  brag,  a 
really  fact,  under  15%  circulation-win 
no  pay).  You  never  published  a  more 
human-sensational  series  in  your  news¬ 
paper.  Single-exclusive-copyrights  for 
each  of  790  U.S.  cities,  all  zones.  Give 
your  clear  city-interests  to  Box  2244, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX, 
partnership,  loan,  depreciation  and  in¬ 
surance  purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Bro¬ 
chure.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel.  Box  88,  Nor¬ 
ton,  Kans.  67654,  or  Robert  N.  ^litho. 
Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission,  Kans. 
56207. 


£&P  Classifiedt — 

As  elective  in 
the  newspaper  community 
as  your  newspaper's  classifieds 
are  in  your  community! 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address . 


Authorized  by 


Classification. 


TRAVEL-NEWS  (XTLUMNS:  fiexible, 
timely,  value-oriented.  Use  in  any 
length.  4  a  month,  $20.  Samples:  P.O. 
Box  5740,  Pikesville,  Md.  21208. 


WEEKLY  FEATURES 


OFFSET  WEE3KLY  CARTOON  PANEL, 
Outdoor  type  for  family  reading.  FREX 
SAMPLES.  SIERRA  FEATURES,  P.O. 
Box  740,  Grass  Valley,  Calif.  95946. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

INVOLVED  IN  MANAGEMENT?  You 
will  want  to  hear  our  new  cassette, 
‘"Things  I  Wish  Someone  Had  Told  Me 
Before  I  Went  Into  Business  for  My- 
soils**  $9*95  plus  Applicable  taxes* 

NEW  SOLUTIONS  for  old  problems. 
Sales,  mergers,  acquisitions,  plant  con¬ 
versions,  promotions.  What’s  your  prob¬ 
lem  ?  Associated  Media  Consultants. 
P.O.  Box  1029,  Georgetown,  S.C.  29440. 

Southwest  Films  Associates,  Dept*  E, 
Box  987,  Brownwoods  Texas  76801* 

WORKING  PARTNER  can  buy  60% 
of  growing  weekly  for  $45,000  cash. 
This  cash  will  get  young  owner  out  of 

IN VBSTOR/ PAR’TNER  for  major  com¬ 
mercial  printer  of  newspapers  in  pleas¬ 
ant  European  capital.  Profitable,  fixed 
salary  possible.  No  tannage  require¬ 
ment.  Prefer  stock  trade.  Write  Box 
2286,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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debt,  plus  pay  for  expansion  and  insure 
continued  growth  of  paper  grossing 
$55,000  in  first  year  and  headed  for 
$100,000  plus  in  second.  Should  be  daily 
within  three  years  with  new  growth  in 
Zone  3  county.  Box  2298,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

g  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  g 

I  To  Run: _ Weeks _ Till  Forbidden  | 

I  Please  indicate  exact  ciassification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear.  | 

g  Mail  to:  editor  &  publisher  •  850  Third  Ave.  •  New  York,  N.Y.  10022  g 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

KREHBIEUBOLITHO 
Newipapcr  Service.  Inc. 
Newipaper  Sales.  Appraisals. 
Consultations 

(We  handle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIBL.  “Norton 
Office."  P.O.  Box  S8.  Norton.  Kans. 
67654.  Office  phone  (913)  927-3407. 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO.  "Kansas  City 
Office."  P.O.  Box  7133.  Shawnee 
Mission..  Kans.  66207.  Office  (913) 
236-6280:  Res.  (913)  381-6815. 

Negotiations  for  sales  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSOC., 
6614  Rutgers  Street 

Houston,  Texas  77005 

Ph.  (713)  664-9414 

CONWAY  C.  CRAIG 
&  DON  MALCOMB 
Newspaper  specialists,  negotiate  in 
strictest  confidence  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  newspapers, 

DOUBLEDAY  MEDIA 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional  confidential  ne- 
rotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (813)  446-0871  day- 

Brokers  of  Radio.  TV.  CATV  and  news¬ 
papers. 

(512)  434-4900  or  (214)  324-4231. 

Box  28182.  San  Antonio.  Tx.  78228. 

NEWSPAPERS  lOR  SALE 

time:  (813)  733-8053  nights:  or  write 
Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  Florida 
33515.  No  obligstion,  of  course. 

COLORADO  mountain  weekly  and 
job  shop.  Grosses  over  $40,000.  In¬ 
cludes  building  and  equipment.  Offset. 
Box  3056,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 

Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.  B.  GRIMES  A  Co. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20046 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER,  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneys,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 

SUBURBAN  Southwest,  2  weeklies,  one 
serves  incorporated  city  of  70,000,  both 
have  large  shopping  malls,  $50,000 
down,  but  publisher  should  convert  to 
full  coverage,  real  opi>ortunity  for  ag¬ 
gressive  suburban  publisher  to  develop 
a  very  valuable  i)roi)erty.  J.  A.  Snyder, 
Newspaiter  Broker.  2234  E.  Romneya 
Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.  92806. 

REICREATION  area  weekly  and  job 
shop,  gross  over  $80,000,  net  $7400. 
Make  offer.  Call  (716)  649-4563. 

Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 

BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 

2025  Foothills  Rd..  Golden.  Colo.  80401 
(303)  279-6345 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICES.  MANAGEMENT 
Mobile.  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 

5464  Government  Blvd. 

ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  P-vm'^NT 

that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  vi..  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer,  iliis 
is  why  we  insist  on  i)ersonal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 

FlyORIDA  WEEKLY.  $70,000  includes 
building  and  inventory.  Owners  retiring. 
Florida  special  interest  shopper.  Month¬ 
ly,  14,000  circulation.  $12,500.  Zone  3 
weekly  group.  Offset  central  printing 
plant.  Gross  $400,000.  James  E.  Hickey 
Jr.,  P.  0.  Box  12195,  Northside  Station. 
Atlanta,  Ga.  30305. 

To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box 
number  given  in  the  ad,  c/o 
Editor  &  Publisher,  850  Third 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

Please  be  selective  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  clips  submitted  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  an  ad.  Include  only 
material  which  can  be  for¬ 
warded  in  a  large  manilla 
envelope. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  suburban  in 
one  of  the  most  desirable  locales  in 
nation.  Now  grossing  nearly  $400,000. 
Earned  at  rate  of  $70,000  annually  for 
last  six  months  of  1973,  owner  says  it  is 
doing  even  better  now.  Price  is  $240,000 
with  $60,000  down,  $1,800  month,  in¬ 
cluding  interest  at  7%,  on  balance.  Off¬ 
set  equipment  cost  $50,000,  press  work 
done  in  commercial  shop.  J.  A.  Snyder, 
Newspaper  Broker,  2234  East  Romneya 
Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.  92806. 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

Editor  &  Publisher  is  not  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  return  of  any 
material  submitted  to  its  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

METRO  MANAGING  EDITOR,  43, 
seeks  twin-weekly,  small  daily  in 
Zone  5.  Up  to  $75,000  spot  cash. 
Would  consider  general  managership 
with  buy  option.  Box  3084,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

COMPOSING  ROOM 

8M.\LL,  MEDIUM  sized  weekly  in 
Areas  1,  2  sought  by  manager  of  na¬ 
tional  publication  with  strong  journal¬ 
istic  background,  ready  cash.  Box 
3082,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

VEIRITYPER  820  and  26  Type  Masters, 
$2200. Box  3863,  Tequesta,  Fla.  33458. 
(305)  746-1545. 

ONE  CAPCO  REWINDER.  Takes 
rolls  to  36"  wide  and  40"  diameter.  5hp 
drive,  hydraulic  lift,  skids  and  plat¬ 
form,  2  years  old.  $2500.  Call  Paul 
Harris  at  (813)  448-2011,  Clearwater 

LET  US  HELP  YOU  get  top  price  for 
your  newspaper.  Newspaper  Service 
Co.,  P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City.  Fla. 

MEDIUM  SIZED  WEEKLY  with  good 

(Fla.)  Sun. 

investment  and  tax  write-off  potential. 
Preferably  near  resort  area.  U.S.A. 
location  not  required.  Reply  with  de¬ 
tails  to:  H.  S.  Valentine.  178^  E.  64th 
St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021. 

AUTOMATIC  WAXER,  $350. 

Box  3863,  Tequesta,  Fla.  33458. 

Ph:  (305)  746-1545. 

JUSTOWRITERS  —  COMPUGRAPHIC 
All  models.  Service  promoted  by  manu¬ 
facturer.  FHN  Business  Products. 
Church  Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J.  08057. 
(609)  236-7614. 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 

Ph:  (205)  546-3356 

ONE  FOTOTRONIC  TXT  5  disk  model 

It  you  want  TOP  DOLLAR  for  your 
newspaper,  contact  The  Newsmedia 
Company,  newspaper  management  con¬ 
sultant  and  media  brokers.  James  E. 
Hickey  Jr.,  P.O.  Box  12195,  North- 
side  Station,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30305. 

with  14  typefaces  and  2  FOTOTRONIC 
1200  5  disk  models  with  15  typefaces. 
Will  be  sold  to  highest  written  offer  re¬ 
ceived  by  November  15,  1974.  For  fur¬ 
ther  information  contact  Richard  Spahn, 
Production  Manager,  Dallas  Times 
Herald,  P.O.  Box  5445,  Dallas,  Texas 

SUCCESSFUL  PUBLISHER  of  30,000 

75222.  Phone  (214)  744-6184. 

daily  ready  to  acquire  own  operation. 
Have  financing  for  installment  sale  of 
daily  $1  million  to  $3  million  gross. 
Excellent  personal  and  financial  repu- 

TTS  PERFORATING  KEYBOARD. 
NEW.  $1200. 

(616)  433-0235 

tation.  Hard  working,  young,  aggres¬ 
sive.  Prefer  Southern  U.S.  Reply  in 
confidence  to  Box  2230.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Totally  REBUILT  LINOFILM  equip¬ 
ment  for  sale.  1  Photo  Unit,  2  key¬ 
boards,  many  spare  rebuilt  keyboard 
panels  and  80  width  cards.  Linofilm 
Maintenance  Service  Co.,  3824  Gettys¬ 
burg  Ave.  N.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
55427.  (612)  544-1942. 

CASH  AVAILABLE:  Top  newsman, 
wife,  both  with  administrative  experi¬ 
ence,  will  pay  top  dollar  for  small 
or  moderate  sized  weekly  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Maine,  New  Hampshire  or  Ver¬ 
mont.  Take  over  after  January  1. 
We  are  principals.  No  shoppers  wanted. 

COMPUWRITB7R  set  gears — half  price. 
11  point.  Weston,  138  Huron  Ave., 
Cambridge,  Mass.  (617)  492-4635. 

Box  2292,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TWO  ECRM  MODEL  700  AUTO¬ 
READERS.  Will  be  sold  to  highest 
written  offer  received  by  November  15, 
1974.  For  further  information  contact 

PRINTING  FIRMS  W  ANTED 

PRINTING  FIRM  wanted  to  print 
daily  newspaper,  must  be  close  to 
Philadelphia.  Write  P.O.  Box  636, 
Reading,  Pa.  19603. 

Richard  Spahn,  Production  Manager, 
Dallas  Times  Herald,  P.  O.  Box  6445, 
Dallas.  Texas  75222.  (214)  744-6184. 

COMPUTER  HARDWARE^ 

EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

PDP8/I  COMPUTER  —  AVAILABLE 
NOW  1  4K  word  memory.  ASR  and  cab¬ 
inet,  memory  extension  control,  2 

BINDERY 

AD-A-CARD  machines  used  for  about 
a  year  offered  at  less  than  half  of  re¬ 
placement  cost.  Tide  Water  Publ.  Corp. 
Centerville,  Md.  21617.  (301)  758-1500. 

DECtape  transports,  2-6  or  8  level  read¬ 
ers  and  punches.  Like  new.  Used  for 
hot  metal  and  cold  type  newspaper 
production.  B.  Greding,  (213)  962-8811 
or  Box  2220,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

ENGRAVING 

OSCAR-FISHER  PROCESSOR  with 
three  (3)  bath  process:  Serial  No.  171. 
NO  REASONABLE  OFFER  REFUSED. 
Contact:  Bob  Riley,  Baltimore  Sun, 
601  North  Calvert  Street,  Baltimore, 
Md.  21203.  (301)  539-7744,  Biit.  382. 

MASTER  ETCHING  MACHINE.  DMA 
35.  127  liter  bath,  heater  and  chiller 
units.  Also  Micro-Metal  plate  processor. 
Write  or  phone  Karl  Stoltzenburg, 
Beatrice  Daily  Sun,  P.O.  Box  847,  Bea¬ 
trice.  Neb.  68310.  Ph:  (402)  223-5233. 

COMPOSING  ROOM 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


Say  hello  to  our  faces. 


Our  business  is  producing 
matrices  for  Compugraphic 
CG7200S.  We  stock  all  kinds  of 
faces,  from  classics  to  con¬ 
temporaries.  And  you  can 
actually  pick  your  face  up  off 
our  floor.  (No  more  long  waits.) 
Beautifully  crafted,  crisp,  clear- 
inexpensive.  During  our  special 
introductory  offer,  you  can 
choose  any  three  faces  for  only 
$100.  For  a  catalog  showing  all 
1 55  Wilmington  faces,  send  three 
dollars,  (refunded  with  order) 


Pf  ir  ^  A- I 

' 


ON' 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


WILL  SACRIFICE  —  Stepper  PAPER 
MAN  PMIII  QF  3  station  collator 
with  foldinK  attachment.  This 

$13,000  machine  is  only  14  months  old 
and  in  very  good  condition.  Contact 
FREE  PRESS  NEWSPAPERS.  Kerry 
O’Connor,  (312)  428-5533. 

2  SAXMAYER  TYING  MACHINES  in 
tandem  arrangement  for  cross-tying: 
automatic.  Jay  Thornton,  Daily  Home, 
Talladega.  Ala.  35160.  (205)  362-1000. 

^"'^''^limCEULiNEOvf^ 


HOT  METAL  COMPOSITION,  stereo, 
engraving  equipment  available  immedi¬ 
ately.  Linotype  models  5-31-34-36- 
Comets,  saws,  Ludlow,  turtles,  chases, 
2  metal  pots,  routers,  trimmers,  pony 
auto,  mat  rollers.  NuArc  camera  add 
plate  maker.  Tascope  double  and  mas¬ 
ter  single.  The  Southeast  Missourian. 
P.O.  Box  699,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 
63701.  Call  (314)  335-6611. 


NEWSPRINT 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES— BEHRES^S  Pulp 
&  Paper  Corp..  1896  Westwood  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  90025.  (213)  474-6525. 

FOR  SALE:  30#  letterpress  news¬ 
print  in  widths  35".  62"  and  70".  Total 
40  tons.  The  Leader,  P.O.  Box  469, 
Wildwood,  N.J.  08260.  (609)  522-3424. 


PASTE-VP  SUPPLIES  \ 


McGANN  &  HARSH.  INC.  j 

Highest  quality  border  tapes,  largest  ! 
assortment  in  the  US.  Request  samples. 

54-1 4th  Street  ! 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.  26003 
Ph:  (304)  233-5211 

^^^'^perfor^ctorTape^^ 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio  44313 

^^fressfs’&'machiner^ 

URBANITE  QUARTER  FOLDER,  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  $18,000  (without  de¬ 
livery  apron).  Goss  rewinder,  good  con¬ 
dition,  $1000.  T.  E.  Meade,  Plant  Mgr., 
Somerset  Publishing  Co.  (201)  469-0400. 

PRESS  COMPONENTS 
Warehouse  Clearance  Sale 

Offset 

Goss  Suburban  Folder  page 

Goss  Urbanite  Balloon  Former 

Color  King  Folder  %  and  ^  page 

Color  King  Balloon  Former 

Gregg  Flying  Imprinters  (Suburban 
and  Urbanite) 

Goss  Urbanite  %  page  folder 
Letterpress 

1 —  Goss  Mark  I  Half  Deck,  IZVa" 
cutoff  (A-80) 

8 — Goss  Digital  R.T.P.’s 

8 — Goss  Double  Page  Portable  Ink 
Fountains 

2 —  ^Hoe  Colormatic  Double  Upi)er 
Formers  22%"  cutoff 

3 —  Hoe  R.T.P.’s  with  columns 

1— Scott  Double  3:2  folder— 22%" 
cutoff 

Goes  Universal  folders,  balloon  form¬ 
ers,  units  and  color  humps 

G.E.  Ignitron  unit  type  press  drive 
complete  with  master  control, 
switch  panel  and  motors 
Call,  write  or  wire: 

INLAND  NEW^SPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

P.O.  Box  5487— 105th  &  Santa  Fe  Dr., 
Lenexa,  Kans.  66215  (913)  492-9050 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  PRESSES  and 
add  on  units,  complete  with  folder 
and  drive. 

GOSS  URBANITE  units  for  add  on. 
GOSS  COMMUNITY,  4  units,  new 
1972. 

COTTRELL  V-IB  units,  86"  width, 
complete  presses  or  add  on  units. 
COTTRELL  V-15A,  6  unit,  folder, 
2  years  old. 

FAIRCHILD  CO'LORKING,  4  uniU, 
folder,  drive,  new  1966,  optional 
oven  and  chills. 

FAIRCHILD  NEWSKING,  2  units, 
folder,  drive,  new  1966. 

IPEC,  Inc. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Phone:  (312)  738-1200 


READY  FOR  DELIVERY 

NOW 

YOU  CAN  LEASE 

Factory  Reconditioned 


FROM  INLAND 

•  Unconditional  warranty — 
backed  by  Inland  and 
Compugraphic  factory. 

•  Installed  by  factory  erector. 

•  Your  personnel  trained. 

•  Leasing  terms  made  easy. 
You  can  add  photocomposi¬ 
tion  to  your  plant  operation 
with  a  minimum  cash  out¬ 
lay. 

Monthly  rates: 

(State  Use  Tax  not  included. 

Subject  to  Change  with  Inter¬ 
est  Rate) 

Model  4961  T.L.  $164.02 

Model  2961  T.L.  127.57 

Model  2961  S.L.  95.98 

Model  2961  H.S.  139.72 

Model  7200  Headliner  74.10 

For  further  biformotion  contect: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

P.  0.  Box  5487— 105th  It  Santa  Fe  Dr. 

Lenexa,  Ks.  66215 
(913)  492-9050 


2  SUBURBAN  STACKED  UNITS,  1967 
model,  side  register.  1  rollstand,  one 
40hp  motor  with  adjustable  feed  con¬ 
trol.  Call  S.  S.  Graves  (713)  342-2552 
or  write  Coastal  Publishing,  Box  649, 
Rosenberg.  Texas  77471. 

COTTRELL  WEB  OFFSET 
PRESS 

6  units  V-22.  1969.  3  units  V-25.  1971. 
Cottrell  JF-1  folder.  Cottrell  RB-1  8  web 
folder.  Two  Count-O-Veyors  model  106, 
60-hp  and  75-hp  motor  drives.  Being  re¬ 
placed  with  double  sized  press.  Will 
consider  splitting  up  press.  Box  2122, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEEID  HELP  selling  newspaper  ma-  STEREOTYPE 

chinery  and  supplies?  - _ _ _ _ 

Put  an  Eklitor  &  Publisher  classified  to 

work  for  you.  It  will  produce  results  SPEOAL  LUDLOW  MATS  custom 
like  no  other  publication  in  the  news-  engraved.  Fast  delivery.  Jack  Moore, 
paper  field.  3444  Cknintry  Club,  Medina,  Ohio  44256. 
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60  OR  60  HP  MOTOR  and  control 
box  for  Goss  Suburban.  Call  S.  S. 
Graves.  (713)  342-2552  or  write  Coastal 
Publishing,  Box  549,  Rosenberg,  Texas 
77471. 

WANTED:  USED  10<f  AUTOMATIC 
PAPER  VENDORS.  TIMES.  NEW 
HAVEN,  IND.  46774. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
^^EDirORUlTsERVIC^ 


EXPERIENCED  magazine  editor  will 
edit,  proofread  general,  specialized 
manuscripts.  Fast,  reasonable.  Box 
3058,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITING.  PROOFREADING  done  ex¬ 
pertly,  quickly  by  professional  editor. 
All  tpes  of  work  accepted,  including 
manuscripts,  theses,  corporate  journals. 
Box  3067,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

^TreelanceIissignm^^ 


LOOKING  FOR  TOP  FREELANCE 
HEX,P?  Our  subscribers  may  list  ALL 
their  freelance  needs — NO  CHARGE! 
For  FREE  copy,  write  FREELANCER’S 
NEWSLETTER,  Dept.  31.  37  W.  67th 
St..  NYC  10019. 


Help 

Wanted  ••• 


ACADEMIC 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  UNIVERSITY, 
LONG  BEACH  is  seeking  2  Journalism 
faculty  members  for  Fall  1975.  The  first 
individual  must  have  a  strong  profes¬ 
sional  background  in  broadcast  journal¬ 
ism  but  be  able  to  teach  lecture  courses 
as  well.  Advanced  degree  preferred. 

The  second  individual’s  primary  respon¬ 
sibility  will  be  that  of  teaching  mass 
media,  theory,  and  history  courses.  Some 
media  background  is  required.  A  PhD 
is  required  for  second  position.  CSULB 
is  an  Bkiual  Opportunity/ Affirmative 
Action  Employer,  ^nd  complete  resume 
to  M.  L.  Stein,  Chairman,  Dept,  of 
Journalism,  CSULB,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 
90840. 

PROFESSIONAL  FOR 
i  DISTINGUISHED 
PROFESSORSHIP 

The  Department  of  Journalism  at 
Marshall  University  is  seeking  a  full 
time  faculty  member  for  1975  for  this 
newly  created  position.  Term  of  ap¬ 
pointment  is  flexible,  depending  on 
needs  of  i>erson  selected,  i.e.,  appoint¬ 
ment  could  be  for  1  semester,  1  school 
year  or  lead  toward  permanent  appoint¬ 
ment.  Teaching  duties  would  be  in 
the  news  editorial  sequence  with  some 
released  time  for  conducting  special 
seminars  for  area  and  regional  news¬ 
persons.  Minimum  requirements:  Bache¬ 
lors  degree  and  at  least  10  years  of 
distinguished  print  media  experience. 
Management  experience  helpful,  though 
not  required.  Salary  range  $19-20,000 
for  9  months.  An  Ekiual  Opportunity 
Employer.  Send  resume  to  Deryl  R. 
Learning,  Journalism  Dept.,  Marshall 
University,  Huntington,  W.  Va.  25701 
by  October  18. 

MASS  COMMUNICATION.  Assistant 
Professor  in  Mass  Communication,  em¬ 
phasis  Journalism,  to  teach  and  super¬ 
vise  weekly  student  newspaper.  PhD. 
demonstrated  teaching  competence  and 
student  publications  experience  re¬ 
quired.  Upper-level  graduate  program. 
Salary  contingent  on  qualifications. 
Position  to  be  filled  by  Septemter, 
1975.  Application  and  current  vitae 
should  be  sent  to:  Professor  Ralph 
Eubanks,  Chairman,  Faculty  of  Com¬ 
munication  Arts,  University  of  West 
Florida.  Pensacola.  Florida  32504.  The 
University  of  West  Florida  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


ACCREDITED  DEPARTMENT,  San 
Jose  State  University,  seeks  Journal¬ 
ism  teacher  with  special  competence 
in  press  law,  starting  Fall  1975.  Other 
course  work  in  media  and  society,  news- 
editorial.  Doctorate  preferred;  at  least 
two  years  professional  experience. 
Assistant  to  Associate  Professor  with 
salary  range  about  $13,000-$16,700.  An 
Affirmative  Action/ Equal  Opixjrtunity 
Employer.  Box  3083,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 


administrative 


EXECUTIVE  ASSISTANT  TO 
NEWSPAPER  GROUP 
VICE  PRESIDENT 

A  unique  opportunity  for  a  bright  po¬ 
tential  executive  as  Assistant  to  the 
ot)erating  head  of  a  large  group  of 
newspapers.  A  chance  to  work  in  all 
phases  of  business  activities  and  oper¬ 
ations  for  an  individual  who  meets  the 
following  qualifications: 

Recent  undergraduate  or  graduate 
degree. 

Some  experience  in  newspaper  or 
closely  related  field. 

Ability  to  learn  quickly,  handle  a 
wide  range  of  projects  simultane¬ 
ously  and  work  comfortably  with 
corporate  executives. 

Potential  to  grow  into  newspaper  or 
corporate  management. 

Salary  based  on  qualifications  with  an 
outstanding  fringe  benefit  package. 
Send  detaiied  resume  to  Box  2167, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE  PERSON  to  take  charge 
of  17,000  daily  business  office  in  Zone 
5.  Responsibilities  include  advertising 
and  circulation  accounting,  cash  re¬ 
ceipts  and  disbursements,  payroll,  fi¬ 
nancial  reports,  insurance  administra¬ 
tion.  Will  become  involved  in  budget¬ 
ing,  cost  controi,  credit  and  collections. 
Supervise  three  clerks.  Accounting  or 
Business  degree  desirable  as  well  as 
newspatwr  accounting  experience.  Box 
3063  Editor  &  Publisher. 

^NTROLLER  ’ 

Are  you  ready  to  step  up  to  the  top 
financial  stx>t7  Exciting  opportunity 
to  take  over  the  business  office  of  a 
30,000-plus  Zone  4  daily.  You  must 
have  solid  financial  experience,  college 
degree,  familiarity  with  data  process¬ 
ing.  Ability  to  work  well  with  pub¬ 
lisher’s  staff  is  important.  You  must 
show  evidence  of  ability  to  develop 
your  own  staff. 

Starting  salary  based  on  your  experi¬ 
ence;  excellent  benefit  program.  Sub¬ 
stantial  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Write  in  complete  confidence  to  Box 
3080,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Please  in¬ 
clude  salary  requirements. 

MANAGEMENT  CONSULTANT 
TRAINEE  wanted  by  prestigious  com¬ 
munications  consulting  firm.  You  will 
have  an  opiKjrtunity  to  meet  and  work 
with  the  leaders  of  the  industry  and 
help  make  decisions  affecting  the  growth 
of  multi-million  dollar  companies. 
ETnough  travel  to  see  the  country  from 
coast  to  coast,  but  not  enough  to  strain 
your  family  situation.  Candidates  should 
have  strong  persuasive  ability  and  some 
sales  experience.  If  you  have  received 
an  undergraduate  or  graduate  degree  In 
the  past  five  years  and  have  an  interest 
in  this  once  in  a  lifetime,  high  income 
opportunity,  send  resume  to  Box  2146, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MAN¬ 
AGER  for  major  Southern  newspaper. 
Must  be  sales  and  promotion  oriented 
with  experience  in  distribution.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  with  independent 
newspaper  in  growth  area.  State  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  expected  :  Box  3006, 
Ekiitor  &  Publi^er. 

PROGRESSIVE.  GROWING  bi-weekly 
newspaper  in  Zone  9  is  looking  for  an 
aggressive,  sincere  individual  to  move 
our  60,000  circulation  to  meet  desired 
standaids.  Experience  preferred  in 
weekly  oi)erations.  Salary  commensu¬ 
rate  with  ability.  Insurance  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Box  2183,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


HELP  WANTED 
^isPLAY^ADKERTISUW 


HELP  WANTED 
^^EDrfomAL^ 


HELP  WANTED 
^^EDlfoRIAL^ 


CTRCULATION  MANAGER  needed  by 
Culpeper  Star-Exponent,  a  5000+  daily 
in  Northern  Virginia.  Must  have  knowl¬ 
edge  of  all  phases  of  circulation  depart¬ 
ment.  Good  pay  plus  incentive.  Fringe 
benefits.  Send  resume  to  Culpeper  Star- 
Exponent,  P.O.  Box  111,  Culpeper,  Va. 
22701,  Attn:  Robert  H.  Sayler.  (703) 
825-0771. 


55,000  VOLUNTARY  PAY  Chicago 
suburban  weekly  looking  for  circulation 
manager  with  proven  record  in  sales, 
service  and  collections.  $10,000  year  to 
start  with  plenty  of  opportunity  to 
prove  you  are  worth  more.  Send  resume 
to  Box  3040,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

We  want  a  strong,  ambitious  circu¬ 
lation  director  with  potential  beyond. 
We  are  a  Zone  2  daily  with  50.000-plus 
circulation  in  an  excellent  market.  You 
must  offer  us  a  thorough  background  in 
all  phases  of  circulation,  go^  super¬ 
visory  experience  and  some  college  ed¬ 
ucation.  You’ll  receive  an  excellent  sal¬ 
ary,  the  opportunity  to  work  in  a 
growth  market,  and  have  potential  for 
promotion.  Please  send  letter  of  appli¬ 
cation  including  salary  history  in  strict 
confidence  to  Box  3037,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CITY  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  fa¬ 
miliar  with  district  manager  operation 
to  manage  well  run  morning,  evening 
and  Sunday  city  circulation  department 
in  capitol  city  Midwestern  newspaper 
of  75,000.  Present  city  circulation  man¬ 
ager  retires  in  December.  Our  good, 
clean  city  is  growing  rapidly  and  is 
the  home  of  outstanding  football  and 
other  activities  related  to  Big  8  uni¬ 
versities.  The  pay  is  good  and  fringe 
benefits  are  among  the  best.  We  work 
for  results  and  the  satisfaction  that 
comes  from  achievement.  We  will  ex¬ 
pect  the  same  from  you.  Full  resume 
and  salary  objectives  in  confidence  to 
Box  2290,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAJOR  MITTROPOLITAN  DAILY  in 
competitive  market  seeks  Assistant 
Circulation  Director  with  strong  sales 
and  marketing  background.  Competi¬ 
tive.  goal-oriented  individuals  with 
good  educational  backgrounds  and  5 
years  newspaper  experience  should  ap¬ 
ply.  $40,000  plus  incentives  and  full 
benefits.  Send  resume  to  Box  3074, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SMALL  DAILY,  western  New  York 
State,  needs  aggressive  circulation 
manager.  Challenging  opportunity.  Sal¬ 
ary  based  on  qualifications.  Send 
resume  to  Box  3077,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

^OASSmED^lSvERTISI^ 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  opening  on 
Western  daily  of  25,000  circulation. 
Interesting  growing  community.  Appli¬ 
cant  must  have  qualified  record  of  ex¬ 
perience  either  as  manager  or  assistant 
manager.  Personal  interview  required, 
with  expense  and  moving  allowance. 
Replies  completely  confidential.  Give 
all  details.  Write  Box  2296,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

The  Southern  Illinosian,  a 
33,000  daily  located  in  a  rap¬ 
idly  expanding  university  and 
recreational  area  is  seeking  a 
manager  to  direct  the  classi¬ 
fied  staff. 

A  strong  sales  background, 
some  management  experience 
and  a  desire  to  grow  are  the 
primary  qualifications  we  seek. 

In  return  we  offer  an  attract¬ 
ive  salary,  good  benefits  and 
promotional  opportunities. 

Send  resume  including  salary 
requirements  to  George  B. 
Irish,  Lindsay-Schaub  News¬ 
papers,  P.O.  Box  789,  De¬ 
catur,  III.  62525. 

^^DlSPLAY^TSvERfisi^^ 

AD  DIRECTOR  with  good  record  as 
producer  for  fast  growing  community 
newspaper.  Must  be  able  to  direct  staff 
and  handle  major  accounts.  Excellent 
salary.  Zone  8.  Send  resume  to  Box 
3038,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  dc  PUBLISHER 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
with  two  or  more  years  experience  with 
weekly  or  daily,  for  newspaper  located 
in  beautiful  area  of  Zone  8.  Good  pay 
and  future.  Send  resume  to  Box  3039, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  AD  SALESMAN  with 
layout  experience  needed  to  head  de¬ 
partment  with  growing  weekly  newspa¬ 
per  in  Zone  3.  Salary  $140  plus  com¬ 
mission  with  rapid  advancement  ex¬ 
pected.  Box  2299,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN-MANA¬ 
GER  to  lead  staff  of  four.  Rapid 
growth,  twin  suburban  paid  weeklies, 
strong  competitive  market.  Stock  op¬ 
tions  possible.  News/TemiK),  P.O.  Box 
306,  Vestal,  N.Y.  13850. 


AD  MANAGER  for  daily  and  Sunday, 
Zone  4.  Circulation  27,000  in  growing 
market.  Direct  staff,  promotions,  assist 
with  major  accounts.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  2281,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  representa¬ 
tive,  experienced.  Involves  sales  and 
layout.  Salary,  commission,  bonuses 
plus  car  allowance  make  our  ad  staff 
position  among  the  best  in  the  South¬ 
west.  We  are  a  chain  paper  of  23. 
which  makes  advancement  possible. 
Contact  Howard  L.  Rockefeller,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Mgr.,  The  Odessa  American, 
Odessa,  Texas  79760. 


SALES-ORIENTED  advertising  man  or 
woman  to  join  present  staff  of  4  with 
view  to  becoming  manager  of  district 
office.  Salary,  expenses,  bonus.  T.  W. 
Pue,  Publisher,  Sun  (jolorpress  Ltd., 
10026  109  Street,  Edmonton,  Alberta, 
Canada. 


WANTED :  Part-time  salesman  for 
new  firemen’s  magazine.  If  you  are 
experienced  and  now  work,  earn  extra 
money.  We  deal  with  police  and  now 
firemen’s  publications.  Send  resume  to 
Box  3043,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DIRECTOR  OF  ADVERTISING  for 
growing  12,000  plus.  Zone  4  daily. 
Motivate,  direct  display  and  classifi^ 
staffs.  Salary,  bonus,  liberal  benefits. 
Excellent  opportunity.  Quality  living — 
college  town,  hunting,  fishing,  etc.  Box 
3055,  Editor  £  Publisher, 


SUPER  SALES  PERSON 

We  are  starting  a'  new  venture  in 
Iowa  rnd  need  a  person  to  lead  the 
sales  function.  You  will  personally  be 
selling  key  accounts  and  supervising 
a  small  sales  staff.  You  must  be  able 
to  operate  independently  in  setting  and 
accomplishing  sales  objectives.  If  you 
are  a  self-starter  who  has  been  looking 
for  the  right  opportunity  to  get  in  on 
the  ground  floor  of  a  well  planned 
and  financed  new  venture,  don’t  pass 
this  one  up.  Your  performance  will 
determine  your  salary  and  the  com¬ 
pany  will  furnish  excellent  fringe 
benefits.  For  that  “chance  of  a  life 
time”,  send  a  letter  stating  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  experience  to  Box  3057, 
Biditor  £  Publisher. 


IF  YOU  AND  YOUR  MATE  detest 
grey  skies  and  would  like  small  town 
living  in  sunny  South  Florida,  we  have 
a  spot  for  a  husband/wife  team :  one 
to  sell  and  one  to  handle  detail  and 
layout.  Age  no  factor.  Experience  nec¬ 
essary.  $15,000,  excellent  benefits. 
Write  J.  D.  Fleming,  Sunshine  News¬ 
papers,  P.O.  Box  1440,  Lake  Placid, 
Fla.  33852. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  New 
Hampshire  weekly  newspaper.  Send 
resume  or  write  Box  3061,  Editor  £ 
Publisher. 


WANTED:  Sales  Manager  for  a  2- 
year-old  weekly  newspaper.  Excellent 
quality  paper.  30,000  circulation.  Op¬ 
portunity  to  make  in  excess  of  $20,000 
the  first  year.  Written  replies  only. 
Box  3070,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


SALESMEN  (2)  for  growing  Thursday- 
Sunday  Zone  2  paper.  Compensation 
exceeds  dailies.  Box  3066,  Editor  £ 
Publisher. 


Editor  fir  Publisher  Classifieds: 

As  eWeetIve  In  the  newspaper 
community  at  your  newspaper's 
classifieds  are  In  your  community. 

for  September  28,  1974 


REPORTER  for  zone  3  A.M.  daily  that 
is  large  enough  to  have  all  of  the 
latest  equipment  and  top  working 
conditions  and  small  enough  to  know 
that  you  are  still  working  for  a  news¬ 
paper.  Ideal  applicant  will  have  two 
years  daily  reporting  experience.  Write 
Box  2240,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


TWO  REPORTEJRS — Opportunity  for 
city  government,  court  house  reporters 
on  17,200  morning  offset  daily  involved 
in  electronic  newsroom  operation. 
Above  average  pay,  40-hour  week, 
close  to  Rocky  Mountains  and  Black 
Hills.  Send  resume  and  clippings  to 
Editor,  Scottsbluff  (Nebraska)  Star 
Herald,  69361. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

Want  to  help  us  make  a  good  news¬ 
paper  a  great  one  ?  We’re  an  under 
50,000  Zone  5  daily  seeking  the  Num¬ 
ber  2  person  in  our  news  operation.  We 
produce  an  offset  paper  with  electronic 
equipment.  The  iierson  we  hire  should 
be  imaginative,  innovative  and  creative. 
He  or  she  must  have  experience  in  edit¬ 
ing,  head  writing  and  page  design  and 
should  be  a  good  news  packager.  Box 
2275,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


EDITOR — Exciting,  intellectually  chal¬ 
lenging  career  opportunity  for  experi¬ 
enced  newswritcr  with  IQ  to  write  in¬ 
terpretive,  terse  news  and  outlook  and 
edit  leading  industrial  newsletter,  re¬ 
spected  for  Independent  thought,  out¬ 
spoken  style.  Marketing  oriented,  but 
heavy  on  Washington  trends.  Person¬ 
able.  well-adjusted  pro  who  can  culti¬ 
vate  sources.  About  $29,000  to  start 
+  benefits  and  possible  equity.  Mail 
resume,  writing  samples  and  why  you 
qualify  to  Box  3012,  ^itor  £  Publisher. 


REPORTER 

The  Southern  Illinosian,  a  33,000  PM 
daily  located  in  a  university  community 
is  seeking  a  reporter  for  its  regional 
staff.  Responsible  for  topical  beats  hav¬ 
ing  an  impact  on  a  6-county  region. 
We  are  requiring  formal  Journalism 
training  and  prefer  1  year  daily  news¬ 
paper  reporting  experience  after  grad¬ 
uation. 

We  offer  a  demanding  and  exciting 
position  in  addition  to  good  salary, 
benefits  and  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Send  resume  to  (Jeorge  B.  Irish, 
Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box 
789.  Decatur,  Ill.  62525. 


A  WRITING  EDITOR  to  lead  the  Life 
Style  section  of  a  growing  Northeast 
PM.  We’re  looking  for  a  writer  with 
a  distinctive  style,  a  feel  for  the 
"people"  stories,  the  ability  to  run  a 
department  and  a  flair  for  layout.  Un¬ 
usual  opciortunity.  Box  3036,  Editor  £ 
Publisher. 


ENTERTAINMENT-ARTS,  editor/ 
writer  with  background  and  ability  to 
cover  the  field  with  news  stories,  re¬ 
views,  commentaries  and/or  columns. 
Zone  2,  PM.  Box  3035,  Editor  £ 
Publisher. 


HANDLE  WITH  CARE 

Major  South  Florida  PM  has  opening 
for  No.  1  writer  to  handle  aggressive 
in-depth  reports,  probing  series,  sensi¬ 
tive  profiles  and  slices  of  life  ranging 
from  pathos  to  humor.  This  is  our  best 
and  most  demanding  post.  Send  clips, 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
3034,  Elditor  £  Publisher. 


COMPANY  OF  ’THE  CROSS,  Episco¬ 
palian  religious  order,  is  recruiting 
new  members,  men  or  women,  married 
Or  single,  for  desk/rewrite  staff  of  its 
new  western  Canadian  general  weekly 
news  magazines.  Company  members 
receive  as  pay  all  living  essentials  plus 
a  small  cash  allowance.  Experience 
essential.  Write:  The  Minister.  Com¬ 
pany  of  the  Cross,  11224  142  St.,  Ed¬ 
monton,  Alberta,  Canada. 


GROUND  FLOOR  OPPORTUNITY 
available  for  two  reporters  with  ex¬ 
perience,  ethics  and  guts,  who  can  use 
camera  and  be  trusted  with  layout. 
$125  to  start  with  rapid  advancement 
on  Zone  3  weekly.  Will  consider  recent 
J-grad.  Box  3000.  Editor  £  Publisher. 


SOUTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND  morn¬ 
ing,  evening.  Sunday  combination  seeks 
an  editor  with  layout,  headline,  writing 
and  administrative  skills  to  direct  staff 
in  producing  family  and  home  type 
pages.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  2291,  Editor  £ 
Publisher. 


CREATIVE  MANAGING  EDITOR  to 
direct  news  development  of  growing, 
involved  5-day  PM.  Resume  to  N.A. 
Hyman,  The  Daily  Independent,  P.O. 
Box  610,  Corona,  Calif.  91720. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR 
ASTRONOMY  magazine  is  the  second 
largest  (circulation  40,000)  monthly 
slick  in  the  U.S.  aimed  at  a  popular 
level  audience.  Due  to  expansion,  we 
are  seeking  an  experienced,  highly 
qualified  assistant  editor  with:  1)  a 
Journalism  degree;  2)  experience  as  a 
science/astronomy  writer/editor:  3)  ex¬ 
tensive  knowledge  of  astronomy  through 
courses  in  descriptive  astronomy,  a  de¬ 
gree  in  science  emphasizing  astronomy, 
knowledge  gained  as  an  amateur  as¬ 
tronomer  or  experience  as  a  planetarium 
writer:  4)  ability  to  write  lucidly,  re¬ 
search,  interview,  edit,  generate  final 
copy — knowledge  of  newspaper  layout 
and  headline  writing  helpful;  5)  ability 
to  withstand  the  pressure  of  deadlines. 
Minimum  salary:  $12,000  to  be  nego¬ 
tiated  upward  in  terms  of  superior 
ability/experience.  Bixcellent  benefit 
package,  paid  vacation.  ASTRONOMY 
will  pay  50%  of  relocation  expense. 
This  position  must  be  filled  by  Nov.  15, 
1974.  To  apply,  submit  detailed  resume 
with  references,  samples  of  previous 
work  in  popular  science  writing  to: 
Stephen  A.  Walther,  Publisher,  AS¬ 
TRONOMY  Magazine,  757  N.  Broad¬ 
way.  Suite  204,  Milwaukee,  Wise. 
53202.  Phone  (414)  276-2689. 


SMALL  PM  DAILY  needs  photojour¬ 
nalist.  Camera,  darkroom  and  reporting. 
Richard  Bush,  Neosho  Daily  News, 
Neosho,  Mo.  64850.  (417)  451-1520. 


SPOR’TS  staffer  with  a  preference  for 
desk  work.  Some  writing,  but  primary 
assignment  will  be  copy  editing  with 
VDT  and  page  layout.  35,000  AM  daily 
Zone  3.  Box  3049,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE,  competitive  18,000  PM 
daily  in  Big  8  community  seeks  top- 
notch  reporter  for  university  beat. 
Midwestern  background,  some  experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Growing  paper  with 
young  staff  offers  plentiful  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  initiative  and  enterprise  on 
key  beat:  duties  range  from  student 
activities  to  legislative  matters.  Reply 
in  confidence  to  Box  3053,  Editor  £ 
Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Prestigious  suburban  newspaper  in  New 
York  City  area  seeks  copy  e<litor  with 
3  to  5  years  experience  and  the  poten¬ 
tial  to  be  a  news  executive.  Excellent 
salary  and  benefits.  Box  3008,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


VERSATILE  MANAGING  EDITOR  to 
direct  entire  editorial  effort,  news, 
area,  sports,  ladies  of  a  6-day  daily 
in  the  Zone  4  growth  area.  Top  salary, 
benefits  for  the  right  person.  Box 
3054.  Editor  £  Publisher. 


WANT  sports  editor  strong  on  local 
coverage  and  imaginative  layout. 
Must  be  able  to  coordinate  efforts  of 
two  other  staffers  plus  stringers.  Also 
need  wire  person  with  some  exiierience, 
flair  for  good  layout.  Contact  Editor, 
Gastonia  Gazette,  Gastonia,  N.C. 
28052. 


COPY  EDITOR — New  York  financial 
weekly.  Recent  grad  considered.  Indi¬ 
cate  salary.  Box  3068.  Eclitor  £ 
Publisher. 


WE  NEED  A  STRONG  EDITOR  to 
run  our  50-man  news  staff.  We  are  a 
group-owned  newspaper  in  the  Midwest 
with  tremendous  growth  potential  for 
the  right  person.  You  must  have  strong 
management  capabilities  and  be  aware 
of  new  electronic  equipment.  If  you  are 
a  managing  editor  or  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  now  and  would  like  to 
consider  this  outstanding  opportunity, 
reply  at  once.  $30,000  plus,  ^nd 
resume  to  Box  3073,  Elditor  £  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 

^arkejTng^^^^^esearch 


RESEARCH  AND  MARKETING 
ASSOCIATE 

These  newspapers  seek  the  richt  i>erson 
to  join  with  us  in  our  expandinfr  and 
progressive  Research  and  Marketing  De¬ 
partment.  In  Amazing  Atlanta  we  are 
looking  for  a  iterson  with  2-3  years 
experience.  Salary  is  commensurate 
with  e.xi>erience  and  interest.  Send 
complete  resume  in  confidence  to  Per¬ 
sonnel  Dept.,  Atlanta  Journal-Consti¬ 
tution,  P.O.  Box  4689,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
30302. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


PRESSROOM 

JOURNEYMAN  PRESSMAN  wanted 
for  5-unit  Community.  Crystal  clean, 
dry  climate.  Suj)erb  plant;  above- 
average  scale.  Everything  in  your 
favor  1  Write  today  to  The  Gallup  Inde¬ 
pendent,  Gallup,  New  Mexico  87301. 

EfrP  ClaisMtdt— 

4f  •ffeetiv*  In 
fhn  ntwspopnr  eommunlfy 
at  your  nawtpapar't  clattifladt 
era  la  your  cenniHaltyl 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


GEORGIA  POWER  COMPANY 

NUCLEAR  INFORMATION  MANAGER 

Degree  In  Science,  Journalism  or 
Communications  required.  Must  be 
knowledgeable  in  nuclear  energy  and 
nuclear  power.  Several  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  management  or  supervisory 
positions  required.  Skilled  speech 
writer  and  public  speaker  preferred. 
Experience  in  arranging  and  conduct¬ 
ing  informational  seminars  helpful. 
Good  salary  and  working  conditions. 
Send  resume  including  educational 
and  experience  background,  salary 
requirements  and  availability  to: 

L.  D.  Eubanks 

Employee  Relations  Department 
P.  O.  Box  4S4S 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30302 

EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 


HELP  WANTED 
PRESSROOM 


WANTED :  10  journeyman  newspaper 
letterpressmen.  37 hour,  6  shift  reg¬ 
ular.  Markup.  6-day  and  7-night  pub¬ 
lication.  Call  (804)  497-3779. 


PRODUCTION 


I  PRODUCTION  PERSON 

To  implement  a  major  technological 
conversion  for  large  group  of  Chicago 
suburban  newspapers. 

We  need  a  person  preferably  with : 

•  A  graphics  arts  management  edu¬ 
cation. 

'  •  Production  management  experience 

with  newspapers  that  includes  ex- 
I  perience  in  work  simplification,  cost 

systems,  work  standards  and  suc- 
I  cessful  handling  of  people. 

I  •  Solid  experience  in  composition  sys¬ 
tems  with  computers  and  photo- 
comi>osition  plus  web  offset  pro¬ 
duction. 

To  be  considered  for  this  opportunity 
send  us  your  complete  resume  and  earn¬ 
ings  history.  Salary  will  be  related  to 
■  background  and  experience.  Lee  Hag- 
!  man.  Pioneer  Press  Inc.,  1232  Central 
I  Ave.,  Wilmette.  III.  60091 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


GEORGIA  POWER  COMPANY 

DIRECTOR 


Director  needed  for  nuclear  informa¬ 
tion  center.  Degree  in  Science,  pref¬ 
erably  Chemistry  or  Physics  required. 
Administrative  aDllIties  including  pub¬ 
lic  speaking,  experience  in  meeting 
public,  and  knowledge  of  nuclear 
energy  required.  Good  salary  and 
working  conditions.  Send  resume  in¬ 
cluding  educational  and  experience 
background,  salary  requirements  and 
availability  to: 

L.  D.  Eubanks 

Employee  Relations  Department 
P.  O.  Box  4545 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30302 

EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 


Ready  for  .  .  . 


A  Career  in  Public  Relations? 

Looking  for  the  opportunity  to  embark  on  a  satisfying 
public  relations  career  with  one  of  the  largest  and 
oldest  U.S.  corporations?  (Chart  Area  5) 

Want  a  position  w'hich  presents  a  distinct  challenge 
to  your — 

.  .  .  writing  experience  .  .  .  high  level  of 
and  skills?  intelligence? 

.  .  .  leadership  ability?  .  .  .  sound  judgment? 

Are  you  a  college  graduate  who  has  demonstrated  pro¬ 
fessionally  the  ability  to  think  clearly  and  write  con¬ 
cisely  under  pressure? 

If  your  answers  are  all  affirmative,  send  full  personal 
data  to 

BOX  3018 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


Positions  Wonted . . . 


_ 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

BtrSINESS  MANAGER  —  AUDITOR. 
12  years  experience  all  phases  news- 
pai>er  and  related  communications  ac¬ 
counting  and  business  management. 
Newspapers  15.000  to  50,000,  Cable  TV, 
Radio,  TV.  Work  comfortably  with  all 
executives.  Business  Administration  de¬ 
gree.  Age  39.  Prefer  Area  6.  W'rite 
Box  son.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLISHER  of  award-winning  medium 
size  PM  seeks  new  challenges.  Proven 
in  sales,  production,  product  improve¬ 
ment  and  business  side.  Write  Box 
2282,  Editor  &  Publisher  and  I'll  call 
to  discuss  your  opening  and  my  quali¬ 
fications  to  fill  it. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  with  experience 
on  dailies,  weeklies,  desires  spot  with 
future.  Prefer  Area  6.  Twelve  years 
with  same  company.  Box  2242.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CONTROLLER,  seeking  position  with 
smaller  newspaper.  25M-75M.  Areas  3 
and  4.  Presently  with  large  daily.  24 
years  experience  in  newspa|)er  industry. 
Will  furnish  complete  resume.  Box 
2214,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

37-YEAR-OLD  professional  newspaper¬ 
man  seeks  publisher/ general  manager, 
small  daily  in  Zone  3-4  only.  15  years 
experience  with  3  different  newspapers. 
Proven  track  record  as  salesman-pro¬ 
motion  manager-ad  director-publisher. 
Looking  for  final  move  in  South.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Box  3078,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


STRONG  in  ail  3  phases  of  circulation; 
Relocate  in  Area  3  or  4.  Fully  qualify 
for  both  motor  route  and  boy  route, 
mailroom,  bindery  operations.  Box  3010, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

aRCULATTON  DIRECTOR  with  11 
years  experience.  Seek  position  in  Zone 
4,  6,  8.  Strong  on  sales,  service,  col- 
I  lection.  Box  2286,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATOR  AVAILABLE.  Excellent 
track  record.  20  years  experience.  Box 
2284,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


TOPS  IN  THE  BUSINESS— Young 
circulation  director  now  available.  Ma¬ 
jor  dailies  background.  Blue  ribbon 
record  of  results.  Top  professional  and 
personal  references.  Box  3022,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PROMOTION -MINDED  circulator 
wants  to  step  up  to  Assistant  or  Circu¬ 
lation  Manager  15,000  to  46,000  daily. 
10  years  experience  as  district  manager 
and  supervisor  in  the  street.  No  desk 
warmer  here.  Age  33,  want  a  future. 
Prefer  Zones  3,  4,  6,  6.  Currently  dis¬ 
trict  manager  in  Zone  6.  Box  2266, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


EXCELLEINT  TRACK  RECORD,  in¬ 
creased  circulation  by  34,000  copies 
(28%)  in  6  years.  15  years  manage¬ 
ment  exixerience,  plenty  of  drive.  Good 
record  in  motivating  staff  to  attain 
goals.  Prepared  manuals  and  conducted 
training  courses.  Want  to  head  up  cir¬ 
culation  department  in  Zone  3  or  4. 
Box  3062,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  OR  DISPLAY  MAN¬ 
AGER — Salesman,  experienced  both  de¬ 
partments.  Proven  linage  builder.  Pre¬ 
fer  Zones  7,  8.  Box  380,  Arvada.  Colo. 
80001. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


AD  MANAGEiR,  21  years  newspapers. 
Now  ad  director  180  store  chain.  Suc¬ 
cessful  retail  ad  manager,  sales  man¬ 
ager,  trainer,  promotion,  copy  and 
layout  chief.  Prefer  Western  daily  but 
consider  ail.  Box  3065,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED  display  adver¬ 
tising  working  advertising  director  seeks 
advancement,  challenge.  Prefer  West 
Pennsylvania  or  Florida.  Will  consider 
anything.  References,  resume,  Box 
308.5,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  MANAGER-SALESMAN  with  an 
excellent  record  as  a  producer  and  de¬ 
partment  manager.  Daily  and  metro¬ 
politan  experience.  Desire  to  locate  in 
Zone  3,  4  or  6.  Box  3044,  ESditor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


GEINERAL  ASSIGNMENT  reporter.  38. 
can  do  it  all— do  it  well,  seeking  per¬ 
manent  position  requiring  resourceful¬ 
ness,  versatility,  writing  skill.  Box  2147, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR.  25,  seeks  move  to 
progressive  publication  concerned  about 
quality  in  sports  writing.  9-year  vet¬ 
eran  of  both  AM  and  PM  sports  editor¬ 
ship  with  emphasis  on  local  coverage 
and  column.  I  seek  similar  i>osition 
where  management  realizes  the  im¬ 
portance  of  ambitious  sports  coverage. 
Would  also  consider  offer  in  magazine 
or  TV  sports.  High  school,  college,  lim¬ 
ited  pro  coverage  experience  are  strong 
points  of  a  versatile  career.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  future  is  the  important  fac¬ 
tor.  Box  2261,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


I  MANAGING  EDITOR— Medium  sized 
daily  ready  to  revitalize  newsroom. 
I  build  local  readership.  Top  references. 

Prefer  Midwest,  West.  Pacific  North- 
I  west.  Box  3023,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


MONETY  ISN'T  THE  FIRST  REQUI¬ 
SITE:  A  first-class  reporter,  44,  with 
I  excellent  references,  some  desk  experi- 
!  ence,  now  magazine  staff  writer,  look¬ 
ing  for  newspaper  position  in  North- 
i  west  or  West.  Box  2238,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 


PRO  DESKMAN,  20  years,  experience, 
seeks  challenging  position  in  news  or 
feature.  Strong  on  makeup,  headlines, 
editing.  Now  on  200,000  AM,  No  Zone 
I  preference.  Box  2259,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR/ WRITER  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  in  Pennsylvania.  Experienced.  Box 
2269,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


WORK  MEl  Reporter,  23,  BA  from 
top  J-School,  experienced,  prodigious, 
creative.  Can  handle  any  beat;  prefer 
general  assignment.  Half  year  with 
small  town  daily;  6  with  world's  largest 
college  paper,  plus  metro  experience. 
Seek  reporting  job  with  daily  any¬ 
where.  Marshall  Fine  (612)  823-6653. 


WASHINGTON  BUREAU 
Reguair  3-day  or  4-day  spot  sought  in 
good  bureau.  Seasoned,  productive,  A-1 
newsman ;  on  New  York  City  dailies 
many  years.  Remuneration  secondary. 
Box  3081,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


7-YEAR  VETERAN,  now  telegraph  ed¬ 
itor  for  major  West  Coast  metro,  seeks 
news  or  copy  desk  8i)Ot  with  medium 
to  large  daily  in  Zone  1,  2  or  6.  EIx- 
tensive  metro  copy  desk  experience.  Box 
2135,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


YOU  Need  a  feature/ sports  writer. 
I  need  a  job.  Hire  me.  (?all  Bryce  at 
(618)  649-8362. 


ETLM  RETVIETWEJR,  entertainment 
writer;  young,  4  years  daily  experience; 
seek  publication  which  cares  about 
films.  Box  2263,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  JOURNALIST  strong 
in  editing,  layout,  staff  management 
with  excellent  references  seeking  posi¬ 
tion  of  responsibility  with  advancement 
potential.  Available  immediately,  will 
relocate.  Work  history,  writing  samples 
upon  request.  Box  3003,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED  editorial  try 
me.  Young,  26.  But  seasoned  pro  seeks 
spot  on  aggressive  medium  or  large 
city  paper.  Elxperienced  in  consumer. 
City  Hall,  State  and  political  beats  but 
I’ve  done  it  all  good  clips.  Box  3086, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 
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Positions  Wanted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


EDITORIAL 


EXPERIE24CED  NEWSMAN  seeks 
sports  position.  Offers  15  years  general 
assignment,  beat,  desk,  and  sports.  Can 
handle  camera.  Past  10  years  on  same 
paper.  Family  man.  Prefer  Zones  8 
and  9.  Box  3016,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AMBITIOUS  University  of  Michigan 
Journalism  grad,  looking  for  general 
reporting  job  on  daily  or  weekly.  Pre¬ 
fer  Zone  1,  but  will  consider  any  loca¬ 
tion.  Box  3020,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


READY,  WILLING,  ABLE  to  bring 
talent  and  experience  to  newspajjer 
sports  staff  or  university  sports  infor¬ 
mation  setup.  MSJ  grad  with  4  years 
reporting,  feature,  column,  desk  ex¬ 
perience  on  major  Zone  7  daily,  3  years 
experience  as  SIO  at  Midwestern  uni¬ 
versity.  27,  single,  hard  worker  for 
whom  40-hour  week  is  breather.  Res¬ 
ume,  brochures,  clips  on  request.  Mike 
Kiser,  Box  26,  Clearwater,  Kan.  67026 
(316)  684-2280. 


HARD-WORKING  EDITOR 
A  vigorous  pro,  exiierienced  in  all 
phases  of  newsroom  management,  seeks 
challenging  career  opportunity  to  pro¬ 
duce  outstanding  daily  or  suburban 
weeklies.  Strong  background  as  com¬ 
munity  leader ;  excel  in  inspiring  and 
training  staff  members.  Box  3025, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  AM  A  HYBRID.  PhD  biochemist, 
MPH  epidemiologist,  investigative  jour¬ 
nalist  of  regional  (and  a  bit  of  na¬ 
tional)  repute.  I'd  like  to  integrate  it 
all — with  book  publisher,  newspaper, 
magazine,  radio,  TV,  or  what  have 
you.  Experience:  research,  teaching 
and  writing  (both  scholarly  and  jour¬ 
nalistic).  46,  recently  divorced  and  free 
to  relocate,  but  prefer  West  Coast  or 
D.C.  area.  Box  2274,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


FOR  A  news  executive  who  considers 
community  journalism  more  a  reward¬ 
ing  public  service  and  trust  t)ian  a  job, 
write  Box  2287,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MOVIE  REVIE WBR/entertainment 
writer  is  reluctant  to  leave  medium¬ 
sized  daily,  but  is  distressingly  under¬ 
utilized.  'Their  loss  can  be  your  gain. 
I  take  pride  in  turning  out  a  quality 
product,  as  my  hundr^s  of  clippings 
will  testify.  Single,  34,  I  offer  the  back¬ 
ground  and  enthusiasm  that  somebody 
out  there  must  be  looking  for.  Don’t 
pass  this  one  up.  Box  3014,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


BUSINESS  WRITER— 5  years  with 
Business  Week,  3  with  metro  daily,  seek 
reporting/ editing  position.  Box  2297, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WE'RE  A  TEAM 

How’s  this  for  a  winning  combination : 
He:  Shirt-sleeved  editor  type  with 
strong  track  record  of  producing  out¬ 
standing  small  and  medium  dailies. 
She :  Excellent  feature  writer,  family 
page  writer-editor.  Willing  to  work 
part-time  or  full-time. 

We’d  love  a  coastal  area,  but  will  con¬ 
sider  any  challenging  opportunity  for 
both  of  us.  Box  3027,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER  with  4  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  reporting,  writing,  layout  seeks 
sports  position  on  daily  in  Zone  3,  4. 
Box  2260,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WOMAN  REPORTER  with  7  years 
experience  seeks  general  assignment  po¬ 
sition  in  Southeiist,  Box  2133,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


1974  MSJ  FROM  COLUMBIA  ready 
to  work  as  copy  editor,  reporter  or  in 
sports.  Edited  major  college  weekly. 
Prefer  Zones  1  and  2,  but  would  con¬ 
sider  others.  Call  Edward  Schimmel, 
(212)  638-4376  or  write  1006  Jerome 
Ave.,  Bronx,  N.Y.  10462. 

ENEHiGEnO  /  KNOWLEDGEABLE. 
Nearly  2  years  reporting  experience  at 
2  New  York  area  dailies.  Strong  on 
local  and  state  government.  Seek  metro 
daily,  any  Zone.  Box  3029,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


AMBITIOUS  Journalism — Home  Econ¬ 
omics  graduate  seeks  challenging  posi¬ 
tion  on  newspaper.  Willing  to  go  any¬ 
where.  2  years  experience  on  college 
newspaper,  3  months  as  director  of 
college  news  bureau.  Diane  Nelsen, 
Clements,  Minn.  56224.  (507)  692-2144. 


FLORIDA  EDITORS:  Give  me  a  chance 
to  make  your  women’s  pages  more  in¬ 
teresting  and  attractive.  Presently  em¬ 
ployed  as  editor,  small  department, 
large  newspaper,  Ebcperienced  in  writ¬ 
ing,  editing,  layout,  supervision.  I  am 
a  woman,  42,  single.  Also  hardworking, 
loyal.  I  want  to  live  in  Florida  instead 
of  spending  vacations  there.  Box  2294, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DYNAMITE  WRITER  -  REVIEWER. 
28.  MA,  PhD  (English),  published 
author,  seeks  position  as  film,  book,  TV 
critic.  Box  3021,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER,  28.  three  years  with 
30,000  daily.  Seek  sports  or  copy  desk 
position,  any  Zone,  Box  2229,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


HUMAN  INTEREST— Young,  talented, 
aggressive  writer  seeks  challenge  any¬ 
where.  Extensive  exposure,  streetwise, 
fresh  perspective.  PhD  Urban  Soci¬ 
ology.  Box  3033,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  sports  editor/col¬ 
umnist  of  Southern  California  weekly 
READY  for  step  upward.  3  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  phases  of  offset  news 
production/photography.  College  grad¬ 
uate,  BA  Journalism,  with  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  awards  for  series  on  recent 
anthropological  discoveries  in  San 
Diego  County.  Any  offer  considered. 
Box  3042,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


NATION'S  TOP 
EDUCATION  EDITOR 

Up-to-date,  inside,  prize -winning, 
20-year  magazine/tabloid  pro,  with 
doctorate  and  all-around  editing/ 
writing/design  skills. 

Box  3085,  Editor  &  Publisher 


YOUNG  DYNAMIC  black  writer 
searching  for  solid  position  as  creative 
feature  and/or  investigative  reporter. 
Have  experience  with  two  Zone  2 
dailies  as  photographer,  sports  and 
hard  news  reporter.  Mainly  seeking 
spot  where  can  increase  journaiistic 
knowledge  while  making  meaningful 
contribution.  Hold  third  class  broadcast 
ticket  and  former  program  director  of 
college  owned  FM  station  with  million 
plus  audience.  Will  relocate  and  also 
consider  position  with  major  daily  or 
radio  or  ’TV  news  staff.  Small  portfolio 
available  upon  request.  Think  positive! 
Write  Harold  V.  Suggs,  P.O.  Box  441, 
Asbury  Park,  N.J.  07712. 


EDITOR  who  thrives  on  challenge  and 
responsibility  seeks  rewarding  editing 
slot  on  newspai)er  or  magazine.  Top 
references,  sound  editing  and  manage¬ 
ment  techniques.  Zones  1,  2  and  4. 
Box  3056,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR,  25.  quality 
suburban  newspaper  chain  seeks  career 
news  position  with  medium  daily.  E^x- 
perienced  in  ail  news  facets,  staff 
management.  Interested  in  producing 
quality  product.  Box  3060,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


EDITOR/EDITORIAL  WRITER— Vet¬ 
eran  Washington  correspondent  for 
major  wire  service  desires  responsible 
position  with  daily  newspaper  utilizing 
Capitol  Hill  background  and  vast  wire 
and  daily  newspaper  experience  outside 
Washingon.  Government,  politics,  labor 
and  energy  current  fields  of  emphasis. 
Will  consider  ail  inquiries  on  confi¬ 
dential  basis.  Box  3059,  EMitor  A 
Publisher. 

SUCCESSFTJL  agency  copywriter 
wants  to  trade  hype  for  solid  news 
writing.  24,  AB  (English)  Princeton. 
Good  writer,  quick  study,  some  photo 
experience.  Seek  reporter’s  position  on 
fair  sized  daily.  Zones  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  8. 
Box  3069,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


EDITORIAL 


LOOKING  ElAST  —  Young  objectiv- 
ist  editor/ writer/ photojournalist  seeks 
East  Coast  job.  Have  worked  weeklies, 
dailies;  want  to  try  magazines.  Answer 
ail  with  resume  and  clii>s.  BA  Com¬ 
munications.  Box  3045,  Eklitor  A 
Publisher. 


TIRED  of  carbon  copy  news?  I  can 
do  interpretive  reporting.  National  fea¬ 
ture  writing  award-winner  seeking 
challenge  on  aggressive  daily.  Box 
3046,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


I  MADE  A  MISTAKE  1  Journalist  with 
BA  went  from  2  years  writing  and 
editing  for  weekly  into  advertising  for 
major  daily.  Not  too  late  at  27  to  go 
back.  Anxious  to  work  hard  and  re¬ 
locate.  Box  3048,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CITY/ MANAGING  EDITOR,  experi¬ 
enced  in  layout,  copy,  administration, 
reporting,  to  take  full  charge  of  com¬ 
munity  newspaiier.  Salary  open.  Areas 
2,  8,  9.  Box  3051,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


CREATIVE,  innovative,  productive  pro 
seeks  new  challenge  in  Inspiring  locale 
24  years  of  Journalism,  PR  and  com¬ 
munity  relations  include  decade  with 
state’s  fastest  growing  daily.  Box  3052, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


CAN’T  BE  COMPROMISED 
Scrupulously  honest,  careful  investi- 
g.ator  seeks  1st  reporting  job  on  paper 
with  like  staff.  BA  Economics,  MA 
Journalism,  2  years  assistant  editor 
college  weekly,  some  magazine  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  3064,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER/ WRITER  with  re¬ 
cent  degree  (BA)  in  Photojournalism 
seeks  position  with  newspaper  in  any 
Zone.  Veteran  and  experiencecl.  Mike 
Russell,  460  Richfield  Dr.,  #2,  San 
Jose,  Calif.  95129. 


SPORTS  COLUMNIST.  43.  one  of 
country’s  better,  available  after  Satur¬ 
day  Night  Massacre  at  200,000  circu¬ 
lation  Southern  daily.  Dynamic,  hard¬ 
hitting,  tempered  by  gc^  judgment. 
Box  3075,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


THRE:E  OUTSTANDING  QUALITIES: 
I’m  good,  I’m  experienced,  I  come 
cheap.  Political  reporter.  Available  No¬ 
vember.  Box  3076,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ALL  I  ^NT  IS  A  SPORTING 
CHANCE.  Confidence,  ability,  knowl¬ 
edge  and  desire  I  already  have.  Seek 
sportswriting  job  in  any  Zone.  Have 
sportswriting  (80,000  daily)  and  PR 
experience.  Writing  a  strong  suit.  Good 
technical  and  analytical  knowledge  of 
Et)orts  and  a  strong  desire  to  write 
about  them.  BA  Journalism,  68.  Michi¬ 
gan  State  University.  5  years  teaching 
English,  Journalism,  handling  school 
publications  and  coaching  in  Michigan 
public  schools.  I  CAN  and  WILL  help 
your  sports  staff.  Resume,  references 
and  clips  on  request.  Box  3079,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


t'REELAME 


WEEKLY-DAILY  EDITORS :  After  be¬ 
ing  chained  to  editor’s  desk  for  over 
20  years.  decide<l  to  freelance  three-dot 
celebrity-general  interest  column.  Cur¬ 
rently  being  published.  Samples  avail¬ 
able.  Box  3007,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MARKETING 


YOUNG  MARKETING  PRO— 8  years 
of  advertising/ circulation  promotion, 
research  and  sales  management  on 
major  metro  and  suburban  dailies  in 
competitive  markets.  Box  3072,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


BILINGUAL  PHOTOGRAPHEHt,  18 
years  experience  in  Santo  Domingo, 
New  York,  and  Florida,  victim  St. 
Petersburg  (Florida)  Times  cutback, 
wishes  job.  Also  extensive  experience 
in  lab  work  and  photoengraving, 
Ramon  Lora,  631/4  Lake  Morton  Dr., 
Lakeland,  Fla.  33801.  (813)  683-9990. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  available  immedi¬ 
ately.  10  years  experience,  desires  po¬ 
sition  on  photo-oriented  daily.  Strong 
on  features,  sports,  spot  news.  Any 
Area.  Jo.  L.  Keener,  642  S.W.  36th 
#203,  Wyoming,  Mich.  49509. 


MOTORIZED  NIKON  NEEDS  JOB, 
includes  Howey  Caufman.  88  Taunton 
Ave.,  East  Providence,  R.I.  02914. 
(401)  434-8769. 


PRODUCTION 


ATTENTION  PUBLISHERS!  Compos¬ 
ing  room  production  methods  slipshod? 
Everything  topsy-turvy?  Need  advice? 
Complete  knowledge  of  new  processes. 
Have  many  exhibits.  Able  to  instruct, 
set  up.  Travel!  References!  Box  3071, 
Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


STRONG  BACKGROUND  in  writing 
with  specific  experience  in  advertising, 
journalism  and  public  relations.  I  am 
interested  in  news  relations  and/or  in¬ 
dustrial  communications.  For  resume, 
salary  requirements  and  writing  sam¬ 
ples,  write  Box  3002,  EJditor  A  Publisher. 


WRITE'R  seeks  corporate  or  agency 
employer  demanding  good  writing,  good 
ideas,  top  New  York  City  media  con¬ 
tacts.  Experienced  in  political  public 
relations  counseling.  New  York  City 
daily  journalism  background,  now  in 
■IW  news,  interested  in  switching  to 
full  time  public  relations.  Box  3047, 
Eklitor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  Rober. «  b,.™  ouphant 

A  J  receives  press  award 


Those  press  conferences 


A  lot  of  newspaper  editors  criticized 
the  Washington  press  corps  for  what  they 
considered  rude  and  insulting  behavior  to 
President  Nixon  during  his  infrequent 
televised  press  conferences. 

Some  editors  think  the  corps,  or  some 
members  of  it,  still  is  being  rude  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Ford. 

It  is  obvious  that  reporters  of  all  media 
have  become  increasingly  aggressive  in 
their  questioning  of  a  President  in  the 
last  few  years.  We  doubt  that  the  ques¬ 
tions  and  the  manner  of  questioning  will 
ever  please  everyone  because  of  the  free¬ 
wheeling  nature  of  the  sessions.  But  a 
few  of  the  criticisms  are  worth  noting 
because  we  believe  they  will  increase  in 
number  if  present  techniques  are  not 
muted. 

The  Lynchburg  (Va.)  News  commented: 
The  press  conference  demonstrated  some 
of  this  antagonism.  The  representatives 
of  the  print  and  electronic  press  did  not 
concern  themselves  with  asking  questions 
FOR  the  people.  They  concerned  them¬ 
selves  for  the  most  part  with  badgering 
Mr.  Ford,  indirectly  accusing  him  of 
ulterior  motives  in  pardoning  Mr.  Nixon, 
and  questioning  both  his  integrity  and 
credibility.  The  general  impression  was 
that  this  was  an  adversary  press,  not  an 
objective  one.  In  many  instances  the  ques¬ 
tions  were  openly  skeptical  and  hostile.” 
It  noted  that  17  of  the  22  questions  were 
concerned  with  the  pardon,  although  the 
President  had  given  his  position  early  in 
the  conference,  and  questions  about  in¬ 
flation,  prices,  unemployment,  the  military, 
etc.,  therefore  were  not  asked. 

The  Warsaw  (Ind.)  Times-Union  said: 
“In  watching  President  Ford’s  second 
televised  newscast,  as  a  country  editor  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  explain  boorish,  presump¬ 
tuous,  yes,  arrogant  attitude  of  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Washington  press  corps.  .  .  . 

“When  the  reporter  assumes  the  adver¬ 
sary  role  in  order  to  draw  out  the  complete 
story,  he  is  only  doing  his  job.  But  when 
a  reporter  becomes  an  arrogant  ass,  using 
what  he  thinks  to  be  cuteness  instead  of 
intelligence,  that  is  something  else 
again.  .  .  . 

“Perhaps  we  do  not  have  the  right  per¬ 
spective  out  here  in  the  boondocks,  but 
we  rather  think  it  is  the  other  way  around 
— that  our  fellow  journalists  lose  their 
perspective  of  decency  and  professionalism 
when  they  hit  what  they  consider  to  be 
the  big  time  in  Washington.  They  posture, 
act  and  make  speeches  in  front  of  the  tv 
cameras,  then  write  their  stories  to  back 
up  the  asinine  public  position  they  took 
during  the  press  conference.  Theirs  should 
be  a  private  position  until  they  sit  down 
at  their  typewriters,  leaving  the  public 
positions  to  the  public  officials.” 

The  Wabash  (Ind.)  Plain  Dealer’. 
“There  have  been  suggestions  for  the 
press  ‘monitoring’  itself.  There  hasn’t  been 
much  progress  made.  Yet  it  seems  so 
simple  to  do. 

“It’s  especially  questionable  when  so 
many  reporters  are  concerned  about  one 
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topic — in  this  case  Mr.  Nixon’s  pardon. 
Mr.  Ford  was  discussing  healing  wounds, 
divisiveness  and  turmoil.  Reporters  were 
going  in  the  opposite  direction.  They  were 
contributing  additional  turmoil — unneces¬ 
sarily.” 

If  some  newspaper  editors  are  thinking 
this  way,  then  some  newspaper  readers 
and  television  viewers  must  be  also,  and 
that  is  what  concerns  us.  There  has  been 
much  talk  about  the  credibility  gap  that 
has  existed  between  press  and  public  and 
there  was  some  hope  that  under  President 
Ford  things  would  be  different  and  the 
rift  would  be  closed. 

We  still  hope  it  will  be  so.  If  an  orderly 
procedure  could  be  restored  to  asking 
questions  at  Presidential  press  conferences 
to  replace  the  jumping-jack  technique,  it 
might  help. 

Many  suggestions  have  been  made  but 
any  change  will  be  difficult  to  make  if  it 
works  to  deny  any  reporter  the  right  to 
ask  a  question. 

Last  week  in  this  space  we  reported  how 
the  system  worked  under  President  Hoover 
when  questions  were  submitted  in  writing 
in  advance.  I  don’t  think  anyone  wants  to 
go  back  to  that. 

On  Sept.  7  we  quoted  a  Washington 
Post  columnist  who  suggested  the  ques¬ 
tioning  be  left  to  “the  30  or  40  people 
assigned  full-time  to  the  White  House” 
because  “you  can’t  have  a  sensible  dia¬ 
logue  between  a  President  and  200  jump¬ 
ing  jacks  eager  for  television  exposure.” 

The  Wabash  newspaper  suggests  a  sys¬ 
tem  for  one  orderly  question  at  a  time  by 
drawing  lots.  “They  can’t  all  ask  questions 
in  the  half-hour.  So  let  those  who  can’t 
ask  questions  one  time  get  on  the  waiting 
list  the  next  time.  With  all  the  talent  and 
intelligence  among  those  reporters  surely 
they  can  come  up  with  a  plan  that’s  better 
than  that  current  picture  of  chaos.” 

We  are  not  sure  that  any  of  the  sug¬ 
gestions  made  so  far  is  the  right  one.  But 
we  share  the  view  that  there  is  enough 
intelligence  in  the  Washington  press  corps 
to  come  up  with  an  acceptable  solution. 

If  editors  view  it  as  a  chaotic  scene, 
then  readers  do  too. 


“Awards  are  presented  for  what  people 
are  expected  to  do.  Acts  that  are  honored 
should  actually  be  routine,”  Thomas  Oli- 
phant,  Boston  Globe  reporter,  said  in  ac¬ 
cepting  the  second  annual  Freedom  of  the 
Press  Award  from  A.D.  magazine, 
monthly  publication  of  the  United  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  and  the  United  Church  of 
Christ,  September  23,  in  New  York. 

Oliphant,  who  received  the  award  for 
affirming  the  right  to  freedom  of  expres¬ 
sion,  was  charged  in  May,  1973,  by  the 
federal  government  in  connection  with  the 
Wounded  Knee  conflagration.  As  a  Wash¬ 
ington  reporter  for  the  Globe,  Oliphant 
accompanied  the  pilot  and  plane  on  a 
food-drop  to  South  Dakota.  Charges  were 
dropped  due  to  lack  of  evidence.  He  was 
later  cleared. 

Oliphant  addressed  board  members  of 
the  group,  saying  that  he  did  what  any 
reporter  would  with  a  “flair  for  the  dra¬ 
matic,  the  bizarre  and  the  stupid.”  He 
said  he  cared  deeply  about  his  profession 
and  that  all  reporters  should  be  prepared 
for  a  “tough  fight,”  when  it  is  necessary. 

“The  tragedy  of  today  is  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  government  and  press.  The 
press  has  been  too  weak.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  Pentagon  Papers,  the  newspapers 
involved,  including  the  Glohe  should  have 
defied  policy,  in  an  effort  to  defend  the 
provisions  of  the  U.S.  Constitution,”  Oli¬ 
phant  argued. 

He  said  when  he  needed  help,  he  did 
not  approach  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  but  appealed  to 
the  Washington  Reporter’s  Committee, 
who  provided  him,  on  very  short  notice, 
with  an  attorney.  “All  newspapers  with 
circulations  over  100,000  should  kick-in 
$5,000  a  year  to  the  Committee,”  Oliphant 
suggested. 


Old  news  revisited 

News  of  people  and  events  that  figured 
in  past  headlines  makes  up  the  material 
of  “Update,”  a  new  column  in  the  Dallcus 
Times  Herald.  James  Seaver,  staff  writer, 
is  in  charge  of  the  feature. 


Let  Government 
Leaders  hear 

your  voice! 

Place  your  Institutional  Message  in  the 


Ulashington  Siar-lleuis 
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The  . 

shocking  truth  about 
Ledeile  Laboratories 


We  save  lives  for  a  profit. 
Shocking?  Only  to  the  naive. 

If  we  didn’t,  many  life-saving 
medicines  used  every  day 
might  never  have  been 
developed.  And  we  wouldn’t 
be  able  to  provide  our  many 
non-profit  services.  That’s  the 
"shocking  truth”  that  rarely 
gets  into  print  or  on  television. 

For  example: 

Lederle  has  an  emergency  team  on 
call  24  hours  a  day  to  provide 
medicine  and  advice  to  the  medical 
community,  anywhere,  an5dime. 
Expensive.  Unprofitable.  But 
important. 

We  also  have  a  nation-wide 
symposia  program  to  help  doctors 
stay  abreast  of  the  latest  develop¬ 


ments  in  their  fields,  on  a  person-to- 
person  basis.  Plus: 

Special  programs  to  alert  pharma¬ 
cists  and  physicians  of  new  findings 
on  the  pros  and  cons  of  drugs.  And 
more. 

For  complete  details  on  all  the 
medical  services  our  profits  support, 
call  Paul  Stessel,  (914)  735-5000, 
at  Lederle. 

Call  collect.  We  think  you  ought  to 
hear  both  sides. 

I  LEDERLE  LABORATORIES 
A  Division  of  American  Cyanamid  Company 
Pearl  River,  New  York  10965 
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Where  are  the 
Ernie  Pyles  of  tod^y? 


When  Jim  Wooten,  representii  *  The  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  won  the  1973  Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Award, 
one  of  the  judges  said  of  his  entry; 

“In  the  Pyle  tradition,  he  has  a  scholar’s  mind 
and  a  poet’s  heart.’’ 

Ernie  Pyle’s  reputation  as  the  outstanding 
correspondent  of  World  War  II  is  only  part  of  the 
Pyle  tradition.  What  distinguished  Ernie  on  the 
battlefield  also  distinguished  him  on  Main  Street— 
an  ability  to  portray  with  sensitivity  the  individuals 
of  the  great  American  mass. 

The  winner  of  the  1974  Ernie  Pyle  Award  will  be 
the  newspaperman  or  woman  whose  writing 
most  nearly  exemplifies  the  Pyle  tradition  of 
writing  everyday  copy  about  everyday  people  with 
everyday  dreams. 

The  competition  is  for  $1000  cash  prize  and 
a  medallion  plaque,  and  is  for  writing  published  in 
1974.  Entries  must  be  postmarked  no  later  than 
Jan.  15, 1975,  and  received  within  eight  days 
thereafter.  Entries  become  the  property  of 
The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation. 


Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Award 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD  FOUNDATION 

200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


Give  light  and  the  people  will  find  their  own  way 


